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at  her  cable  a  mile  offshore.  In  the  un¬ 
broken  silence  of  the  night  Bush  heard  the 
creak  and  clump  of  the  boat’s  oars  grow 
faint  and  distant;  with  his  forearms  on  the 
bulwark  and  his  square  chin  resting  on  his 
hands  he  ^'atched  it  disappear  in  the 
shadows  of  the  shore.  Forward  in  the  galley 
the  cook  b^an  to  sing  a  droning  negro 
melody. 

But  quite  at  variance  with  the  pieace  of 
the  pleasant  evening  were  the  thoughts  that 
were  troubling  the  brain  of  John  Bush  at 
the  close  of  this  seventh  day  December 
in  the  year  1814.  To  be  sure  he  was  at 


From  the  high  bulwark  in  the  waist 
of  the  brig  John  Bush  watched  the 
boat  of  Monsieur  Samatan  pull 
steadily  toward  the  shore.  Day 
had  ended  in  a  ffare  of  golden  flame  behind 
the  towering  black  silhouette  of  Le  Mome 
du  Cap,  and  wdth  tropic  suddenness  the 
night  had  fallen — a  clear  transparent  night 
bright  with  starshine.  Under  the  dark  foot 
of  the  mountain  a  few  lights  in  Cap 
Franc^aise  shone  yellow  and  distant.  The 
sea  was  black  and  smooth  and  the  air  so 
still  that  faint  sounds  in  the  town  were  now 
and  then  audible  although  the  brig  swung 
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anchor,  and  beneath  his  feet  was  the  cargo 
which  almost  four  weeks  before  he  had 
taken  on  board  at  the  ice-encrusted  wharf 
beside  his  uncle’s  Philadelphia  warehouse 
for  delivery  at  Le  Cap  in  French  Haitian 
Santo  Domingo.  Like  soft  yellow  stars  be¬ 
neath  the  mountain  were  the  lights  of  his 
destination.  Tomorrow,  if  all  went  well, 
he  would  lie  in  close  to  the  town  and  from 
opened  hatches  discharge  his  cargo,  five 
hundred  barrels  of  flour,  an  equal  number  of 
barrels  of  dry  herrings  in  coarse  salt,  lard, 
barrel-staves  and  hams.  And,  if  all  went 
well,  he  would  load  with  hogsheads  of 
molasses  (“thick,  red  and  of  good  flavor,” 
his  uncle  had  specified),  raw  Creole  sugar 
(“coarse,  pale  red  grains  with  no  gray”) 
and  as  many  barrels  of  coffee  as  he  could 
obtain.  Perhaps  he  could  pick  up  some 
soap,  and  if  there  was  still  a  credit  balance 
he  would  take  it  in  piaster  gourds. 

“If  all  goes  well,”  he  added. 

John  Bush  walked  across  the  deck  and 
studied  the  bright  horizon  toward  the  sea. 
In  the  east  a  headland  lifted  a  smooth  black 
cone,  and  behind  it  was  a  whitening  of  the 
sky  that  told  him  the  moon  was  rising. 
There  was  no  riding  light  on  the  brig  for 
prying  eyes  from  the  sea  to  observe,  but 
the  moon  would  disclose  him;  he  regretted 
that  he  had  not  anchored  closer  to  the  town. 
Out  there  to  the  north,  somewhere  beyond 
the  empty  horizon,  was  the  frigate  he  had 
eluded.  That  was  four  days  ago  and  per¬ 
haps  even  now  she  might  be  at  anchor  in 
the  harbor  of  Port  Royal.  It  was  more  than 
likely.  He  smiled  as  he  thought  of  her 
swelling  canvas  and  the  English  flag,  a  red 
spurt  of  bunting  that  had  snapped  out  sud¬ 
denly  when  he  had  hoisted  his  own  colors. 
The  Liicy  had  shown  her  heels,  and  not  a 
shot  fired;  no  need  to  disclose  the  presence 
of  her  guns  as  long  as  the  wind  held. 

If  the  frigate  should  suddenly  appear? 
He  had  anticipated  his  action.  It  would 
be  a  case  of  slipping  his  cables  and  making 
a  run  for  it.  At  all  events  he  would  do  well 
to  attend  to  his  business  with  promptitude. 
Monsieur  Samatan  had  urged  it.  The  lean 
black  merchant  had  no  desire  to  see  a 
profitable  transaction  interrupted  by  British 
men-of-war.  What  would  they  do  to  Bush? 
He  had  shrugged  his  shoulders,  expressing 
his  inability  to  become  concerned ;  that  was 
Bush’s  problem.  Some  rotting  hulk,  per¬ 
haps,  or  Dartmoor.  At  all  events  it  would 


be  the  end  of  the  Yankee  brig  Lucy,  and  it 
would  terminate  with  embarrassing  abrupt¬ 
ness  the  career  of  John  Bush,  captain  and 
merchant,  and  also  the  liberty  of  the  twelve 
Americans  who  constituted  his  crew.  Alto¬ 
gether  considered,  French  Santo  Domingo 
was  not  so  safe  as  the  open  sea. 

Again  he  studied  the  horizon.  The  long 
black  line  of  the  sea  stretched  unbroken. 
With  sudden  resolution  he  walked  to  the 
companionway  and  ran  lightly  down  the 
steep  stairs  to  his  cabin.  It  was  a  large 
room  occupying  the  entire  stem.  A  heavy 
Turkey  carpet  covered  the  deck  and  the 
woodwork  was  of  yellow  mahogany.  Dam¬ 
ask  curtains  were  drawn  across  the  four 
stern  windows  and  in  their  middle  rose  the 
rudder  case,  carved  and  gilded  like  a  Corin¬ 
thian  column.  A  velvet  cloth  covered  the 
table,  and  behind  the  glass  in  a  large  cabinet 
on  the  port  bulkhead  were  rows  of  wine¬ 
glasses  secured  in  racks.  It  was  a  luxurious 
cabin,  more  like  the  quarters  of  the  officer 
of  a  great  merchantman;  a  surprising  cabin 
to  be  found  in  a  brig  of  i6o  tons. 

From  a  locker  Bush  selected  a  pair  of 
white  Kerseymere  trousers  and  a  light 
blue  coat,  double-breasted,  with  brass  but¬ 
tons.  At  a  glass  inset  in  the  jaanel  of  the 
locker  he  adjusted  his  neckpiece  and  brushed 
the  heavy  mass  of  yellow  hair  back  from 
his  forehead.  Unconsciously  he  regarded 
himself,  a  well-built,  thin-hipped,  broad- 
shouldered  young  man  of  perhaps  five-and- 
twenty,  with  a  fine  head,  firm-set  on  a  neck 
that  inclined  a  little  too  much  to  heaviness; 
that  was  the  only  fault.  His  ey^es  were  blue, 
wide,  alert  and  restless;  his  smooth-shaven 
face  gave  prominence  to  a  mouth  large  and 
humorous,  and  in  the  corners  of  the  eyes 
were  tiny  winkles  that  also  denoted  humor. 

In  the  self-assured  smile  and  the  bright 
blue  coat  there  was  little  to  indicate  the 
Quaker  that  he  was,  or  had  been  until  the 
scandal  in  the  Friends  School,  a  scandal  in 
which  John  Bush  had  been  the  admitted 
offender,  and  which  had  practically  severed 
his  relations  with  his  family.  But  when 
William  Bush  had  closed  the  heavy  walnut 
front  door  literally  and  permanently  on  his 
sixteen-year-old  offspring,  the  equally  mas¬ 
sive  door  of  his  uncle,  Matthew  Gildersleave, 
had  as  promptly  opened  to  the  outcast. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  of  the  old  bachelor’s 
affection  for  his  sister,  who  had  died  to  bring 
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John  into  the  world,  or  perhaps  it  was  be¬ 
cause  of  his  attraction  to  the  reckless,  care¬ 
free  boy.  Probably  both  motives  actuated 
him.  At  all  events,  John  found  a  new  home, 
and  a  mwe  congenial  one.  Uncle  Matthew 
limped  from  a  wound  he  had  received  under 
General  Anthony  Wayne  in  1794  when  he 
crushed  the  Indians  at  the  Rapids  erf 
Maumee.  He  had  fought  two  duels  in  his 
vouth,  and  until  recent  years  his  business 
had  been  erf  ship)s,  the  sea,  strange  cargoes, 
and  distant  places.  It  was  a  l^kground 
that  endeared  the  errant  boy  to  the  elderly 
man. 

It  had  been  through  Matthew  Gilder- 
sleave's  connivance  that  Jcrfin  Bush  had 
first  seen  blue  water.  They  had  talked  all 
one  night  in  the  high  library  and  the  next 
afternoon  he  had  accompanied  his  uncle  to 
the  counting-house  of  Mr.  Stephen  Girard 
on  North  Water  Street.  He  remembered 
the  peculiar  fascination  of  the  closed  right 
ejelid  of  the  great  merchant  and  he  recalled 
the  high  bald  head,  the  l<mg  nose,  and  the 
pointed  jaw  that  seemed  to  sink  into  the 
loose  collar  about  his  throat.  The  result  of 
this  meeting  was  his  d^rarture  a  month  later 
on  the  ship  Good  Friends  to  Leghorn  and  the 
Isle  of  France. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  many  pe<^le 
and  events  played  a  vital  port  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  young  man’s  character;  but, 
strange  though  it  may  seem,  the  few  women 
who  crossed  his  path  received  but  little  more 
than  a  passing  glance  from  his  blue  eyes. 
Had  he  cared  to  recaD  the  dramatic  inci¬ 
dents  which  so  filled  his  life  he  would  have 
narrated  the  story  of  a  pirate  attack  in 
Snnda  Straits,  of  a  shipwreck  the  first  year 
he  went  to  sea,  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
.\merica.  of  a  battle  with  the  Moors  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  of  storms  innumerable. 
He  was  a  man  of  open  skies  and  plunging 
seas,  inured  to  hardship,  of  rare  physical 
strength  and  endurance.  And  yet  with  all 
the  sterner  characteristics  that  comprised 
hb  nature  there  was  an  emotionalism, 
elusive  but  often  present,  that  gave  to  him 
a  gentleness  which  occasionally  disguised 
hb  true  self  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  did 
not  know  him.  That  he  possessed  such  a 
quality  makes  ev'en  more  strange  his  un¬ 
conscious  disregard  (rf  the  women  whom 
from  time  to  time  he  casually  encountered. 
He  was  neither  shy  nw  reticent;  he  was 
oblivious  to  all  things  except  the  joys  of 
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danger  and  the  intoxication  of  adventure. 
Pn^bly  it  was  this  very  nasculinity 
which,  having  protected  him  for  so  many 
years,  caused  him  at  last  to  love  with  the 
same  romantic  passion  that  he  gave  to 
adventure  and  the  sea. 

It  was  perhaps  a  little  more  than  two 
years  later  when  Matthew  Gildersleave  pro¬ 
posed  a  partnership  and  made  John  captain 
and  half-owner  of  the  brig  Lncy.  In  that 
year  war  was  declared  against  Great  Britain, 
and  for  a  time  on  the  Allas,  privateer,  under 
Captain  Moffet,  John  Bush  served  an  ap- 
pMentkeship  in  naval  warfare.  The  experi¬ 
ence  taught  him  little  that  was  new  to  him, 
but  the  tremendous  game  of  pursuit  and 
escape  or  capture  appealed  to  him,  and 
when  the  Atlas  went  finally  to  the  bottom 
off  the  Carolinas,  he  made  his  way  back  to 
Philadelphia  and  armed  the  Lucy  as  his  own 
command  under  a  letter  of  marque  obtained 
by  the  approving  Matthew  Gildersleave. 
It  was  a  perilous  game  in  the  English- 
infested  waters  <rf  the  Atlantic  coast,  but 
luck  and  daring  gave  to  jerfm  Bush  on 
different  occasions  three  rich  prizes  and 
more  times  than  he  remembered  he  defied 
the  crimson  flag  of  the  English  ships  frewn 
the  racing  deck  of  the  Lucy.  That  he  was 
equipped  by  experience  for  the  command 
must  be  evident  when  we  consider  that  in 
the  nine  years  that  had  intervened  since  his 
separation  from  his  father’s  household  he 
spent  his  life  constantly  at  sea,  sailing 
shipK  of  Stephen  Girard  to  practically  every 
pK)rt  of  the  navigable  world. 

triS  dressing  completed,  he  put  out  the 
candles  which  swung  from  brass  gim¬ 
bals  against  the  panels  and  climbed  the 
comp)anionway  to  the  deck. 

“Luke!”  he  called. 

From  the  forecastle  hatch  a  great  negro 
appieared  and  came  toward  him  with  a  quick 
lithe  stride  that  seemed  almost  animal,  a 
suggestion  heightened  by  the  soft  pat-pat 
of  his  bare  feet  on  the  deck. 

“The  boat.  I  am  going  ashore.” 

The  black  swung  over  the  bulwark  and 
lowered  himself  to  the  chains.  Then  he 
reapjpeared,  a  pointer  in  his  hand,  and  drew 
the  boat  forward  to  the  gangway.  Bush 
seated  himself  in  the  stemsheets. 

“HuggettP’  he  called. 

.A  man’s  head  ap>peared  above  the  rail 
and  looked  down,  pieering  into  the  darkness. 
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“I  am  going  to  the  town.  I  shall  return 
in  two  hours.  You  know  the  orders  if  any¬ 
thing  happens.” 

The  head  nodded  violently,  the  tarred  cue 
bobbing  at  his  neck.  “Aye,  aye,  sir.” 

Over  his  shoulder  Bush  watched  the  Lucy 
with  a  curious  emotion  that  came  over  him 
every  time  he  left  her.  The  moon  was  up 
and  in  the  soft  white  light  the  brig  stood 
sharply  defined,  a  clean-cut  hull  with  two 
tall  tap>ering  masts  rising  incredibly  high 
above  her  narrow  deck.  She  had  served  him 
well,  he  thought.  The  small  fortune  that 
he  possessed  was  due  to  her.  If  this  voyage 
prospered  .  .  . 

The  boat  bump>ed  against  the  landing. 

“Two  hours,  Luke.  Wait!”  The  great 
negro  nodded  and  made  a  chuckling  sound 
in  his  throat.  He  was  a  mute,  for  his  tongue 
had  been  cut  off  by  an  ofiicer  of  Dessalines 
as  pimishment  for  his  refusal  to  disclose  the 
hiding-place  of  his  French  master  when, 
the  French  having  been  finally  expelled  from 
the  island  in  1804,  a  general  massacre  was 
ordered  of  all  those  who  were  suspected  of 
having  connived  in  the  acts  of  the  expelled 
army.  But  Bush  had  discounted  his  dis- 
abiUty  in  the  light  of  his  personal  devotion, 
and  for  years  the  negro,  a  freedman,  had 
served  him  like  a  slave. 

The  landing  was  dark,  and  except  for  the 
moon  the  town  was  practically  unlighted. 
But  only  three  squares  from  the  water-front 
there  was  a  yellow  glow  of  candles  through 
glassless  windows  and  the  jjersistent  strum¬ 
ming  of  a  guitar  indicated  the  location  of 
the  H6tel  de  la  R6publique. 

From  the  door  Bush  surveyed  the  room 
and  its  occupants.  At  a  near-by  table  a 
group  of  oflScers  of  the  King  sat  clustered, 
their  black  faces,  heavy  lips  and  flattened 
noses  in  strange  contrast  to  the  gorgeous 
brilliance  of  their  red  coats,  bullion-en¬ 
crusted,  and  white  trousers.  Casually  he 
looked  about  for  Monsieur  Samatan,  but 
Samatan  was  not  there.  He  was  relieved; 
there  was  now  no  business  obligation  to 
detain  him. 

On  a  previous  voyage  to  Le  Cap,  a  couple 
of  years  past.  Bush  had  met,  at  the  house 
of  Leroy  Mangan,  one  of  the  white  residents, 
his  ward,  a  dark-eyed,  slender  girl  whose 
appealing  beauty  and  gentleness  had  made 
strong  impress  on  his  imagination.  In  the 
months  that  followed,  his  thoughts  had 
often  reverted  to  those  few  hours  they  had 


had  together.  Vividly  he  could  recall  a  ride 
they  had  taken  along  a  mountain  road  to 
the  ruined  plantation  of  Marchegol  from 
which  they  had  looked  down  over  the  town 
and  the  bay  and  the  plains  to  the  distant 
mountains.  But  he  remembered  less  the 
beauty  of  the  view  than  the  low  voice  of 
Virginie  Goutier  as  she  had  sat  erect  upon 
her  horse  and  told  him  in  liquid  French 
words  the  tragic  story  of  the  country’s  past. 

It  was  she  who  filled  his  thoughts  during 
the  present  voyage,  and  as  each  mile  of 
foaming  wake  ran  from  beneath  the  Lucy's 
stem  he  felt  increase  in  him  the  thrill  of  a 
new  adventure,  a  thrill  he  had  never  before 
exp)erienced,  the  thrill  of  a  man  who  goes 
to  meet  the  woman  whom  he  loves.  It  was 
for  this  reason  he  had  dressed  so  carefully 
and  come  ashore  that  evening,  justifying 
to  himself  his  impatience  by  the  excuse  that 
he  hoped  again  to  see  Monsieur  Samatan, 
which  was  neither  true  nor  necessary.  He 
glanced  at  the  clock.  It  was  too  early  to 
present  himself  at  the  house  of  Mademoiselle 
Courier’s  guardian. 

He  strode  between  crowding  tables  to  the 
far  side  of  the  room.  At  one  of  the  small 
tables  sat  two  negroes.  They  wore  the 
white  linen  of  the  French  planters  and  ex¬ 
hibited  flashing  jewels  on  black  thick  fingers 
and  glittering  gold  fobs  and  chains  at  their 
waists. 

“Ah,  Monsieur  Bush!”  The  elder  of  the 
two  had  spied  him  approaching  and  sprang 
from  his  scat  to  extend  a  welcome.  “.\nd 
the  Lucy,  she  has  carried  you  here?  Ah,  it 
is  inde^  good  to  see  you.  Monsieur  le 
Capitaine.” 

Monsieur  le  Capitaine  shook  hands  sol¬ 
emnly  with  his  black  acquaintance  and  as 
gravely  received  an  introduction  to  the 
other.  Then  he  tipped  back  in  his  chair  and 
little  wrinkles  of  a  smile  began  to  twitch 
the  comers  of  his  mouth. 

“  "CXIRTUNE  seems  to  have  smiled  on  you, 
Monsieur  £galite.  Perhaps  it  means 
that  the  King  recognizes  the  worth  of  a 
loyal  subject.”  He  waved  a  summons  to 
the  waiter.  “A  bottle  of  French  wine  and 
glasses,”  he  commanded. 

“And  Fortune  has  not  deserted  you, 
Monsieur  Bush,”  figalite  answered.  “There 
is  much  money  to  be  had  by  those  who  carry 
desired  merchandise  past  the  guard  of  the 
English  ships.”  He  raised  his  glass  to  Bush 
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and  drank  the  clear  yellow  wine.  “The 
King  will  make  this  fair  country  rich  again. 
Great  works  are  in  progress.  But  it  wfll  be 
wealth  for  the  black  men.”  He  gave  Bush 
a  quick  glance  from  small  red  eyes.  “There 
will  be  no  more  white  rule  here;  no  holding 
of  lands  by  the  white  men.” 

Bush  nodded  gravely.  “Perhap>s,  Mon¬ 
sieur  figalite,”  he  said,  “this  millennium  of 
which  you  speak  will  make  difficult  such 
trading  business  as  I  would  wish  to  establish 
here;  perhaps  you  have  in  mind  to  have  your 
own  ships  and  your  own  merchants?” 

The  negro  shook  his  head.  “We  must  do 
business  with  you,  in  your  way.”  He  raised 
a  great  black  hand,  diamonds  glittering  with 
fitting  glints  in  the  candlelight.  “And  we 
will  be  friends — but  that  is  aU!” 

“His  Majesty  is  well?”  Bush  changed  the 
tofMc  abruptly. 

“.\h.  yes,  and  the  great  fortress  of  La 
Ferriere!  From  the  harbor  you  cam  see  it 
<n  the  mountain-tc^.  In  all  the  world 
there  is  no  place  more  secure  from  an  enemy. 
It  is  a  monument  to  the  genius  of  the  King.” 

Bush  lifted  his  glaiss.  “To  the  King, 
Christr^he!”  ^e  three  glasses  met 
•hove  the  table. 

“And  how  are  Monsieur  Mangan  and  his 
ward?” 

The  smile  still -lurked  in  the  corners  of 
Bush’s  mouth,  but  now  a  singulau*  intensity 
seemed  to  paiss  aicross  his  eyes,  a  fleeting 
expression,  a  thought  more  serious  to  him 
than  he  cared  to  disclose.  The  suggestion, 
howe\er,  of  a  deeper  significance  to  the 
simple  question  did  not  altogether  escape 
the  negro  and  he  hesitated,  ais  if  from 
onbarrassment,  for  the  answer. 

“My  good  friend,  Monsieur  Loup” — he 
nodded  to  his  com{>anion  across  the  table — 
“can  tell  you  more  recent  news  of  your 
friends.  I  have  myself  not  seen  Monsieur 
Mangan  for  several  weeks,  and  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Virginie,  it  is  months  since  I  have  seen 
her  so  great  beauty.” 

“Monsieur  Mangan  is  well.”  Monsieur 
Loup  took  the  conversation.  “He  is  much 
occupied  with  the  great  affairs  the  King 
has  placed  on  his  shoulders.  It  is  said 
that  Mademoiselle  is  betrothed  to  Captain 
Nicholas.” 

The  glass  half  lifted  in  Bush’s  hand 
dinked  sharply  on  the  table;  his  mouth  set 
suddenly,  a  thin  straight  Une  above  the 
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square  jaw.  “And  who  may  be  Captain 
Nichoh^?”  he  asked  bluntly. 

The  broad  chest  Monsieur  Loup  ex¬ 
panded  and  a  smile  disclosed  his  huge  white 
teeth  and  fleshy  gums.  “Captain  Nicholas 
is  a  man  of  much  education,  Monsieur  Bush ; 
for  five  years  in  Paris  he  enjoyed  the  best 
advantages  of  that  carter  of  civilization. 
Here  he  is  an  hcmored  officer  attached  to 
the  bodyguard  of  the  King.  He  is  rich,  for 
the  King  has  conferred  on  him  much  land — ” 
He  paused,  uncertain  how  to  continue,  but 
something  more  was  straining  at  his  lips. 

“He  is — ”  Bush  spoke  as  if  the  words  lay 
dry  upon  his  tongue. 

“He  is  a  man  of  color?  Ah,  oui!” 

“Let  us  have  another  bottle  of  this  most 
charming  wine,”  £galite  hurriedly  broke  in. 
“It  is  so  seldom  that  the  daring  Captain 
Bush  comes  to  us.”  He  babbled  along  con¬ 
fusedly,  the  French  words  pouring  from  his 
mouth  like  water  from  a  glass.  What  he 
would  have  he»tated  to  say,  Monsieur  Loup 
had  stated  with  assurance,  pride,  and  proba¬ 
bly  not  without  malice.  It  was  seldom  that 
Monsieur  Loup  could  give  so  stinging  a  blow 
to  a  white  man. 

“Of  course  you  will  understand,  my  dear 
Captain,  that  this  is  {)erhaps  not,  I  would 
say,  definitdy  arranged,  but  Monsieur 
Mangan  enjoys  much  wealth  and  security 
from  the  K^,  and  an  alliance  between  the 
two  families  could  not  but  be  fortunate.” 

“I  have  never  met  Captain  Nicholas,” 
Bu^  interrupted.  “He  is  indeed  to  ^ 
congratulated.”  The  sarcasm  in  his  voice 
passed  unnoticed.  “I  have  known  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Virginie  but  slightly.”  He  rose  from 
his  chair.  “Monsieur  £j^te,  it  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  have  seen  you;  we  must  meet 
again  before  I  sail.”  He  held  out  his  hand 
to  Loup.  “And  to  you  I  also  owe  my  grati¬ 
tude  for  this  most  interesting  information. 
May  I  a^  you  a  sin^  question  before  I 
go?  What  sort  <rf  a  man  is  this  Captain 
Nicholas?” 

The  negro  dropped  his  gaze  before  the 
steady  stare  of  the  blue  eyes  that  regarded 
him.  “Ah,  a  fine  fellow  arid,  as  I  have  said, 
a  scholar.”  Then  the  suggestion  of  malevo¬ 
lence  again  hardened  his  black  face  and  he 
lifted  his  eyes  boldlv.  “A  fair  man;  yes, 
quite  white,”  he  continued  blandly.  “.A 
great  swordsman  and  a  man  of  the  world; 
a  gay  dog,  would  you  not  agree,  Monsieur 
fi^ti?” 
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Bush  bowed.  “Good  night,  mes  amis. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  remain  longer  with 
you.”  And  with  his  curious  swinging  stride 
he  threaded  his  way  between  chairs  and 
tables  to  the  door. 

For  five  minutes  at  least  Bush  stood  in 
an  angle  of  a  wall  trying  to  bring  to  order 
the  wild  thoughts  that  seethed  in  his  brain. 
It  was  very  still,  a  breathless  tropic  night. 
The  world  seemed  bright  as  day  but  yet 
illumined  by  a  light  that  disclos^  only  its 
sad  beauty.  Across  the  dirt  road  white 
walls,  cnunbled  and  scorched  by  flames, 
were  half  hidden  by  vines  and  flowers. 
Through  the  massive  iron  grille  of  a  broken 
gate  was  a  courtyard,  and  beyond  were  other 
walls,  ruined  and  blackened  beneath -their 
dress  of  clambering  green.  Even  the  wall 
in  whose  angle  he  stood  showed  the  marks 
of  fire  and  violence.  So  it  was  with  the 
whole  town,  he  recollected.  A  city  of  ruined 
magnificence,  buried  now  in  luxuriant  tropic 
verdure;  a  town  of  flimsy  houses,  of  filth  and 
barbaric  magnificence,  a  town  of  black  citi¬ 
zens  ruled  by  a  black  despot. 

A  CROSS  the  street  was  the  ruined  man- 
sion  where  but  a  dozen  years  before 
had  lived  Pauline,  sister  of  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte  and  wife  of  Captain-General  Le 
Clerc,  who  with  thirty  thousand  troops  had 
come  to  restore  the  island  to  France.  But 
the  yellow  fever  and  the  black  soldiers 
of  the  patriots  virtually  annihilated  the 
picked  troops  of  Napwleon,  and  the  shat¬ 
tered  remnant  of  the  army  besieged  in  Le 
Cap  had  finally  surrendered  to  the  English 
fleet  in  the  harbor.  All  the  tragic  history 
of  the  island  seemed  pictured  in  these  moon¬ 
lit  ruins:  the  early  days  of  Spanish  rule  in 
the  years  following  Columbus;  the  era  of 
the  French,  that  era  of  vast  plantations  and 
stone  villas  among  the  palm  trees;  and  then 
the  uprisings  of  the 'negroes  and  the  vain 
expedition  of  the  French  and  English  to  sub¬ 
due  the  liberated  slaves.  And  in  the  recent 
years  these  walls  recalled  names  new  to 
history.  Toussaint,  the  slave  who  led  the 
revolt;  Dessalines,  the  negro  Emperor  who 
followed  him,  and  now  Henri  Christophe, 
the  King. 

In  the  p)eace  of  the  night  he  recalled  the 
stories  he  had  so  often  heard  of  that  terrible 
year  of  1793  when  the  slaves  of  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo,  rising  against  their  masters,  had 
made  desolate  the  great  plain,  burned  the 


villas  of  the  French  planters  and  left  Le 
Cap  a  mass  of  blackened  ruins.  In  the 
general  massacre  of  the  whites  had  perished 
Virginie’s  father,  Charles  Goutier,  and  the 
young  English  bride  whom  he  had  but 
two  years  before  brought  home  with  him 
from  her  father’s  station  at  Jamaica. 
What  had  been  the  association  between  • 
Goutier  and  Leroy  Mangan  that  caused 
the  latter  to  assume  charge  of  the  infant 
child.  Bush  had  never  known.  Sirred  for 
some  reason  by  the  blacks,  Mangan  had 
for  many  years  following  the  revolt  held  a 
singular  position.  He  was  rich;  he  was  a 
man  of  education,  a  Frenchman,  some  said 
a  renegade  member  of  a  noble  family;  and 
he  was  a  friend  of  Christophe,  le  roi  Henri. 
That  he  and  his  wife  had  faithfully  reared 
the  child  through  her  girlhood  and  provided 
for  her  everything  that  Mangan’s  great  wealth 
could  obtain  no  one  could  deny.  Then,  when 
Madame  had  died,  Virginie  had  been  sent 
away  for  two  years’  study  in  France.  And 
she  had  been  brought  b«ick  to  conduct  the 
household  of  her  benefactor,  to  be  finally 
bartered,  a  bride  to  a  man  of  color,  a  help¬ 
less  pawn  in  the  intrigue  of  the  black  em¬ 
pire  of  the  negro  emperor,  Christophe. 

As  he  stood  in  the  dark  angle  of  the ‘wall 
the  full  horror  of  the  situation  began  fully 
to  appear  to  him.  The  words  of  Monsieur 
Loup  had  come  with  an  abruptness  that 
had  stunned  him.  Now  he  was  thinking 
more  clearly.  He  saw  the  tremendous 
difficulties  and  he  saw  too  the  almost  com¬ 
plete  helplessness  of  the  girl.  Her  grave 
dark  eyes  and  her  sensitive  red  mouth 
seemed  to  summon  him.  A  new  emotion, 
overwhelming  in  its  intensity,  swept  over 
him. 

As  he  strode  down  the  street,  he  caught 
here  and  there  through  the  broken  walls 
glimpses  of  the  harbor,  brilliant  in  the  moon¬ 
light.  The  road  led  north  along  the  shore; 
then,  turning  sharply  to  the  left,  it  climbed 
in  a  gentle  grade  upward  toward  the  low 
foothills  of  Le  Mome.  Its  rutted  surface 
was  unclean  with  scattered  refuse  that  at 
times  tainted  the  air  and  mingled  its  acrid 
smells  with  the  odor  of  flowers  along  the 
way  and  the  humid  night  smell  of  the  dense 
vegetation. 

Two  gateposts  of  white  stone  flanked  the 
entrance  to  the  grounds  of  Leroy  Mangan. 
Within,  the  enclosure  was  black  with  shade, 
but  the  white  twist  of  the  drive  directed  him. 
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The  house,  which  he  could  barely  see  be¬ 
tween  some  giant  mangoes,  was  a  two- 
stor>'  building  and  the  balconies  which 
jarrounded  it  were  draped  hea>ily  with, 
does. 

The  black  ser\-ant  announced  him  and 
almost  immediately  Virginie  ap>peared  from 
an  inner  room.  John  Bush  had  remem¬ 
bered.  her  beauty  and  her  gentleness,  but 
he  stood  for  a  moment  confused  and  speech¬ 
less  as  she  walked  toward  him,  her  hands 
almost  childishly  extended  to  greet  him. 
She  was  dressed  in  white  with  bare  neck  and 
shoulders  around  whidi  a  black  lace  shawl 
hung  with  clinging  touch,  and  against  her 
hreast  a  single  poinsettia  was  caught  by  a 
diainond  clasp. 

“Oh,  it  is  you!”  she  exclaimed.  “How 
can  I  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you?” 
Her  voice  was  low  but  it  possessed  a  bell- 
Ike  quality  that  gave  distinctness  to  her 
words.  She  spoke  in  English  with  a  faint 
French  accent  that  was  altogether  delightful. 

Bush  caught  her  hands  and  met  the  frank 
gaze  of  her  great  dark  eyes.  Her  lips  were 
Terr  red  and  as  she  spoke  her  sm^  even 
teeth  glittered  with  incredible  whiteness. 
Then  a  sdf-consciousness  came  over  him, 
and  he  pulled  at  his  square  jaw  with  his 
hand,  a  ner\-ous  gesture  that  betrayed  his 
momentary  embarrassmwit  She  was  lovely, 
a  glorious  creature;  he  had  last  seen  Iter  in 
her  perfect  girlho^,  but  now  she  was  a 
woman,  and  in  the  depths  of  her  e\’es  he 
saw  an  understanding,  a  realization  (rf  some¬ 
thing  of  the  problem  of  the  life  which  in  her 
had  reached  the  perfect  bloom. 

**TT  IS  not  for  one  of  the  Society  erf  Friends 
to  pay  compliments  to  the  gentler  sex,” 
he  laughed,  with  a  twist  of  his  lips  as  he 
sptAe;  “but  having  so  far  separated  my- 
s^,  by  force  of  circumstances,  from  that 
sect,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  crave  your  pardon 
for  my  awkwardness,  which  can  be  blamed 
to  nothing  but  yourself.” 

“To  me?  I  did  not  think  you  awkward.  _ 
But  if  you  were,  in  some  way,  why  do  you 
blame  it  on  n»e?” 

He  saw  a  glimmer  of  laughter  in  her  eyes. 

“Mademoiselle,  will  you  make  it  harder 
for  me,  a  humble  Quaker  captain  of  a  trad¬ 
ing  brig?  Must  I  tell  you  why?” 

He  half  seated  himself  on  the  table  be¬ 
hind  him  that  he  might  the  better  watch 
her  as  he  spoke. 
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“I  require  it,”  she  refrfied. 

“Then,  it  is  because  I  am  overwhelmed 
to  find  you  as  ycHi  are.  In  this  sad  countiy 
it  is  indeed  a  rose  that  blooms  beneath  the 
roof  of  Leroy  Mangan.” 

“Is  it  this  Society  of  Friends  that  has 
taught  you  the  phrases  of  the  King’s  court?” 

Bush  felt  the  topic  was  leading  him 
beycMid  his  depth.  “Come,”  be  said. 
“Can  we  not  sit  and  talk  for  a  while?  I 
would  like  to  learn  of  all  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  you  since  we  last  met.  These 
have  been  long  years,  although  few.” 

She  beckoned  with  a  slight  gesture  and 
they  crossed  the  room  to  a  doorway  that 
opened  on  the  garden  behind  the  house. 
In  the  soft  light  of  the  dozen  candles  that 
burned  in  a  candelabrum  within  a  huge 
glass  globe  on  the  table  be  saw  at  his  side 
the  white  smoothness  of  her  bare  shoulders, 
the  fine  poise  of  the  slender  neck  and  the 
curves  of  her  breast  that  rose  and  fell  be¬ 
neath  the  crimson  blossom  of  the  poin¬ 
settia.  Emotion  seized  him.  He  dared  not 
think  of  Nicholas;  he  dared  not  mentuHi 
again  the  name  of  Mangan;  he  felt  the 
cords  of  his  neck  tense  with  anger. 

They  sat  down  on  a  garden  seat  in  the 
'moonlit,  each  conscious  of  a  vague  senti¬ 
ment  that  surrounded  them,  a  sentiment 
young  and  fragrant  as  the  sweet  odors  that 
hui^  on  the  sdll  night  air.  Had  he  been 
given  to  self-analy^  he  would  have  recog¬ 
nized  the  fact  that  he  had  fallen  irrevoca- 
Wy  in  love  with  this  slender,  dark-eVed  girl 
b^ide  him,  that  the  vague  memories  of  the 
last  two  years  were  tonight  crystallized  into 
a  splendid  reality.  Alone  in  a  world  erf 
adventure,  he  haiid  cherished  her  delicate 
memory  as  a  man  in  solitude  will  senti¬ 
mentalize  about  the  |Mcture  of  an  unknown 
and  beautiful  woman.  But  here  was  the 
reality;  the  moonli^t  touched  the  white 
shoulders  of  the  girl  of  whom  he  had 
dreamed  in  those  long  daii  hours  when  he 
had  {Xiced  the  narrow  deck  of  the  Lucy. 
Beneath  those  white  should«:s  was  a  warm, 
living  bod>',  and  in  her  quick  glances  in  the 
lighted  room  he  had  recognized  a  wennan  to 
whom  thoughts  of  love  and  romance  were 
frequent  visitors. 

“  A  RE  you  happy,  Virginie?”  It  was  the 
first  time  he  had  called  her  by  that 

name. 

She  looked  at  him,  startled,  her  face  in 
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the  shadow,  the  moon  glinting  through  her 
hair. 

“Do  you  know?  Have  you  heard  some¬ 
thing  that  made  you  ask  that?” 

“Yes.  How  can  I  serve  you?” 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  her 
head  drooped  and  she  buried  her  face  in 
her  slim  hands.  “Oh,  how  alone  I  am, 
how  miserable,  and  how  helpless!  It  is  his 
will.  There  is  no  escape.” 

He  caught  her  hand  in  his,  and  lifted  the 
fingers,  moist  with  tears,  to  his  lips. 

“Virginie,  some  way  can  be  found.  Be 
brave.  Resist  a  little  longer.” 

There  was  a  sound  behind  them,  a  foot¬ 
fall  within  the  house.  A  chair  grated  as 
it  was  jostled  on  the  floor.  A  shadow 
flickered  across  the  candlelight. 

Virginie  rose  to  her  feet.  “Quick,  mon¬ 
sieur!  We  must  not  be  found  here.  It  is 
my  guardian;  he  has  returned  early.  Can 
you  forget  what  has  been  spoken?  It  is 
best  so.” 

He  leaned  over  her,  his  mouth  seeking 
her  ear  until  he  felt  her  hair  against  his 
cheek  and  sensed  its  fragrance.  “I  shall 
never  forget.  I,  too,  am  done.  But  there 
is  a  way,  and  I  ^all  find  it.” 

Leroy  Mangan  stood,  a  black  shadow,  in- 
the  doorway. 

“Virginie!”  he  called. 

“I  am  here,  uncle.”  They  had  risen  from 
the  seat  and  were  already  on  the  terrace. 
“Who  do  you  think  is  here?  It  is  Captain 
Bush  of  Philadelphia;  it  is  two  years  since 
we  last  saw  him!” 

Mangan  bowed  sti£3y.  He  was  a  tall, 
lean  man  with  a  narrow  face  beneath  his 
long  gray  hair.  The  mouth  was  the  strik¬ 
ing  feature,  a  small  mouth  with  a  loose, 
sensuous  lower  lip.  His  black  clothes  were 
severe  and  unrelieved  by  ornament  except 
at  the  throat,  where  a  single  emerald  in  a 
heavy  gold  setting  gleamed  like  an  eye 
against  the  whiteness  of  his  fluted  stock. 

John  Bush  recalled  the  sinister  face,  but 
now,  in  the  light  of  his  recent  information, 
it  assumed  an  evil  aspect  that  he  had  not 
previously  attached  to  it.  He  remembered 
Mangan,  not  so  gray  or  lean,  as  an  austere, 
cold  man  of  faultless  formal  courtesy. 

In  the  awkward  pause  Virginie  felt  a  situ¬ 
ation  developing;  with  an  apparently  un¬ 
conscious  movement  she  put  her  hand  on 
Mangan’s  shoulder. 

“May  we  not  invite  the  captain  to  stay 


with  us  a  little  longer?  He  had  hoped  to 
find  you.  I  am  sure  he  must  have  interest¬ 
ing  news  of  the  war  and  of  America.” 

Mangan  took  a  step  to  the  side  of  the 
doorway.  “I  regret,”  he  said,  “that  the 
hour  is  so  late.  Captain  Bush  realizes  that 
conditions  at  Le  Cap  are  far  from  desirable 
for  those  who  walk  its  streets  after  sunset. 
I  am  sure  he  will  find  his  ship  a  more  d^ 
sirable  place  in  which  to  spend  his  evenings.” 

A  flare  of  heat  burned  in  Bush’s  che^; 
he  felt  his  neck  tighten  and  his  hands 
tremble  with  anger.  For  a  flashing  second 
his  one  desire  was  to  strike  the  expression¬ 
less  face  that  calmly  regarded  him.  But  all 
he  did  was  to  bow  and  then  to  send  from 
his  steady  blue  eyes  one  penetrating  look 
into  the  eyes  of  Mangan.  If  he  had  a- 
pected  them  to  drop  before  that  look  of 
disgust  and  hate  he  was  mistaken.  The 
imperturbable  face  was  masklike.  For  the 
sake  of  the  girl  whose  delicate  hand  rested 
on  this  creature’s  arm  he  resisted  his  im¬ 
pulse. 

“Mademoiselle,”  he  said  slowly,  with 
the  quaint  drawl  of  his  people,  “I  shall 
accept  the  advice  of  Monsieur  Mangan. 
It  is  perhaps  best  that  so  pleasant  an  ev^ 
ning  should  not  last  too  long.” 

As  he  turned  to  cross  the  room  their 
eyes  for  a  passing  moment  met,  and  in  that 
quick  glance  Bush  read  her  appeal  of  en¬ 
treaty  and  fear.  It  was  the  look  of  a  hunted 
creature,  a  look  that  haunted  him  far  into 
the  future. 

JOHN  BUSH  went  ashore  the  following 
morning  shortly  after  sunrise,  but  even 
at  that  early  hour  the  heat  was  beginning 
to  quiver  over  the  marshes  south  of  the  town 
and  the  air  in  the  streets  was  hot  and  li^^ 
less.  As  Luke  rowed  him  in  from  the  brig 
he  had  noticed  with  interest  the  square 
structure  that  capped  one  of  the  high  peaks 
of  the  mountain  range  that  lifted  its  serrate 
wall  beyond  the  flat  sweep  of  the  plain, 
p>erhaps  thirty  miles  away.  It  was  the  great 
fortress  of  the  King  of  which  £galit6  had 
spoken,  a  tremendous  stronghold  perched 
on  the  peak  of  a  mountain  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  surrounding  valleys. 

In  the  strong  morning  light  the  town 
of  Le  Cap  disclosed  its  squalor  and  deso¬ 
lation.  Everywhere  ruin^  stone  walls, 
smoked  and  scorched,  recalled  the  one¬ 
time  splendor  of  the  French  city.  The 
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H6tel  de  la  R6publique  was  deserted  and 
the  dark  low  room  was  cool  and  odorous  of 
last  night’s  hospitality.  Bush  took  a  seat 
by  the  door  and  a  few  minutes  later  Mon¬ 
sieur  Samatan  crossed  the  threshold.  The 
merchant  was  a  tall,  well-built  mulatto 
with  regular  features  and  straight  black 
hair.  His  even  teeth  of  glittering  white¬ 
ness  emphasized  the  frequent  sn^e  that 
hovered  beneath  his  waxed  mustaches,  and 
a  small  goatee  gave  to  his  fine  thin  face  an 
air  of  distinction.  Monsieur  Samatan  was 
perhaps  fifty  years  old,  a  man  of  culture, 
of  immense  power  in  the  community,  due 
to  his  wealth  and  the  high  regard  which 
was  everywhere  accorded  him.  He  wore  a 
striped  blue  and  white  suit  of  fine  linen,  and 
as  he  sat  down  across  the  table  from  Bush 
he  removed  the  huge  straw  hat  which  al¬ 
most  concealed  his  face  beneath  its  volumi¬ 
nous  drooping  brim.  For  an  hour  they 
discussed  the  negotiation  of  the  iMcy's 
cargo  and,  arriving  at  terms  mutually 
agreeable,  sealed  it  with  pale  rum  and  water. 

Five  days  later  John  Bush  again  found 
himself  in  the  Hdtel  de  la  Republique. 
During  those  five  days  he  had  labored 
relentlessly,  and  not  only  was  the  Lucy's 
cargo  now  safe  in  the  ample  warehouse  of 
Monsieur  Samatan  but  already  a  small 
part  of  the  coffee  he  had  purcha^  was  be¬ 
tween  the  decks.  With  Huggett  he  had 
worked  his  none  too  safe  crew  and  the  gang 
of  black  roustabouts  far  into  each  night, 
for  every  passing  day  increased  the  p)OSsi- 
bility  of  a  sail,  and  if  one  were  sighted  the 
chances  were  strong  that  she  would  fly  the 
flag  of  England.  To  cut  and  rrm  would  in 
such  an  instance  be  imperative  although 
hazardous;  to  remain  would  spell  instant 
capture. 

In  these  five  busy  days  Bush  had  not 
again  seen  Virginie  Cloutier;  but  the  thought 
of  her  was  never  long  from  his  mind.  Time 
did  not  heal  the  smart  of  Monsieur  Mangan’s 
discourtesy.  He  had  restrained  himself  that 
evening  when  Mangan  had  shown  him  to 
the  door,  with  the  realization  that  only  evil 
could  come  from  violence  and  tha'  Virginie’s 
happiness  and  safety  would  be  jeopardized 
by  an  open  break  between  himself  and  her 
guardian. 

It  was  seven  in  the  evening  when  he  left 
the  warehouse  of  Monsieur  Samatan  with 
the  intention  of  going  immediately  on  board 
the  Lucy,  which  was  now  anchored  no  more 
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than  half  a  mile  from  the  landing.  But 
as  he  turned  down  the  long  straight  street 
that  ran  parallel  with  the  water-front  he 
saw  black  clouds  piled  high  against  the 
distant  mountain  and  the  flicker  of  light¬ 
ning  warned  him  that  within  p>erhaps  half 
an  hour  a  tropical  storm  would  bre^  over 
the  town.  Such  storms  were  always  of 
short  duration  but  of  extreme  violence. 
He  glanced  at  his  fine  blue  coat  with  its 
gleaming  buttons;  it  would  not  be  well  to 
let  this,  his  best  apparel,  suffer  from  the 
downpour.  Three  squares  away  the  Hotel 
de  la  Republique  suggested  friendly  refuge. 
There  he  could  dine  until  the  rain  was  over. 

^^HE  long  low  room  was  crowded  and 
the  air  pungent  with  tobacco  smoke 
and  the  smells  of  cooking.  Officers  of 
Christophe  filled  the  tables,  gay  uniforms 
contrasting  with  the  striped  suits  of  cotton 
or  linen  of  the  civilians.  All  were  black; 
black  ranging  from  ebony  to  a  light  tan. 
French  was  their  speech,  a  hum  of  Gallic 
words  like  the  sound  of  swarming  bees. 

At  the  table  next  to  Bush  five  men  were 
dining,  and  he  watched  them  with  idle 
interest.  The  bottles  were  opened  with  in¬ 
creasing  frequency  and  their  voices  grew 
proportionately  louder  as  they  drank. 
They  were  in  uniform,  officers  all,  and  from 
the  heavy  bullion  on  their  green  coats  he 
identified  them  as  probably  attached  to 
some  crack  regiment  of  Christophe.  They 
were  discussing  the  King’s  great  fortress 
and  their  ignorant  boasting  amused  him. 
Then  the  talk  turned  to  the  King’s  court 
at  the  Palace  of  Sans  Souci  and  the  coarse 
stories  of  licentiousness  filled  him  with  a 
disgust  that  might  have  been  read  in  his 
face. 

One  of  the  five,  a  short,  effeminate-look¬ 
ing  mulatto,  rose  unsteadily  to  his  feet. 
With  amusement  Bush  watched  his  sway¬ 
ing  figure  and  the  filled  glass  in  his  unsteady 
hand  slop  its  contents  on  the  man  at  his 
right.  He  began  to  address  a  companion 
across  the  table,  a  man  whose  face  Bush 
could  not  see;  but  he  had  noticed  the  fine 
build  of  the  broad  straight  shoulders  be¬ 
neath  the  trim  coat  and  he  had  wondered 
at  the  whiteness  of  the  skin  as  he  observed 
its  color  beneath  the  straight  black  hair 
that  was  tied  with  a  bit  of  ribbon  at  his  neck. 

“Mon  cher  Nicholas — ”  said  the  little 
man.  Like  a  slap  across  the  face  the  name 
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galvanized  Bush  into  rig^d  attention.  “The 
impending  marriage,”  the  mulatto  babbled 
on  drunkenly,  and  then  sat  suddenly  down. 
From  his  chair  Nicholas  rose  hea^y  and 
lifted  a  brimming  glass.  He  was  affected 
by  the  wine  that  he  had  been  drinking,  but 
he  was  still  in  command  of  himself. 

Leaning  across  the  table.  Bush  strained 
his  ears  for  the  words.  Nicholas  was  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  toast.  In  the  most  polished 
French  he  recounted  a  coarse  story.  The 
very  refinement  of  his  voice  and  manner 
magnified  its  grossness.  His  comrades 
were  laughing  immoderately.  He  was  still 
talking.  Suddenly  from  his  lips  fell  a  sen¬ 
tence  that  for  a  moment  made  Bush  sit 
rigid  in  his  chair.  Clear  above  the  tumult 
of  the  room  he  heard  the  name  of  Virginie. 
The  vile  boast  of  this  cultured  half-breed 
about  the  white  girl  whom  he  was  to  wed 
burned  like  fire  across  the  brain  of  the 
Philadelphian. 

With  a  single  movement  Bush  leaped 
from  his  chair.  There  was  a  crash  of 
shattered  china  and  the  small  table  rolled 
across  the  floor.  Nicholas  turned  toward 
him  a  heavy  white  face,  and  between  the 
startled  eyes  Bush’s  fist  smashed  like  a 
hammer  and  he  saw  Nicholas  drop  at  the 
impiact  across  the  table-top.  There  was 
momentary  silence,  then  tumult  filled  the 
room.  Every  one  was  standing,  jostling  to 
catch  a  better  view.  The  little  mulatto 
was  screaming  vile  words  in  a  high,  Kirill 
voice.  .\n  ominous  note  grew  stronger  in 
the  roar  of  voices.  From  the  table  Nicho¬ 
las  was  being  lifted  to  his  feet,  his  face 
smeared  with  bright  red  blood.  A  thin 
sword  blade  glittered  at  the  side  of  the 
mulatto,  and  Bush  saw  a  knife  in  the  hand 
of  the  oflicer  who  had  sat  at  the  left  hand 
of  Nicholas.  The  mulatto  was  edging  his 
way  around  the  table,  the  thin  blade  gleam¬ 
ing  in  the  candlelight. 

Bush  could  not  have  recounted  coher¬ 
ently  what  happened  in  the  three  or  four 
minutes  which  immediately  followed.  As 
a  white  man,  he  was  at  b^t  barely  toler¬ 
ated  at  Le  Cap;  it  required  only  some  act 
such  as  he  had  just  committed  to  turn  every¬ 
thing  against  him. 

There  was  a  rush  toward  him.  A  pistol 
roared  like  a  cannon;  a  bullet  grazed  his 
ear,  and  a  i>all  <rf  powder  smoke  stifled  him. 
With  his  back  to  the  wall  he  swung  the 
chair  in  which  he  had  been  sitting  and  saw 


the  face  of  the  mulatto  sink  suddenly  be¬ 
neath  it.  It  was  a  chair  solidly  built  and 
again  he  swung  it  in  a  half -circle  that  cleared 
an  open  place  before  him.  He  was  now  near 
the  door.  A  black  hand  reached  for  his  throat. 
He  snatched  a  table  knife  and  stabbed  blindly. 
There  was  the  door!  The  crowd  was  pressing 
forward.  With  his  left  hand  he  groped  for 
his  pistol;  his  fingers  found  it;  he  leveled  it 
at  the  crowd. 

“The  first  man  who  crosses  that  door  I’ll 
kill,”  he  shouted. 

Then  he  slipped  around  the  door  frame 
to  the  street.  The  rain  was  falling  in  a 
deluge,  the  road  was  a  quagmire.  From 
the  sky  the  lightning  quivered  in  recurrent 
green-white  flashes.  How  long  would  they 
wait  before  some  one  followed  him  through 
the  door?  A  minute  at  the  most.  That 
would  be  his  start.  He  ran  as  he  had  never 
run  before,  for  death  followed.  There  were 
no  passers  on  the  street,  but  here  and  there 
a  light  shone  in  a  house.  The  rain  beat 
against  his  face;  in  the  glare  of  the  lightning 
he  saw  the  road  as  through  a  silver  curtain 
of  falling  water,  black-gleaming  with  muddy 
pools. 

The  pistol  was  still  clutched  in  his  hand 
but  the  priming  was  wet  and  it  was  worth¬ 
less.  He  glanced  over  his  shoulder.  In  a 
quivering  flash  he  saw  a  crowd  of  black 
figures  about  the  door  of  the  inn.  He 
dodged  around  a  comer.  There  was  the 
landing! 

“Luke!”  he  shouted.  The  mute  stepped 
out  from  the  shelter  of  a  shed. 

With  the  n^o  he  scrambled  down  to 
the  landing  stage  and  flung  free  the  p>ainter. 
Already  Luke  had  the  oars  in  the  water. 
The  b^t  shot  forward  and  the  dock  dis- 
appieared  in  the  blackness.'  In  the  far  dis¬ 
tance  Bush  heard  cries  and  the  sound  of 
pistol  shots.  For  the  time  being  he  was 
safe. 

'  I  ^HE  morning  was  glorious.  Cool  and 
steady,  the  offshore  wind  drove  the 
Lucy  northward  across  a  sea  of  unbelievable 
blue,  beneath  an  azure  sky.  On  the  poop- 
deck  John  Bush  watched  with  half-shut 
eyes  the  retreating  coast  line  of  the  island. 

With  the  vestige  of  a  smile  in  his  blue 
eyes  Bush  recollected  the  incidents  of  that 
crowded  evening  of  yesterday.  Huggett 
had  been  waiting  at  the  top  of  the  ladder 
when  Bush  climl^  on  board.  In  the  faint 
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gleam  of  the  anchor  light  his  black  tar¬ 
paulin  glistened  like  glass  in  the  downpour, 
a  varnished  straw  hat*  threw  his  face  into 
complete  shadow  and  dripped  water  like 
a  gutter. 

Bush  had  come  to  the  point  hurriedly. 
The  rain  was  stopping.  On  the  shore  more 
lights  were  moving  about.  Before  long  a 
boat  would  unquestionably  be  put  off.  If 
he  refused  to  let  them  on  board  they  might 
try  to  take  the  Lucy  by  force. 

“Get  the  men  on  dedc  and  make  sail.” 

He  measured  with  his  eye  the  distance  to 
the  shore  and  studied  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  It  was  blowing  strong  and  directly 
out  to  sea.  No  time  to  weigh  anchor.  The 
wind  would  keep  her  offshore;  they  could 
put  sail  on  her  while  she  drifted.  He  picked 
a  boarding  ax  out  of  the  rack  and  went 
forward.  As  he  ran,  the  boatswain’s  pi(>e 
was  trilling  and  a  sound  of  voices  came 
from  the  forecastle  scuttle,  voices  of  men 
awakened  from  heavy  sleep.  There  was 
much  swearing;  then  he  heard  them  coming 
up  the  ladder  to  the  deck.  With  a  stroke  of 
the  ax  he  severed  the  starboard  cable  at  the 
hawse-pipe,  and  the  Lucy  was  free. 

Some  one  had  fired  a  gun  as  they  drifted 
past  the  town.  The  stars  were  out  again 
and  shone  on  the  great  gray  foresail  that 
was  already  swelling  in  the  breeze.  They 
were  in  plain  view  now,  the  ghost  of  a  ship 
sliding  faster  and  faster  over  a  black  sea  in 
the  starlight.  Then  from  behind  the  fl)dng 
clouds  came  the  moon.  Far  astern  a  long¬ 
boat  lay  with  idle  oars  in  the  soft  light. 
He  was  out  of  it  none  too  soon. 

Bush  came  out  of  his  reverie  with  a 
start;  it  was  Huggett’s  voice  at  his  shoulder. 
“We’re  all  clear  of  the  land,  sir.  How  shall 
I  steer?” 

For  an  hour,  while  he  watched  the  reced¬ 
ing  hills,  that  question  had  been  upper¬ 
most  in  his  mind.  “Lay  her  well  north  of 
Tortuga  and  then  make  for  the  Mole,”  he 
answered.  Then,  squaring  himself  until  he 
faced  the  stolid  countenance  of  Huggett, 
he  continued  in  a  lower  tone:  “I  don’t 
know  what  the  men  think,  but  let  it  be  as 
they  will.  They  know  well  enough  about 
what  happened.  I  want  you  to  know  the 
whole  yam  though,  Mr.  Huggett,  but  not 
now.  We  are  going  to  the  Mole  for  more 
coffee.  That  sounds  reasonable,  and  there 
may  be  some  there.  Perhaps  I’ll  have  you 
take  the  brig  home  without  me.”  He  gave 
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a  swift  glance  at  the  distant  shore.  “I’m 
deep  in  something  serious,  Mr.  Huggett. 
I’ll  ask  you  to  serve  me  in  your  best  style.” 

Huggett’s  red  hand  hitched  at  his  waist¬ 
band.  “Captain,  you  ain’t  found  Tom  Hug¬ 
gett  lacking  yet.”  Out  of  the  comer  of  his 
eye  he  caught  the  man  at  the  wheel.  “Keep 
her  away  there,”  he  roared,  as  though  re¬ 
peating  an  order  received  from  the  captain. 
“Set  the  topsail,  ye  lubbers.  Lively  now, 
loose  the  topgallant  sail.” 

The  Lucy  was  heeling  over  in  the  breeze, 
her  windward  shrouds  taut  as  wires;  and 
a  wake  of  creamy  water  was  reeling  from 
beneath  her  graceful  stem.  She  was  fast — 
a  graceful,  narrow  hull  with  fine,  sharp 
bows  and  a  clean  nm.  Her  flush  decks 
were  level  and  white  from  the  constant 
application  of  sand  and  holystone,  and 
above  them  rose  her  masts  tall  and  slender, 
tapering  to  the  trucks,  slim  sticks  against 
the  sky.  Forward,  the  bowsprit  reared  with 
every  sea,  a  long  finger  almost  dispropor¬ 
tionate  to  the  size  of  the  brig.  Her  bulwarks 
were  high  and  substantial  and  were  pierced 
on  each  side  with  two  ports  behind  which, 
securely  lashed  to  rings,  were  carfonades 
covered  with  canvas.  Aft  on  the  fine  stem 
was  a  long  gun  with  a  traversing  slide  inset 
in  the  pine  deck.  She  was  coppered  to  the 
bends  and  as  the  wind  caught  her  towers 
of  canvas  the  burnished  met^  held  the  sun¬ 
light  like  fire  and  reflected  its  flame  on  the 
racing  sea. 

“OAIL  astern!” 

The  men  sprang  in  unison  from  their 
various  occupations  into  the  main  shrouds, 
and  scrambling  up  the  ratlines  peered  from 
that  greater  height  at  the  heaving  horizon. 

“There  she  is!”  some  one  shouted. 

Huggett  ran  hurriedly  to  the  cabin  hatch¬ 
way.  “Sail  astern,  sir,”  he  repeated. 

Almost  instantly  Bush’s  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  crowded  up  through  the  narrow  open 
ing.  He  was  bareheaded  and  carried  under 
his  right  elbow  a  leather-covered  brass 
spy-glass. 

“What  is  she,  Mr.  Huggett?” 

“Can’t  make  her  out,  sir.  Aloft  there!” 
He  took  a  voice  trumpet  from  its  catch 
beside  the  wheel  and  bellowed  through  it 
at  the  lookout.  “How  does  she  bear?  Can 
you  make  her  out?” 

High  against  the  blue  sky  the  main  truck 
darted  in  great  swings  with  every  lurch 
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of  the  brig  as  if  it  sought  to  shake  from 
his  perilous  place  the  watching  sailor  who 
clung  there. 

“Hull  down!”  came  the  small,  distant 
voice. 

“Keep  her  off  a  point;  steady  there!” 

“Steady,”  echoed  the  man  at  the  wheel. 

Already  the  yards  and  rigging  were  alive 
with  men,  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  white 
speck  which  now  and  then  lifted  above  the 
horizon.  From  the  pKX^  Bush  studied  it 
through  his  glass. 

“Mr.  Huggett,”  he  called.  “See  what  you 
can  make  out  trf  the  mainyard.”  With  sur¬ 
prising  alacrity,  the  stocky  figure  of  the  mate 
scrambled  up  the  taut  weather  shrouds  to 
the  maintop.  For  a  long  minute  he  peered 
from  beneath  hand-shaded  eyes.  “Hard  to 
make  her  out,”  he  finally  reported.  “She’s 
on  our  course,  I  think.” 

The  Lucy  was  heeling  over  sharply  under 
the  press  of  her  canvas  and  from  beneath 
her  sharp  cutwater  the  blue  sea  was  swiriing 
past  her  sides  in  a  seething  mill-race  of 
foaming  water.  Every  sail  was  stiff  with 
the  force  of  the  wind  and  from  the  wire- 
tight  shrouds  and  stays  came  the  hum  of 
harps  trings. 

By  noon  the  wind  was  blowing  in  heavy 
squalls  that  tore  across  the  riring  sea, 
churning  its  surface  wliite  with  the  crests 
of  the  waves  and  flattening  it  out  beneath 
its  touch.  At  each  onset  the  Lucy  settled 
as  if  pushed  down  by  a  giant  hand,  flying 
before  the  fury  of  the  wind  until  every  spar 
seemed  bent  to  the  breaking  point.  Now 
and  then  a  heavy  sea  slopped  over  the  dip¬ 
ping  bow  to  send  aft  a  torrent  of  soapy 
green  water  that  sloshed  back  and  foi^ 
until  the  sucking  scuppers  could  cany  it 
away.  She  was  carrying  every  sail  possible, 
for  already  the  foretop>^  had  been  carried 
away  with  a  sudden  roar  of  bursting  canvas. 
Bush  was  taking  no  chances  of  capture. 
In  the  speed  of  the  brig  he  was  confident. 
If  there  were  no  unforeseen  accidents  he 
should  be  able  at  least  to  maintain  his  dis¬ 
tance  until  nightfall  and  then  it  would  be 
easy  to  elude  Qie  piusuer. 

He  ate  hurriedly  in  his  cabin,  gulping 
the  hot,  bitter  coffee  until  his  throat  was 
scalded.  Again  on  deck  his  eyes  watched 
fixedly  the  sharp,  wliite  object  that  now 
appeared  well  over  the*  horizon.  Whatever 
she  was,  she  was  now  clearly  gaining.  He 
studied  his  bending  masts  and  crowding 


canvas.  The  Lucy  could  carry  no  more 
writh  safety,  of  that  he  was  certain. 

Braced  against  the  white-painted  rail  (rf 
the  poop.  Bush  watched  his  pursuer,  and 
now  and  then  gave  a  terse  order  to  Huggett 
or  directly  to  the  seaman  at  the  wheel. 
Two  hours  after  the  sail  had  been  sighted 
the  lookout  had  hailed  from  above  that  she 
was  now  in  full  view  and  bearing  up  steadily, 
and  half  an  hour  later  Bush  made  her  out 
clearly  from  the  deck — a  ccnvette,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  and  racing  handsomely  under 
full  sail  before  the  wind. 

At  four  o’clock  came  a  slight  let-up  in 
the  following  gale.  The  corvette  was  now 
in  plain  sight,  and  the  men  watched  her 
writh  tense  interest  from  various  points  of 
vantage.  She  was  boiling  through  the  sea, 
a  wrhite  bone  in  her  teeth,  her  clear  black 
bends  and  white  streak  clearly  visible. 
Now  and  then  as^e  heeled  under  a  sudden 
flaw  her  bright  a^)per  from  stem  to  stem 
caught  the  flash  from  the  setting  sun,  a 
sharp  contrast  to  the  tower  of  white  canvas 
that  swelled  above  her  deck. 

There  wras  a  sudden  yellow  spurt  and  a 
puff  of  white  cloud  from  the  forward 
deck  of  the  corvette,  and  after  what  seemed 
a  full  minute  came  the  dull  report  of  a  gun 
across  the  water.  The  shot  fell  short,  far 
astern  of  the  Lucy,  writh  a  plume  of  w'hite 
spray  tom  from  the  blue  water. 

“Clear  away  the  stem-chaser.” 

At  the  sound  cf  Bush’s  voice  the  men 
sprang  at  the  long  stem  gun  writh  an  energy 
that  had  been  steadily  accumulating  during 
the  last  few  hours  of  inactivity.  In  a  trice 
the  canvas  was  whipped  from  the  black 
barrel  and  the  gim  trained  along  its  slides 
on  the  pursuer.  Suddenly  from  the  peak  of 
the  corvette  fluttered  a  spurt  of  red  against 
the  sky,  the  red  cross  of  England,  a  flame 
against  the  blue. 

“Hoist  the  colors!” 

With  a  msh  the  quartermaster  ran  to  the 
hal3mxds  and  a  moment  later  the  stars  and 
stripes  broke  from  the  p>eak.  With  uncon¬ 
scious  enthusiasm  Huggett  swrung  his  straw 
hat  above  his  head. 

“Give  ’em  hell!”  he  bellowed.  “Shoot 
straight,  boys!” 

A  white  squall  bore  down  over  the  water, 
and  the  Lucy  dived  forward  with  a  mad¬ 
dened  plunge,  and  a  cloud  of  spmy,  mount¬ 
ing  like  a  mist  to  the  foreb^  and  driving 
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aft,  drenched  the  men  in  the  waist,  A 
ch«r  followed.  The  madness  of  the  fight 
had  seized  them. 

“All  ready  there?” 

“All  ready,  sir.”  Stripped  to  the  waist, 
his  black  straw  hat  jammed  close  about 
his  ears,  Huggett  balanced  on  bare  feet  on 
the  swinging  poop. 

“Fire!”  There  was  a  flash  from  the  long 
gun  and  a  rush  backward  of  the  heavy  car¬ 
riage;  a  dense  cloud  of  white  sulphurous 
smoke  enveloped  them. 

From  the  corvette  two  spurts  of  flame 
spat  from  the  main  deck  and  a  puff  of 
white  smoke  bent  aft  and  clouded  the  hold. 
But  now  instead  of  the  following  report  of 
distant  gxms  a  crackle  of  splintering  wood 
from  the  mainmast  and  a  shower  of  white 
splinters  rattled  on  the  deck.  Snatching  his 
voice  trumpet,  Huggett  bawled  his  order 
and  the  men  swarmed  up  the  shrouds  to  the 
damaged  mainyard. 

Bush  thrust  his  glass  in  an  angle  of  the 
cabin  skylight  and  ran  to  the  side  of  the 
steersman.  “Keep  her  off,”  he  shouted, 
his  voice  straining  to  compete  with  the  roar 
of  the  flapping  mainsail.  “Loose  top¬ 
gallant  sails,  Mr.  Huggett.  Crack  on  ^ 
you  have.  Stand  ready  to  rip  the  booms 
out,  if  the  wind  fails  us.” 

Again  leaning  against  the  rail.  Bush 
studied  his  pursuer.  Once  more  came  the 
spits  of  yellow  from  the  gun  reports  and 
the  white  clouds  of  smoke  from  her  decks, 
and  a  second  or  two  later  the  round  shot 
screamed  pwist  the  Lucy  a  full  hundred  yards 
off  the  starboard. 

“Clear  away  the  larboard  guns!”  Again 
came  the  rush  of  bare  feet  on  the  rearing 
deck.  Around  the  guns  the  men  clustered, 
naked  except  for  their  trousers,  black-tarred 
cues  against  sunburned  necks,  tattooed 
hands  fingering  lanyards  and  breechings. 

“Starb^d  your  helm!  Bring  her  round!” 
Bush’s  words  were  low  but  clear  and  the 
men  at  the  carronades  heard  him  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  as  the  steersman  whom  he  addressed. 
They  were  a  mere  handful  at  best  to  meet 
such  an  adversary,  but  the  broad  backs  and 
muscular  arms  promised  at  least  a  lively 
action  if  the  engagement  came  to  hand-to- 
hand  quarters. 

“Aim  for  her  spars!”  Bush  shouted 
through  his  trumpet.  Slowly  the  Lucy 
rolled  in  the  grasp  of  a  great  wave,  higher 
and  higher,  her  trucks  sweeping  a  wide  arc 
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against  the  sky.  For  a  second  she  steadied 
and  then  began  slowly  to  roll  back  to  star¬ 
board. 

“Fire.” 

There  was  an  almost  simultaneous  roar 
from  the  carronades  and  the  crash  of  car¬ 
riages  recoiling  against  the  breechings.  A 
dense  smoke  poured  over  the  decks  and 
then  shredded  away  like  fog  to  larboard. 
A  tense  second  passed,  then  a  yell  of  exulta¬ 
tion  burst  from  the  men.  Slowly  it  seemed, 
the  tall  foretopmast  of  the  corvette  bent 
forward  and,  .borne  by  the  great  white 
courses,  collapsed,  sails  streaming  in  the 
water  over  the  bows.  But  even  while  this 
was  happening  the  corvette  swung  sharply 
to  starb^d  and  her  long  pierced  side  came 
into  view. 

“Up  with  your  helm  there,”  Bush  roared. 
“Put  her  into  the  wind.” 

SLOWLY  the  Lucy’s  bow  swimg  to  the 
rudder’s  urge,  but  it  was  too  late.  From 
the  high  dripping  side  of  the  corvette  a 
sheet  of  flame  fl^hed  and  a  few  seconds 
later  a  hail  of  metal  screamed  across  the 
Lucy’s  decks.  From  the  bulwarks  slivers  of 
white  oak  rattled  on  the  planks  and  the  crash 
of  splintering  wood  below  told  Bush  that  his 
ship  had  been  hulled,  perhaps  badly.  By 
rare  fortune  the  rigging  was  practiciilly  un¬ 
injured,  but  a  few  jagged  rents  in  the  now 
filling  sails  gave  suggestion  of  the  closeness 
of  the  escape.  She  was  running  full  before 
the  wind  again,  and  the  water  was  flooding 
p>ast  in  a  chum  from  her  pressing  bows. 
Bush  regarded  the  corvette.  She  was  help¬ 
less  as  far  as  pursuit  was  to  be  feared.  Once 
more  the  black  ports  of  her  larboard  battery 
belched  their  smoke  clouds,  but  the  shot  fell 
far  astern  in  an  irregular  line  of  feathery 
jets  of  water. 

Bush  looked  forward  along  the  deck. 
The  gxms  were  in  and  the  men  were  ram¬ 
ming  home  the  wadding.  The  white  plank¬ 
ing  was  black  with  trails  of  powder  and 
cluttered  with  rammers,  gun  swabs,  sponges 
and  powder  buckets.  In  the  waist  beside 
one  of  the  carronades  a  limp  figure  was 
flung  against  the  deck  and  with  each  pitch 
of  the  ship  little  dark  rivulets  ran  from  be¬ 
neath  it,  filling  the  grooves  of  the  gun  slide 
and  trickling  off  into  the  scupper.  Across 
another  gun  forward  three  more  bodies 
were  doubled  limp  and  lifeless. 

The  light  was  fading  rapidly  and  the 
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corvette,  now  £ar  astern,  gleamed  white  in  the 
level  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  His  face  and 
body  black  with  powder,  Huggett  came  aft 
to  where  Bush  was  standing  beside  the 
wheel. 

“Luther  and  three  of  the  hands  are 
killed,  sir,”  he  commented  in  a  dry,  even 
voice;  “and  Mogridge  has  a  cut  in  the 
shoulder — a  flying  splinter,  looks  like.”  He 
studied  the  corvette  in  the  offing.  “1  guess 
we  can  slip  her  before  they  can  rig  new 
spars,  eh?” 

Bush  nodded.  “The  night  will  save  us,” 
he  answered.  “When  it  shuts  in  we  can 
run  to  southward  and  take  our  course  again 
at  dawn.  Serve  the  men  grog,  Mr.  Hug¬ 
gett.  If  anything  happiens  inform  me  in¬ 
stantly.  I  am  going  below  to  inspect  the 
hull.  We  were  struck.  Did  you  feel  them?” 
He  did  not  await  the  answer  but  pushed 
back  the  hatch  cover  and  slowly  disap¬ 
peared  down  the  ladder  to  his  cabin. 

The  wind  had  fallen  slightly  with  the 
night’s  coming  and  now  the  Lucy  swung 
more  steadily  ahead,  a  dim  gray  bird  soaring 
across  a  sea  of  blackness  toward  the  still 
glowing  west.  From  the  deck  came  the 
sound  of  washing  down,  the  clatter  of  gun 
gear  and  the  occasional  fragment  of  some 
brief  conversation.  No  lights  were  visible 
but  the  starlight  brightened  the  planking 
and  cast  heavy  shadows  of  blackness  that 
moved  ceaselessly  with  the  movement  of 
the  brig. 

The  carp>enter  came  aft  hiuriedly,  his 
dull  face  twitching.  “There’s  four  feet  of 
water  in  the  forward  well,  Mr.  Huggett, 
and  five  aft.  She’s  takin’  water  fast.” 

A  light  in  Bush’s  cabin  glowed  up  through 
the  q>en  hatch.  As  the  two  men  sto^ 
silent,  considering  this  new  predicament, 
the  captain’s  feet  sounded  on  the  ladder 
steps.  He  was  back  from  his  inspection; 
he  would  bring  more  informatimi. 

“Carpenter,”  he  called,  as  his  body 
loomed  up  from  the  hatchway,  “and  you, 
Mr.  Huggett,  lively  now.  There’s  bad 
business  here.  She’s  hulled  in  two  places, 
forward,  betwixt  wind  and  water.  See  what 
you  can  do  with  a  plug,  Johnson.  Mr.  Hug¬ 
gett,  have  you  the  pumps  manned  instantly. 
How  are  the  wells?” 

Huggett  repeated  the  carpenter’s  message. 

“The  water’s  pouring  in  forward.  It 
isn’t  the  shot  hole  that’s  bad.  Three  planks 
are  splintered.”  He  held  up  his  arms  and 


wrung  the  water  from  the  wide  cuffs  of  his 
coat.  “If  we  can’t  stop  them,  it  will  look 
bad  by  morning,  Mr.  Huggett.”  His  eyes 
swept  the  dark  horizon  to  the  east.  “We’ve 
lost  the  corvette,  anyway,  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing,  at  least.” 

A  MEDLEY  of  thoughts  occupied  the 
brain  of  John  Bush  on  this  peaceful 
tropic  night.  Beneath  his  feet  a  sinking 
ship  was  swinging  swiftly  on  through  the 
stillness  and  the  moonlight.  Around  him 
vrere  men,  many  of  whom  he  could  rely  on; 
but  of  their  number  were  some  whose  loy¬ 
alty  he  questioned.  Far  astern  was  the  cor¬ 
vette,  now  no  longer  a  menace;  but  the 
thought  of  her  recalled  the  limp,  mangled 
bodies  behind  the  splintered  bulwark- 
good  men  they  were,  whose  devotion  to 
him  had  never  wavered.  Far  behind  was 
Le  Cap,  and  in  that  ruined  city  were  men 
and  a  woman  who  had  already  bent  and  di¬ 
verted  the  whole  direction  of  his  normal  life. 

Yes,  that  was  the  answer!  It  was  she, 
that  slim,  dark-haired  girl  with  the  anguish 
in  her  brown  eyes  who  imconsciously  was 
the  cause  of  all  these  mad  adventures. 
What  could  the  future  hold?  If  the  ship 
could  be  kept  afloat  they  might  make  Uk 
Mole,  or  perhaps  Tortuga  would  be  safer. 
And  then?  Death  had  been  almost  miracu¬ 
lously  avoided  at  Le  Cap;  death  awaited 
his  return.  Again  the  hunted  look  in  the 
deep  brown  eyes  pleaded  with  him.  Death? 
Yes,  death  threatened,  but  blind  unreason¬ 
ing  love  called  to  him.  “Within  two  weeks,” 
he  said  slowly  to  himself,  “I  shall  return  to 
Le  Cap.” 

The  carpenter  appeared  from  the  shadows 
and  stood  in  front  of  him  in  the  moonlight, 
the  water  dripping  from  his  clothing  and 
making  dark  puddles  about  his  bare  feet. 

“We’ve  plugged  one  hole,  sir,”  he  said 
slowly  as  though  winded  by  his  recent 
exertion,  “but  t’other  one  forward  is  under 
water;  it’s  the  worst  one.  She’s  sprung 
and  it  can’t  be  handled  afloat.  The  water’s 
gaining  fast!” 

“The  pumps?”  Bush  queried.  Huggett 
had  joined  them  and  supplied  the  answer. 

“The  water’s  coming  in  twice  as  fast  as 
we  can  pump  and  bail.  It’s  looking  des¬ 
perate,  captain.” 

“How  long  do  you  think  she  will  float?” 

The  mate  pwndered  for  a  minute.  “Per¬ 
haps  six  hours,  {>erhaps  longer.  But  there’s 
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Biuh  passed  the  ioformation  on  to  the  crew.  “She's  English!  Not  a  sound  there 
until  1  give  the  word.  A  surprise  is  our  only  chance." 
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not  enough  able  men  to  last  beyond  that. 
There’s  two  wounded  men  and  Mogridge. 
We’re  short-handed,  anyway.” 

“Serve  double  grog  and  make  the  long¬ 
boat  ready.  I  sh^  set  the  course  for  Tor¬ 
tuga.  The  longer  we  can  keep  afloat  the 
nearer  we  shall  be  when  the  time  comes  to 
leave  her.” 

It  was  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  when 
Bush  gave  the  order  to  bring  the  ship  about 
and  to  lower  the  longboat.  For  the  last 
three  hours  the  brig  had  labored  heavily 
and  had  settled  gr^ually  until  her  bow 
now  sank  deep  into  every  swelL 

Silently  they  passed  down  into  the  long¬ 
boat  that  now  swam  almost  invisible  in  the 
shadow  of  the  brig  the  necessities  that  the 
next  few  days  would  require — food,  water, 
guns  and  cutlasses,  powder,  a  compass, 
sails,  ^)ars,  and  other  gear.  Carefrilly,  the 
two  wounded  men  were  lowered  to  a  place 
amidships,  and  a  minute  later  Mogridge 
was  assisted  over  the  side,  his  left  arm 
bound  to  his  body  with  some  strips  of 
bloody  canvas.  In  a  small  chest  Bush  had 
packed  those  few  articles  that  he  felt  he 
would  require,  and  with  an  almost  over¬ 
whelming  emotion  he  turned  finally  to  the 
companionway  and  gave  a  last  glance  at  the 
cheerful  cabin  gleaming  in  the  candlelight. 

At  a  safe  distance  from  the  sinking  ship 
the  men  rested  on  their  oars.  No  one  s{x>ke. 
The  tragedy  that  was  being  enacted  l^fore 
their  eyes  ckst  a  depression  over  them, 
a  depresdon  that  heightened  when  their 
thoughts  turned  to  the  imcertainties  of  the 
immediate  future.  The  air  was  damp  and 
Bush  drew  his  cloak  about  his  throaL 
With  eyes  tired  by  the  strain  of  the  last 
twenty-four  hours  he  watched,  as  though 
in  a  dream,  the  ship  that  represented  all 
the  material  fortune -that  life  had  given 
him.  And  yet  it  was  not  the  thou^t  of 
this  abrupt  turn  of  fate  that  distressed  him; 
it  was  rather  the  realization  that  through 
the  loss  of  the  Ljucy  his  return  to  Le  Cap 
had  become  difl&cult,  if  not  impossible. 

Huddled  low  in  the  longlxkt,  the  men 
watched  the  brig.  There  were  thirteen  of 
them  all  told;  Bu^,  Huggett  and  Mogridge, 
two  seamen,  of  whom  one  was  the  cook,  and 
two  others  who  were  so  cruelly  wounded 
that  it  was  doubtful  if  they  could  venture 
and  endure  for  another  day.  Seven  able 
hands  in  other  words,  in  iidition  to  the 
two  mates  and  the  captain.  From  the 


stemsheets  Bush  regarded  them  and  pon¬ 
dered  the  problem  that  faced  him. 

“She’s  going  by  the  head,”  said  a  voice. 

Bush  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  Lucy. 

Already  she  was  awash  forward,  her 
striker  buried  in  the  sea,  the  water  Wgh 
above  her  hawsepipes.  A  muffled  crash 
came  from  her  dedu — a  hatch  burst  open 
by  the  air  pressure  beneath.  Steadily  her 
head  settled  until  the  rudder  was  lifted 
clear  of  the  sea  and  the  water  glistened  be¬ 
neath  her  keel.  Then,  at  first  almost  im- 
perc^tibly,  she  seemed  to  drive  forward; 
faster  and  faster  came  the  movement,  higher 
and  higher  the  stem  lifted.  There  was  a 
second  dull  rumble  of  a  bursting  bulkhead, 
and  then  smoothly  and  silently  the  brig  slid 
bow-foremost  beneath  the  surface  and  was 
gcme.  A  minute  later  a  little  wave  rocked 
the  longboat.  The  ocean  was  deserted;  un¬ 
broken,  the  horizon  swept  its  complete  circle 
under  the  fading  night  sky. 

In  a  low  voice  Bush  spoke  to  the  men 
who,  still  fascinated,  were  watching  the 
^t  where  the  brig  had  dissqjpeared.  ‘To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,”  he  said,  “we 
are  about  a  hundred  miles  north  of  Tortuga. 
Caicos  Island  is  near  us  on  the  north,  and 
there  are  other  islands  at  hand,  but  there 
we  would  not  be  certain  of  water;  for  the 
most  part  they  are  not  inhabited  and  we 
would  nm  sniall  chance  of  rescue.  It  is 
best  to  head  for  Tortuga.”  He  paused  for 
a  moment  to  let  them  consider  what  he 
had  said.  “We  have  food  and  water  for  a 
week,  at  least,  but  it  may  be  longer  before 
we  reach  land,  as  the  wind  may  be  against 
us.  Meanwhile,  we  shall  be  in  dangerous 
waters.  There  is  a  chance,  of  course,  that 
an  Amoican  ship  may  sight  us,  but  for 
every  such  chance  there  are  five  chances 
that  we’ll  be  sighted  by  an  Englishman.  As 
ymi  all  know,  these  waters  swarm  with 
them.”  Again  he  paused  and  cmce  more  he 
cxxitinued  but  now  in  a  slightly  higher  and 
firmer  vmce.  “You  will  remember,  men,  that 
you  will  continue  to  look  to  me  and  to  Mr. 
Huggett  and  Mr.  Mogridge  for  your  orders 
with  the  same  obedience  that  I  have  required 
of  you  in  the  past.  I  will  have  no  complain¬ 
ing;  our  safety  lies  in  your  obedience.” 

From  a  pile  of  boat  sails  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  one  of  the  wounded  men  cried  out 
suddenly  in  a  delirium  of  p>ain.  Bush  felt 
his  way  through  the  darkness  and  knelt 
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beside  the  twisting  body.  His  strong,  cool 
fingers  brushed  the  matted  hair  from  the 
boy’s  hot,  wet  forehead.  With  almost 
womanly  gentleness,  he  slipped  an  arm 
beneath  the  slender  shoulders  and  steadied 
the  head  against  his  breast.  The  right 
arm  was  gone,  carried  away  by  a  round 
shot,  and  the  stump  had  been  crudely 
stopped  with  a  rope  tourniquet. 

“Water,  for  Christ’s  sake,  water!” 

The  boy’s  voice  quivered  with  p>ain.  A 
few  feet  away  a  man  was  already  filling  a 
can  from  the  nearest  breaker.  Bush  felt  the 
body  in  his  arms  tremble;  the  lips  straight¬ 
ened  spasmodically  and  a  gurgling  sound  like 
inarticulate  words  came  deep  from  the  throat. 

Gently  he  let  the  body  sink  to  the  pile  of 
sails.  “Never  mind  the  water,”  he  said,  in  a 
quiet  voice. 

What  little  breeze  there  was  came  from 
the  south,  a  faint  elusive  air  cool  with  the 
dampness -of  the  night  sea.  At  the  order, 
the  men  put  out  their  oars  and  Bush  headed 
the  boat  into  the  wind.  With  even  cadence 
the  steady  sound  of  the  thole-pins  mingled 
with  the  occasional  splash  of  a  dipping 
blade  and  the  constant  gurgle  of  the  water 
past  the  low  bow.  Four  men,  bent  black 
figures,  manned  the  oars,  while  the  others 
slept;  in  the  sternsheets  Bush  watched  them, 
and  now  and  again  scanned  the  empty 
horizon.  In  the  cloudless  sky  a  planet 
burned  with  white  flame,  stars  in  myriads 
whitened  the  deep  vault  blue  except 
where  the  moon  with  her  radiance  eclipsed 
their  lesser  light.  The  hours  passed.  Then 
the  east  began  to  pale;  day  was  at  hand. 

TN  THE  early  morning  following  that 
*  night  on  which  John  Bush  had  so  hur¬ 
riedly  put  to  sea,  Virginie  Goutier  awakened 
from  her  quiet  sleep  with  a  presentiment  of 
evil.  Cheerful  sunshine  flooded  the  room 
and  shone  like  a  golden  haze  through  the 
white  gauze  curtain  of  her  bed.  The  air  was 
still,  but  little  familiar  household  sounds 
came  faintly  to  her  ears.  Peace  seemed  to 
brood  over  the  roof  of  Leroy  Mangan. 

Then  to  her  awakened  brain  came  sharp 
as  dagger  thrusts  the  terrifying  thoughts — 
would  Pierre  Nicholas  attempt  to  consum¬ 
mate  the  wedding  which  her  guardian  had 
sanctioned  before  she  could  effect  her  escape, 
and  had  some  misfortune  fallen  upon  John 
Bush,  in  whom  she  recognized  her  only 
possible  deliverer?  Four  days  had  passed 
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since  she  had  seen  the  hated  face  of  Nich¬ 
olas,  but  it  was  almost  as  long  since  that 
evening  when  Bush  had  been  requested  by 
Leroy  Mangan  to  leave  his  house.  What 
could  be  the  significance  of  this  silence? 
Had  the  aroused  antagonism  of  her  guardian 
followed  the  young  American  beyond  the 
gate?  She  knew  only  too  well  how  cheap 
was  death  and  how  silently  it  could  appear 
in  the  Santo  Domingo  dty.  She  flung  her 
face  against  the  pillow,  dry-eyed  in  the  terror 
of  her  thoughts. 

To  Virginie  Goutier  the  Philadelphia  cap¬ 
tain  had  come  clothed  in  all  the  romance  of 
her  dreams.  Never  had  she  forgotten  his 
stalwart  figure  and  smiling  face  since  the 
first  day  tlut  they  had  met.  In  the  months 
that  intervened  she  had  built  around  his 
memory  the  attributes  of  all  the  lovers  of 
history.  In  the  secluded  garden  of  her  life 
he  had  become  her  constant  companion; 
he  was  the  embodiment  of  all  that  earth  held 
of  bravery  and  gentleness  and  passion.  .  .  . 

But  long  days  had  gone  by  since  that 
night,  and  still  no  word  from  him.  Had 
something  happened  to  him,  or  was  he  se¬ 
cretly  planning  some  daring  move  for  her 
rescue?  To  relieve  her  anxiety  she  played 
with  the  latter  thought,  but  through  the 
fascinating  romance  which  her  fancy  wove 
came  again  and  again  the  prodding  fear: 
Life  was  so  cheap  in  Le  Cap. 

She  breakfast^  early  and  alone.  It  was 
customary  for  Leroy  Mangan  to  drink  his 
chocolate  in  bed  and  to  arise  late  in  the 
morning.  In  obedience  to  her  order  her 
carriage  was  waiting  before  the  door.  She 
gave  the  coachman  her  instructions  and 
leaned  back  among  the  cushions. 

The  horses  came  to  a  stop  before  the 
warehouse  of  Monsieur  Samatan.  From  the 
steps  she  could  see  all  of  the  haubor.  No 
vessel  rode  at  anchor  on  the  smooth  water 
or  rested  against  the  wharves.  Somewhere 
and  for  some  reason  the  brig  of  John  Bush 
was  gone. 

Napoleon  Samatan  greeted  her  with  a 
profound  courtesy  which  gave  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  surprise  which  her  early-mom- 
ing  call  occasioned.  Gallantly  he  bowed  her 
to  a  chair,  and  flung  back  the  shutters  of  a 
window  that  the  breeze  might  cool  the 
room. 

“Monsieur  Samatan,”  she  began  abrupt¬ 
ly,  “ever  since  I  was  a  little  girl  you  have 
been  very  kind  to  me.  You  knew  my  father 
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and  my  mother.  Can  I  trust  you  with  my 
confidence?” 

“Mademoiselle,  it  would  be  my  greatest 
happiness  to  serve  you.” 

She  looked  intently  at  the  dark  level  eyes 
of  the  merchant  and  their  honest  and  friend¬ 
ly  gaze  confirmed  her  confidence. 

“Captain  Bush — he,  too,  is  your  friend?” 
she  continued. 

“Oui,  mademoiselle,  there  is  no  man 
whom  I  regard  with  deeper  affection.” 

“What  has  happened  to  him?”  She 
leaned  forward,  her  long  fingers  laced  upon 
her  knees,  her  deep  eyes  imploring. 

Monsieur  Samatan  made  an  expressive 
gesture  of  despair  with  his  hands.  “It  is  a 
strange  story,  mademoiselle.  He  Has  left 
Le  Cap;  quickly,  for  his  safety.  But  I  shall 
tell  you.”  Then  with  dramatic  interpreta¬ 
tion  he  recounted  the  story,  as  he  had  heard 
it,  of  Bush’s  encounter  with  Pierre  Nicho¬ 
las,  and  of  his  escape  from  the  harbor  on  the 
evening  previous.  When  he  had  finished, 
Virginie  got  up  from  the  chair  and  laid  her 
hands  in  his  as  he  stood  before  her. 

“Monsieur  Samatan,  he  will  return.  For 
my  sake,  he  has  done  these  things.  You 
alone  know  of  this.  My  secret  is  in  your 
keeping.  As  his  friend,  and  as  the  friend  of 
my  parents,  I  appeal  to  you  to  aid  us  if  the 
n^  arises!” 

Monsieur  Samatan  was  deeply  affected. 
“I  will  promise  that,”  he  said,  simply. 

From  a  sky  of  intense  blue  the  sun  for 
five  hours'had  burned  down  on  the  open 
boat  with  the  heat  of  a  furnace.  The  calm 
still  held;  only  a  gentle  undulating  swell 
broke  the  even  surface  of  the  sea.  Even  the 
water  seemed  to  radiate  the  stupefying  heat. 

Just  at  dawn  the  men  had  taken  in  their 
oars  and  as  the  boat  rocked  gently  they  had 
slipjjed  over  the  side  the  lifeless  body  of  the 
boy  who  had  died  during  the  night.  In  the 
bow  imder  a  rude  shelter  of  a  sail  the  other 
woimded  man  had  lain  unconscious  since 
the  hour  when  from  the  deck  of  the  sinking 
Lucy  his  comrades  had  lowered  him  into  the 
boat.  Bush  had  examined  him  and  had 
tried  with  that  rude  skill  which  years  of 
actual  experience  had  given  him  to  draw  to¬ 
gether  the  gaping  wound  in  the  broad  chest. 
But  the  flying  splinters  of  oak  had  cut  wide 
and  deep  and  an  hour  after  the  sun  had 
lifted  above  the  horizon  Huggett  from  his 
place  beside  the  dying  man  had  raised  his 


hand  and  in  a  hushed  voice  called  to  the 
captain  that  death  had  claimed  its  second 
victim. 

Throughout  these  long  hours  Mogridge 
had  sat  crouched  on  a  thwart,  his  injur^ 
arm  carefully  suspended  in  a  rude  sling.  It 
was  not  surprising,  considering  the  com¬ 
plaining  disposition  of  the  man,  that  he  as¬ 
siduously  nursed  his  injury  and  that  he 
resented  with  ill-concealed  displeasure  the 
unconcern  which  his  wound  occasioned. 
Mogridge  was  not  popular  with  the  men, 
but  the  effect  of  the  constant  criticism  and 
complaining  of  a  man  of  his  disposition  can¬ 
not  be  ignored,  and  the  second  mate  was 
always  certain  of  an  audience  whenever  he 
felt  inclined  to  comment  unfavorably  on 
the  ship,  the  ship’s  stores,  or  her  uncon¬ 
cerned  captain.  His  harangue  finished, 
with  elaborate  care  he  made  his  way  to  the 
stemsheets  and  with  a  servile  deference 
crouched  down  on  a  thwart  in  front  of  the 
captain. 

“Will  ye  be  so  kind,  sir,”  he  queried,  “as 
to  look  at  this  arm  again?  The  pain  is  very 
bad  now.  I’m  giddy-like.  Perhaps  a  tot  of 
rum  would  ease  it  off  a  bit.” 

Bush  made  no  answer  but  pulled  the 
blood-blackened  bandage  from  the  man’s 
arm  and  regarded  the  bruised  and  lacerated 
shoulder. 

“Mr.  Mogridge,”  he  said  very  slowly  and 
loud  enough  for  ail  to  hear,  “two  men  have 
died  quietly  and  without  complaint.  These 
are  but  scratches  and  bruises  on  your  shoul¬ 
der.  I  shall  expect  a  manly  silence  from 
you  who  are  fortunate  to  be  alive.  The 
rum” — he  glanced  through  half-closed  eye¬ 
lids  at  the  men — “I  shjdl  give  out  to  the 
workers.” 

At  noon  a  ration  of  salt  meat  and  hard 
bread  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand  from 
the  chests  secured  in  the  stern  and  for  each 
man  a  pint  of  water  flavored  with  clarine, 
or  crude  Dominican  rum. 

The  breeze  still  held  from  the  south  and 
all  through  the  long,  hot  day,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  two  hours  at  noon  when  the  sun 
burned  down  on  the  open  boat  with  a  with¬ 
ering  heat,  the  men  pulled  steadily  at  their 
oars.  Evening  came  and  another  night 
hastened  fast  on  the  abrupt  sunset.  Dew 
gleamed  on  the  thwarts  and  a  chill  damp¬ 
ness  permeated  the  air.  The  men  haid 
worked  well  and  even  Mogridge  had  re¬ 
lapsed  into  silence  that  although  moo<ly  was 
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by  far  preferable  to  his  customary  grum¬ 
bling  and  complaining.  For  a  few  hours  be¬ 
ginning  with  midnight  the  breeze  shifted 
slightly  to  the  northeast  and  the  mast  was 
stepped  and  a  sail  bent  to  catch  the  light 
air.  But  with  the  dawn  it  died  entirely  and 
the  men  again  resumed  their  shifts  at  the  oars. 

Ever  since  the  Lucy  had  been  abandoned 
Bush  had  kept  a  sharp  watch  on  the  horizon. 
Although  a  sail  might  mean  a  desirable 
rescue  he  w'as  aware  that  the  chances  were 
slight  that  it  might  be  an  American  or  a 
neutral  vessel,  and  anything  was  preferable 
to  capture  by  an  Englishman,  merchant 
ship  or  man-of-war.  There  was  a  large 
number  of  Yankee  privateers  at  sea,  how¬ 
ever,  and  if  one  of  these  should  chance  upon 
the  open  boat  nothing  could  be  more  fortu¬ 
nate,  for  such  a  rescue  would  insure  their 
ultimate  landing  at  an  American  port  or, 
for  that  matter,  at  a  neutral  port,  from 
whence  he  could  more  readily  carry  out  his 
plan  for  a  return  to  Le  Cap. 

IT  WAS  accordingly  with  no  small  emo¬ 
tion  that  shortly  l^fore  noon  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  the  topsails  of  a  small  brig  were 
sighted  on  the  horizon,  ap^rently  holding 
a  course  that  within  a  few  hours  would  bring 
her  within  hail  of  the  open  boat.  For  a  long 
time  Bush  had  been  planning  a  course  of 
action,  but  he  had  not  yet  disclosed  his 
plans  to  Huggett  or  the  crew.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  he  determined  to  sound  their  inclina¬ 
tions,  for  the  schema  which  his  active  imagi¬ 
nation  had  engendered  required  the  implicit 
support  of  all. 

“If  yon  brig  is  of  our  people,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  while  the  rowers  trail^  their  oars 
and  the  others  sat  with  bearded  faces 
turned  to  him,  “all  is  well.  But  I  doubt 
greatly  if  a  snmll  trading  brig — for  such  she 
appears  to  be — would  be  in  these  waters  un¬ 
less  she  is  English  or  of  another  country. 
You  will  remember  how  much  alone  the 
Lucy  has  been,  these  years  of  the  war.  If 
we  are  taken  up  by  an  English  ship,  the  con- 
^uences  are  well  known  to  you.  Escape 
is  impossible.  But  there  is  an  alternative 
which,  if  you’re  the  breed  of  men  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  to  be,  can  be  attempted.  Are  you 
of  a  mind  to  follow  me?” 

A  lank  sailor  with  sun-bleached  hair 
broke  the  moment  of  silence  that  ensued. 
“Aye,  captain,  we’re  with  ye.  But  what  may 
be  the  plan?”  The  others  nodded  in  assent. 
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“There  are  now  eleven  of  us  in  all,”  Bush 
continued.  “We  have  cutlasses  and  toma¬ 
hawks  and  there  are  six  pistols  in  the  store 
chest.  1  would  have  all  but  three  hide  be¬ 
neath  the  canvas,  while  the  others  with  the 
sail  will  hold  a  course  along  the  wind.  If 
we  make  her  out  to  be  American  or  a  neu¬ 
tral,  well  and  good,  but  if  English,  we  will 
signal  our  distress;  and  if  once  we  can  get 
alongside  of  her  without  their  suspicion 
that  others  are  hid  beneath  the  sails,  there’s 
a  slim  chance,  but  our  only  chance,  we  can 
take  her  by  force.” 

There  was  silence,  then  a  muttering  of 
voices  as  the  men  in  an  undertone  dis¬ 
cussed  their  captain’s  plan.  The  carpenter 
finally  turned  to  the  captain.  “If  ye  think 
it  can  be  done,  sir” — he  spat  carefully  over 
the  side  and  shifted  a  great  wad  of  tobacco 
from  cheek  to  cheek — “then  we’ll  follow 
where  ye  lead.  Better,  says  I,  that  we  die 
on  yon  brig’s  deck  than  to  rot  in  prison.” 

There  was  a  murmur  of  approval  from  the 
men.  The  black  face  of  the  negro,  Luke, 
broke  into  a  broad  smile  and  he  wagged  his 
head  vigorously. 

“And  if  we  take  the  brig  and  she  proves 
well  laden,  will  there  be  a  division  cd  the 
prize  money?”  asked  Mogridge. 

“There  be  the  usual  division,”  Bush 
answered.  “If  she  carries  a  valuable  cargo 
there  will  be  a  rich  reward.” 

Already  Huggett  was  setting  the  mast 
and  bending  the  small  sad.  In  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  this  desperate  adventure  the  men 
began  hurriedly  to  buckle  their  cutlasses 
ab^t  their  waists  and  to  select  the  small 
hand-axes  or  tomahawks  that  were  perhaps 
the  most  popular  weapions  for  boarding  in 
those  days  when  ships  were  laid  side  to  side 
and  the  victory  was  most  often  won  in 
bloody  hand  encounters.  From  a  chest  at 
his  feet  Bush  produced  the  heavy  smooth¬ 
bore  pistols  and,  with  the  help  erf  Huggett 
and  Mogridge,  loaded  and  primed  them. 
Carefully  the  extra  sails  were  spread  with 
apparent  cardessness  in  the  waist  of  the 
boat  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  stores 
concealed  beneath  them,  leaving  sufiBicient 
space  for  the  men  who  would  crawl  beneath 
as  soon  as  the  on-coming  vessel  could  sight 
the  loi^boat. 

Through  his  spy-glass  Bush  watched  the 
ap>proaching  brig.  Slowly  her  courses  ap- 
pieared  and  then  the  hull  came  up  out  of  the 
sea.  In  the  light  air  she  was  carrying  all  her 
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available  canvas,  but  in  spite  of  this  she 
made  slow  headway,  the  wind  barely  filling 
the  sails. 

Huggett  took  the  glass  and  studied  the 
brig  critically.  “She’s  a  merchantman,” 
he  finally  said. 

Bush  nodded.  “That’s  as  I  make  her  out, 
Mr.  Huggett.” 

“And  she’s  English,”  the  other  contin¬ 
ued;  “no  mistaking  her,  sir.  Lads,  under 
the  tarpaulin  with  ye!  We’ll  ttike  no 
chances.” 

From  their  places  in  the  stem  the  two 
men  surveyed  the  now  apparently  deserted 
boat.  The  small  sail  that  had  been  set  for¬ 
ward  slapped  listlessly  as  the  long  blue 
swells  pas^  under  the  keel.  The  pile  of 
canvas  in  the  waist  lay  tumbled  as  though 
cast  there  for  some  purpose  which  the  two 
men  were  unable  to  fulfil.  Their  app)ear- 
ance  of  distress  was  all  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired. 

A  half-hour  passed  and  the  brig  was  now 
not  more  than  a  mile  away.  Twice  Huggett 
had  stood  in  the  stem  and  waved  his  shirt 
above  his  head,  but  there  had  been  no  ap¬ 
parent  sign  of  recognition  from  the  ship. 
Once  again  he  steadied  himself  on  spread 
legs  and  shook  the  tom,  white  garment  in 
the  air.  Slowly  the  brig  swung  a  point  off 
her  course  and  as  the  two  watchers  recog¬ 
nized  this  evidence  that  they  were 'sighted, 
the  red  ensign  was  rapidly  hoisted  to  the 
peak  and  again  lowered  to  the  deck. 

Bush  j>assed  the  information  on  to  the 
crew.  “She’s  English!  Ten  minutes,  lads, 
and  she’ll  be  alongside.  Not  a  sound  there 
until  I  give  the  word;  then  follow  me.  A 
surprise  is  our  only  chance.” 

^  I  'HE  brig  headed  toward  them,  the  blue 
water  now  and  then  whitening  beneath 
her  bluff  bow.  She  was  heavily  laden  and 
in  the  light  breeze  labored  almost  as  though 
water-logged.  Bush  had  concealed  his  glass 
beneath  a  thwart,  for  now  he  could  clearly 
scan  her  deck  with  his  naked  eye.  A  sailor 
in  the  bow  was  the  only  sign  of  life  that 
was  visible.  Apparently  their  appearance 
had  created  no  particular  interest.  In 
n.n  undertone  Huggett  called  attention  to 
the  gun  ports  pierced  in  the  low  bulwark. 
Peaceable  as  was  her  appearance,  the  brig, 
like  the  Lucy,  was  evidently  armed  to  take 
care  of  herself.  Another  sailor  now  joined 
the  watcher  in  the  bow.  Bush  waved  his 


arm  to  them  and  one  of  the  men  lifted  a  coil 
of  line  above  his  head.  So  slowly  was  the 
brig  moving  through  the  water  that  it  was 
evident  that  the  sailor  intended  to  cast  a 
line  to  the  longboat  and  bring  it  alongside 
without  stopping  his  own  progress.  Hug¬ 
gett  gave  a  quick  look  of  satisfaction  at  the 
captain.  To  be  picked  up  in  this  fashion 
would  not  necessitate  the  presence  of  officers 
or  men  on  deck. 

It  may  be  questioned  how  a  man  of  the 
integrity  and  courage  of  John  Bush  could 
purpose  to  take  by  force  a  peaceful  mer¬ 
chantman  thus  proffering  a  service  of 
mercy  to  two  castaways  in  a  small  boat  in 
an  empty  sea.  But  it  must  be  constantly 
remembered  that  a  war  of  singular  bitter¬ 
ness  was  then  in  progress  between  England 
and  the  United  States  and  that  the  impress¬ 
ment  of  Yankee  sailors  by  British  men-of- 
war  had  played  no  small  part  among  the 
causes  of  that  struggle.  Accordingly,  in 
the  eyes  of  John  Bush,  this  slow-plodding 
English  merchantman  was  fair  game  to  bag 
if  he  were  able  to  do  so  by  the  ingenious 
strategy  that  he  had  determined  to  execute. 

In  another  minute  the  high,  blunt  bow  of 
the  brig  loomed  above  them.  An  order  was 
bawled  aft  by  the  sailor  to  the  steersman, 
the  coil  of  rope  came  singing  through  the 
air  and  Huggett,  catching  it  over  his  arm, 
made  fast  with  a  hitch  around  a  forward 
thwart.  With  a  quick  glance  Bush  saw 
that  a  few  seconds  more  would  bring  them 
within  reach  of  the  main  p)ort  channel,  a  flat 
ledge  of  oak  plank  projecting  outward  from 
the  brig’s  side  for  the  spreading  of  the  lower 
shrouds.  By  this  means  it  would  be  easy 
for  all  to  scramble  quickly,  from  the  long¬ 
boat  to  the  brig’s  deck. 

The  gunwale  of  the  longboat  touched  the 
brig’s  planking  and  as  he  felt  the  slight 
shock  Bush  whipped  a  pistol  from  beneath 
his  coat  and  sprang  for  the  channel,  his 
hands  grasping  the  chains  that  secured  the 
dead  eyes  of  the  shrouds.  As  he  leaped  he 
gave  a  shout.  “Now  then!” 

But  the  men  needed  no  word  of  action.  The 
sails  were  thrust  back  and  from  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  they  followed  their  captain  with 
a  rush  into  the  chains.  So  sudden  and  so 
unexpected  was  the  attack  that  not  one  of 
the  ship’s  crew  for  a  few  vital  seconds  re¬ 
sisted  their  onset.  With  a  leap  Bush  cleared 
the  bulwark  and  his  feet  struck  the  deck. 
Already  Huggett  was  at  his  side.  From  the 
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poop  came  the  roar  of  a  pistol  and  a  bullet 
sang  past  his  head.  He  saw  the  man  who 
^  and  the  roar  of  his  own  pistol  was  the 
instant  answer.  With  a  ru^  one  of  the 
brig’s  crew  flung  himself  against  them,  a 
long  pike  in  his  hands  that  buried  its  lance¬ 
like  head  in  the  chest  of  the  last  man  to 
leave  the  longboat  just  as  his  body  appeared 
above  the  gunwale.  Cutlasses  were  clash¬ 
ing.  Two,  three,  four  more  pistol  shots 
roared  viciously.  A  man  dropp^  at  Bush’s 
feet  and  rolled  screaming  into  the  scupper, 
his  head  cloven  with  a  cutlass.  Two  others 
wne  crumpled  on  the  white  planking.  Of 
the  brig’s  crew  who  had  been  on  de^  but 
one  remained,  and  he  was  climbing  now  for 
life  to  the  maintop. 

“Clap  on  the  hatches,”  shouted  Huggett. 

Already  Bush  had  reached  the  compan- 
iooway  to  the  captain’s  cabin.  He  still  car¬ 
ried  his  empty  pistol  and  jammed  its  wide 
muzzle  in  the  face  the  red-coated  oflflcer 
who,  sword  in  hand,  was  trying  to  mount  the 
ladder  and  gain  the  deck. 

“Back!”  he  ordered.  “In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  I  require  your  surrender.” 

Sowly  the  oflflcer  retreated  and,  the  pistol 
still  covering.  Bush  followed. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  through  the 
cabin  skylight.  On  the  table  were  cards 
and  some  h^-emptied  wineglasses.  A  chair 
lay  overturned  on  the  dei;  others  were 
pushed  back  from  the  table.  A  little  group 
of  three  men  stood  j^ainst  the  stem  win¬ 
dows.  They  were  ail  in  their  shirt-sleeves, 
but  the  trim  small  clothes  of  the  two  who 
stood  together  on  the  right  gave  Bush  the 
instant  clue  that  here  were  two  of  the  King’s 
officers,  a  suspicion  confirmed  by  their  ^ 
coats  tossed  on  a  transom,  while  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  bearing  of  the  third,  a  bearded  man  of 
forty,  he  recognized  the  captain  of  the  brig. 
They  were  leaning  over  a  bench  beneath  the 
windows  and  rose  upright  sharply  as  they 
heard  him  enter  the  cabin,  half-loaded  pis- 
tds  in  their  hands.  With  a  push  of  the  muz¬ 
zle  of  his  own  weapon  in  the  fat,  red-cloaked 
stomach  of  the  man  whom  he  had  en¬ 
countered  on  the  ladder,  Bxish  forced  him 
abruptly  into  an  empty  chair.  One  of  the 
other  officers,  a  small  elderly  man  with  gray 
powdered  hair,  fingered  at  his  belt  for  his 
sword  hilt,  but  weapons  had  not  imtil  the 
nwment  been  considered  a  necessity.  All 
•ere  unarmed. 

“Sir!”  thundered  the  little  gray-haired 
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man.  “What  is  the  meaning  of  this  intru¬ 
sion?” 

“Damn  his  eyes,”  interjected  the  brig’s 
captain,  “this  is  piracy.”  He  continued 
with  brazen  disregard  to  load  his  pistol. 

“p*NOUGH!”  The  words  were  drawled 
out  but  there  was  a  cutting  edge  to 
them  that  could  not  be  disregard^.  “Lay 
down  that  pistol.”  There  was  a  second 
of  hesitation,'  then  slowly  the  order  was 
obeyed.  “Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  for  this 
inconvenience,  but  I  have  no  alternative, 
although  it  is  my  pleasure  'to  offer  alterna¬ 
tives  to  you.  My  men  hold  this  ship.  Your 
resistance  is  useless.  If  I  may  have  your 
word  on  your  honor  as  gentlemen,  I  shall 
consider  you  on  parole,  confined,  however, 
for  the  presmt  to  this  cabin.  If  you  do 
not  care  to  accept,  you  can  only  face  the 
consequences.” 

“Are  you  devfls?”  The  fat  face  in  the 
chair  at  Bush’s  elbow  was  crimson  with  rage 
and  mortification.  “Where  did  you  come 
from?”  He  breathed  in  hot  gasps  as  he  spoke. 
“In  middle  sea;  honest  men  cut  down;  who 
in  the  name  erf  the  devil  are  you?” 

Until  this  moment  the  third  of  the  three 
officers  had  not  s{x>ken;  but  now  he  took  a 
step  forward,  a  pleasant  smile  brightening 
a  grave,  youthful  face. 

“I  am  Lieutenant  Selby  of  the  Ninth; 
these  are  my  brother  officers  bound  in  this 
ship  with  me  to  the  Jamaica  station.  This 
gentleman” — he  waved  a  graceful  hand 
half  concealed  by  a  lace  cuff  toward  the 
glowering  face  of  the  captain — “is  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  this  vessel  on  which  we  have  the  honor 
to  be  passengers.  And  now  may  I  b^  of  you 
to  explain  the  cause  of  disturbing  sounds  we 
have  heard  on  deck  and  the  somewhat  un¬ 
usual  manner  of  your,  may  I  say,  intruaon?” 

“Damn  ye!  What  means  this?”  inter¬ 
polated  the  apoplectic  man  in  the  chair. 

“I  am  an  American,”  Bush  answered, 
“captain  of  the  brig  iMcy,  which,  having 
been  abandoned  by  me  and  my  crew  two 
days  ago,  has  made  it  necessary  for  me  to 
secure  another  vessel.  The  state  of  war  ex¬ 
isting  between  our  countries  does  not  i>er- 
mit  of  the  request  of  safe  passage  which  I 
would  otherwise  make.  Accordingly  I  have 
taken  this  vessel.  Do  you  accept  my  terms?” 

The  men  looked  at  one  another;  all  ex¬ 
cept  the  captain  of  the  brig,  who  stared  with 
fixed  eyes  through  the  stem  window  at  the 
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blue  sea  and  the  square  of  flaming  azure 
sky.  Then  the  small  man  with  the  pow¬ 
dered  hair  slowly  gathered  the  pistols  from 
the  bench  and  laid  them  on  the  table. 

“There  are  doubtless  other  weapons  here 
also;  if  you  wish  we  shall  discover  them. 
Take  these;  we  have  no  other  means  of  de¬ 
fense  at  hand.  We  give  you  our  words  to 
remain  here  and  to  attempt  no  escape  or 
resistance  until — ”  He  paused,  uncertain. 

“Or  to  communicate  with  any  person  un¬ 
til  I  personally  give  you  my  release,”  Bush 
continued. 

“I  accept.”  He  glanced  at  his  companions. 

The  younger  man  repeated  the  words. 

“Damn  ye!”  sputtered  he  in  the  chair.  “I 
accept,  but  ye  shall  regret  this  outrage!” 

Bush  looked  at  the  captain,  but  the  dark 
eyes  still  watched  the  sinuous  wake.  “I, 
too,  accept,”  he  said  slowly. 

“Then  I  think  all  is  understood.  For¬ 
give  me  if  I  take  these  with  me.  It  is  pK)s- 
sible  that  there  may  be  some  among  the 
crew  who  will  not  prove  so  reasonable.” 
He  gathered  the  pistols  from  the  table  and 
turned  to  the  door. 

With  an  oath  the  great  man  with  the  red 
face  leaped  from  his  chair.  “Pirates!”  he 
roared.  “Ye  dirty  hounds!”  He  dashed  his 
sword  on  the  deck.  “I  have  agreed,  but  I 
will  not  soil  my  hands.  If  you  want  that” — 
he  pjointed  to  the  sword — “take  it  where  it 
lies.  I’ll  not  hand  it  to  ye!” 

Bush  felt  his  face  flush  beneath  the  tan. 
With  a  glance  at  the  red  face  that  glared 
at  him  he  turned  and  climbed  the  ladder. 
Pirate!  The  word  staggered  him.  Was  this 
war  or  piracy?  To  the  dark-eyed  girl  in  Le 
Cap  he  was  the  chivalrous  Philadelphia 
captain  of  the  armed  brig  of  which  he  was 
also,  in  part,  an  owner.  And  now  it  was  but 
a  few  minutes  since  he  had  scrambled  bare¬ 
foot  over  the  side  of  an  English  ship  and  at 
pistol  pxdnt  required  these  men,  of  whom 
two  at  least  were  gentlemen,  to  surrender 
themselves  and  their  vessel  to  him.  But 
his  thoughts  went  no  further,  for  other  mat¬ 
ters  of  immediate  consequence  demanded 
his  attention. 

There  was  little  on  deck  to  suggest  at 
first  glance  the  extraordinary  events  that 
had  so  recently  occurred.  Under  full  sail 
the  brig  was  crowding  ahead,  the  sun  shin¬ 
ing  brightly  on  her  white  canvas,  and  a  wisp 
of  blue  wood  smoke  trailing  from  the  galley 
stack.  Shading  his  eyes  with  one  hand 


Bush  glanced  at  the  steersman.  It  was  one 
of  his  own  men.  Forward,  Huggett  and 
two  others  were  securing  the  forecastle 
hatch,  and  beside  the  mainmast  stood  three 
of  the  brig’s  crew,  their  hands  bound  be¬ 
hind  them,  the  redoubtable  Mogridge  cov¬ 
ering  their  own  helpless  bodies  with  a  huge 
bell-muzzle  pistol.  Near  the  px)rt  shrouds 
Luke  was  washing  the  deck  witi  a  bucket  of 
water  and  scrubbing  with  one  bare  foot  a 
dark  stain  on  the  white  planking. 

WITH  a  frown  on  his  forehead  Bush 
called  to  Huggett,  and  it  was  with  a 
sense  of  relief  that  he  saw  the  sturdy  figure 
of  the  first  mate  turn  and  come  toward  him. 
In  the  long  hours  in  the  boat  John  Bush  had 
sensed  in  the  behavior  of  the  men  an  abrupt 
change  from  the  character  they  had  always 
previously  exhibited  when  on  board  the 
Lucy.  There  had  been  no  instance  of  in¬ 
subordination  nor  any  reluctance  to  obey  the 
few  orders  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  give, 
but  discipline  had  unconsciously  relaxed;  the 
sharing  of  a  common  danger  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  forced  intimacy  had  created  a  feeling 
of  equality  that  could  never  exist  where 
quarterdeck  and  forecastle  are  recognized; 
he  felt  that  the  men  considered  him  more 
as  their  leader  than  as  their  captain. 

And  now  these  more  recent  events  had 
increased  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  that 
possessed  him.  Were  the  brig  to  be  taken 
by  a  British  man-of-war  he  harbored  no  il¬ 
lusion  as  to  the  fate  that  would  await  them. 
Pirates,  the  red-faced  English  officer  termed 
them;  as  such  he  could  expject  scant  con¬ 
sideration;  and  would  they  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  pirates,  with  plausible  justification,  by 
an  enemy? 

If  these  same  thoughts  were  also  in  the 
minds  of  his  men  he  wondered  what  would 
be  their  reaction.  And  particularly  he  won¬ 
dered  what  would  be  their  verdict  when  he 
proposed  the  hazardous  venture  that  was 
already  taking  form  in  his  restless  mind. 
So  it  was  that  a  feeling  of  relief  possessed 
him  when  he  looked  down  into  the  ruddy 
face  of  Mr.  Huggett  and  read  there  the 
loyalty  that  he  so  vitally  required. 

During  the  next  hour  Bush  inspected  his 
new  command  and  interviewed  the  prisoners. 
“Hercules”  was  her  name;  a  brig  about  the 
same  size  as  the  Lucy,  but  designed  along 
the  broad,  bluff  lines  of  an  Indiaman  rather 
than  according  to  the  sharp,  fine  mold  of 
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the  little  Philadelphia  blockade  runner. 
She  was  English-built  and  English-manned 
and  had  sailed  four  weeks  previous  from 
Portsmouth  for  Port  Royal  with  a  mixed 
cargo  of  merchandise.  The  three  army  offi¬ 
cers  traveled  as  passengers  and  were  return¬ 
ing  to  their  regiment  aiter  home  leave. 

Of  the  crew,  Bush  gathered  from  the 
three  pritoners  on  the  deck  that  the  Her¬ 
cules  was  decidedly  imdermanned,  four  of 
their  number  having  deserted  in  the  Ber¬ 
mudas  where  the  brig  had  called  for  wood 
and  water,  which  left  a  muster  of  twelve 
men,  excluding  the  captain  and  the  second 
mate.  The  first  mate,  he  learned,  had  died 
the  day  before  the  ship  reached  St.  George 
from  a  gangrenous  infection  of  a  broken 
forearm.  At  the  moment,  therefore,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  captain,  the  cook  wdio  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  galley,  and  the  three  men  on 
deck,  there  were  five  men  imprisoned  in  the 
forecastle,  subtracting  from  the  total  num¬ 
ber  the  two  who  were  killed  at  the  boarding. 

The  armament  of  the  Hercules  was  a 
matter  of  no  small  importance  and.  Bush 
ob8er\-ed  wdth  satisfaction^  that  five  carron- 
ides  comprised  her  main  battery,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  two  small  brass  caimon  on  the  poop. 
Obviously  no  match  for  a  privateer,  she  was 
still  by  no  means  defenseless,  and  for  the 
plan  which  Bush  now  deliberated  her  arma¬ 
ment  was  all  that  he  required. 

Having  surveyed  his  prize  and  ordered 
the  cook  to  prepare  food  for  all  hands  and 
for  the  cabin  and  forecastle  prisoners.  Bush 
gathered  his  men  at  the  break  of  the  poop 
and  outlined  the  plan  of  immediate  action. 

It  was  by  no  means  an  unpleasant  pic¬ 
ture.  Under  a  sky  now  broken  by  great 
fleecy  clouds  the  Hercules,  another  cloud  of 
well-set  canvas,  drove  steadily  under  an  in¬ 
creasing  breeze.  Cool  and  dear  the  wind 
ruflfled  the  hair  of  the  little  group  oi  men 
who  stood  for  the  greater  part  bareheaded 
in  the  sunlight,  and  played  writh  the  loose 
and  scanty  garments  that  half  dothed  their 
muscular  b^ies.  The  longboat  had  been 
hoisted  inboard,  and  from  his  chest  Bush 
had  recovered  his  shoes  and  the  blue  coat 
that  had  so  wrell  become  him  on  that  fateful 
evening  at  Le  Cap.  His  hat  was  gone  but 
bis  long,  brown  hair  was  again  neatly  tied 
with  a  bit  of  marline  on  his  neck,  and  from 
bis  sun-blackened  face  his  eyes  again  spar¬ 
kled  with  the  interest  of  this  new  adven¬ 
ture.  With  one  arm  thrown  across  the  white 
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handrail  of  the  starboard  ladder,  he  re¬ 
garded  them  for  a  few  seconds  in  silence. 

“Lads” — the  tone  was  friendly  but  there 
was  the  cold  edge  of  determination  in  the 
slight  drawl — “it  is  my  intention  to  land 
these  prisoners  at  Tortuga.  From  there  I 
shall  return  to  Le  Cap  on  certain  business 
and  from  there  sail  for  an  American  port. 
This  ship  contains  goods  which  wrill  fetch  a 
handsome  sum  at  Philadelphia  or  any  port 
that  may  seem  advisable  to  make.  The 
proceeds  wrill  be  divided  according  to  the 
scale  of  prize  money  customary  writh  any 
ship  carrying  letters  of  marque.  You  will 
guard  the  prisoners  zealously  and  observe  a 
strict  obedience  to  my  orders.  Mr.  Huggett, 
you  will  take  the  ship  until  I  relieve  you.” 

He  turned  and  descended  the  ladder  to 
the  cabin.  After  all,  there  had  been  no  sign 
of  insubordination;  perhaps  his  imaginings 
had  been  groundless.  They  had  apparently 
accepted  his  statement  without  question; 
he  had  noticed  no  evidence  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion.  The  thought  relieved  him.  With  the 
Hercules  and  a  loyal  crew  he  felt  capable  of 
accomplishing  even  the  mad  project  that  he 
desired. 

There  was  an  acrid  smell  of  stale  bilge  in 
the  companionwray  and  the  cabin  was  close 
and  hot  from  the  sunshine  on  the  deck 
above.  The  four  prisoners  were  seated  at 
the  table,  on  which  had  been  placed  a  great 
platter  of  steaming  stew,  and  against  the 
wall  the  cook  still  hovered,  an  obsequious 
black  shadow  that  seemed  to  try  to  conceal 
itself  behind  a  dingy  curtain  when  its  terri¬ 
fied  eyes  caught  sight  of  Bush  in  the  door¬ 
way.  Of  the  four  men  at  the  table.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Selby  alone  rose  as  Bush  entered. 
They  had  quite  evidently  been  drinking, 
for  four  emptied  bottles  of  Spanish  wine 
stood  among  the  clutter  of  china,  and  as  he 
saw  his  captor  he  raised  a  glass  goblet  with 
a  slightly  unsteady  hand  to  his  lipts.  Col- 
laps^  in  an  armchair,  the  gross  body  of  the 
officer  who  had  first  encountered  Bush  was 
extended  apparently  unconscious.  But  as 
Selby’s  chair  scraped  on  the  deck  the  small 
eyes  opened  between  puffy  eyelids  and  pur¬ 
ple  cheeks  Icmg  enough  to  turn  a  glance  of 
rancor  at  the  intruder. 

T  IKE  a  nervous  sparrow  the  small  man 
-L/  with  the  powdered  hair  played  with 
the  food  on  his  plate  and  sipped  at  his  wine.  - 
Of  the  four,  the  captain  of  the  brig  alone 
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maintained  his  complete  composure  and  sat, 
eyes  straight  before  him,  ignoring  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Captain  Bush  in  his  cabin. 

A  slop  of  wine  fell  from  the  swaying  glass 
in  Selby’s  hand  and  sp>attered  on  the  table. 
“May  I  ask,  my  dear  sir,  the  name  of  our 
captor,  and  if,  as  Major  Bufl&ngton” — he 
swept  the  glass  toward  the  recumbent  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  armchair — “affirms,  we  are  to  be 
forced  to  walk  the  plank,  or  suffer  other  in¬ 
dignities?”  An  attractive  smile  softened 
the  implication,  and  Bush  smiled  in  re¬ 
sponse  before  he  spoke. 

“By  tomorrow,”  he  answered,  “we  shall 
sight  Tortuga,  and  it  is  my  intention  to 
land  you  and  your  crew  on  that  island 
where  food  and  shelter  are  to  be  obtained. 
In  the  meanwhile  no'indignity  will  be  offered 
you.  However  you  may  interpret  the  man¬ 
ner  of  your  capture,  there  is  no  cause  for 
alarm.  It  is  my  regret  that  I  must  confine 
you  to  this  cabin,  but  I  am  glad” — the  cor¬ 
ners  of  his  mouth  wrinkled  with  evident 
amusement — “to  see  that  you  are  well  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  means  for  solace.” 

'^HAT  night  a  fine  wind  carried  the  Her- 
cults  steadily  along  her  course.  She  was 
sailing  on  long  tacks  to  the  southward  and 
heeled  perceptibly  under  the  urge  of  her 
canvas.  Once  again  on  the  deck  of  a  ves¬ 
sel  that  he  commanded,  John  Bush  experi¬ 
enced  the  sense  of  confidence  that  rarely, 
if  ever,  deserted  him.  The  poop  was  high 
and  surrounded  by  a  heavy  oak  rail  carried 
by  white  painted  rungs  and  from  its  eleva¬ 
tion  he  could  look  forward  and  down  upon 
the  dim  deck.  The  sky  was  misted  with  a 
bank  of  clouds  and  on  the  horizon  the  light¬ 
ning  flickered  steadily.  It  had  become  al¬ 
most  uncomfortably  warm,  and  he  had 
thrown  aside  his  blue  coat  on  the  skylight 
and  stood,  feet  spread,  behind  the  steers¬ 
man.  His  eyes  wandered  now  to  the  deck, 
now  to  the  lofty  structure  of  sails  looking 
gray  in  the  night  and  again  to  the  yellow 
light  of  the  binnacle.  Suddenly  he  b^me 
conscious  of  several  dark  figures  at  the  foot 
of  the  port  ladder  which  led  from  the  poop 
to  the  main  deck.  Low-pitched  voices  caught 
his  ear,  then  three  men  quietly  mounted  the 
ladder.  As  they  reached  the  top  and  came 
aft  he  recognized  Mogridge,  hat  in  hand,  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  by  two  of  the  seamen. 


“What  will  you  have,  Mr.  Mogridge?” 
he  asked  sharply. 

The  man  stood  silent  and  his  two  com¬ 
panions  shifted  on  bare  feet  behind  him. 

“You  see,  captain,”  he  began,  “begging 
your  pardon,  sir,  there  is  some  of  the  men 
wot  feels  a  natural  interest  in  the  plan  you 
told  us  this  afternoon.”  He  hesitated  and 
then  continued:  “We’d  like  to  know,  seek’ 
as  how  us  are  all  together  as  it  may  be,  m 
the  prize  money,  wot  this  business  is  to  take 
us  back  to  the  Cap,  when  a  good  run  would 
land  us  home.” 

“As  the  captain  of  this  ship,  Mr.  Mog¬ 
ridge,  or  of  any  other  ship  that  circum¬ 
stance  may  put  me  in  command  of,  I  fail  to 
see  why  further  explanation  is  necessary.” 
From  the  comer  of  his  eye  Bush  saw  the 
half-turned  head  of  the  steersman  and  the 
quick  thought  came  to  him  that  perhaps 
Mogridge  represented  a  unanimous  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  men.  “That  wiD 
do,”  he  added  curtly. 

But  Mogridge  showed  no  inclination  to 
desert  his  position.  “Fair  enough.  Captain 
Bush,”  he  replied,  “but  with  all  respect  to 
your  authority,  I  wishes  to  say  that  there’s 
some  of  us  wot  has  no  hankering  to  put  om 
necks  in  a  noose  with  no  reason  given.” 

“Who  are  those  men?  Step  forward, 
lads!”  The  two  men  came  reluctantly  into 
the  glow  of  the  binnacle.  “Truslow  and 
Cate.  Well,  have  you  anything  to  say?” 
There  was  silence.  Bush  felt  his  face  flush 
with  the  rising  temp>er  that  he  struggled  to 
repress.  “Get  below  there.”  His  voice 
was  hard  and  the  men  stepp>ed  back  in¬ 
stinctively.  “This  talk  is  mutinous.  Do 
you  know  that?  No  more  of  it,  I  say.  Mr. 
Mogridge,  you  may  take  the  wheel.” 

In  a  disp>assionate  voice  the  steersnuin 
gave  the  course  and  with  the  two  sailors 
disappeared  down  the  ladder.  All  the  high 
sense  of  excitement  that  had  until  that  m(> 
ment  stimulated  him  deserted  Bush  as  if 
he  had  been  dashed  with  water.  With  a 
feeling  of  infinite  weariness  he  walked  to 
the  stem  and  leaned  heavily  on  the  broad 
rail.  Mutiny,  the  word  he  had  so  sharp!}' 
uttered,  seemed  to  smolder  beneath  the 
shadowy  deck  of  the  plunging  ship;  already 
a  spark  had  blown  aft  and  he  had  pressed 
it  out  beneath  his  heel.  How  long  would 
it  be  before  it  burst  into  open  flame? 


Back  to  Le  Cap,  the  central  point  of  danger,  John  Bush’s  course  leads  him  in 
the  next  mstalment  of  “The  Citadel” — in  July  Everybody’s,  out  June  14. 


The  Su  rprise  Gobbler 

A  Live  Turkey  in  a  City  Rooming- House y  an  Old 
Black  Mammy  y  and  a  Famous  Humorist  to  Tell  the  Story 


By  Hams  Dickson 

Illustration  by  Robert  A.  Graef 


OW,  Sis  Bums,  what  is  you 
goin’  to  give?” 

The  scrawny  little  chairman 
held  his  pencil  ready  while  five 
other  members  of  the  Refreshment  Com¬ 
mittee  cocked  their  ears  for  Sister  Bums’s 
generous  donation.  Heretofore  she  had 
been  the  most  liberal  provider  in  Mt. 
Rehoboth  Church.  Upon  the  occasion  of 
the  annual  dinner  Mammy  Liz  Bums  had 
always  toted  more  gmb  than  any  other  cook 
in  Vicksburg,  because  she  worked  for  a  lav¬ 
ish  family  t^t  disdained  to  lock  the  pantry. 
Possibly  for  that  toting  reason  Manuny  Liz 
had  lost  her  job,  and  now  cooked — tempo¬ 
rarily,  she  hoped — at  Mrs.  Hubbs’s  board¬ 
ing-house,  where  the  craftiest  toter  would 
fail  to  get  away  with  a  thimbleful  of  scraps. 
For  Mrs.  Hubbs  undercalculated  to  a  nicety 
what  would  be  eaten,  and  her  boarders  left 
no  scra{)s. 

Confronted  by  the  facts.  Mammy  Liz 
knew  that  the  chairman’s  request  for  a 
donation  would  put  her  in  the  middle  of  a 
powerful  tight  fix.  Yet  she  couldn’t  flicker 
and  lose  her  influence  in  the  church.  So 
Mammy  Liz  leaned  on  the  table  with  two 
fat  elbows,  like  a  pair  of  huge  black  hams, 
and  inquired,  “Bmdder  Gaston,  what  did 
dese  udder  sisters  give?” 

“Well,”  said  the  chairman,  “Sis  Petunia 
is  goin’  to  fetch  a  basket  o’  turkey.” 

“Dat’s  nice,”  Mammy  agreed,  “an’  easy, 
’cause  Sis  Petunia  cooks  for  de  Jews.” 

“An’  Sis  Ada  Medders” — the  chairman 
squinted  at  his  list  of  donators — “she’s 
promised  to  fetch  some  cake,  an’  some 
lemons,  an’  a  bowl  o’  chicken  salad  an — ” 
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“Co’se,”  Mammy  Liz  nodded  approval. 
“Dey’s  goin’  to  have  a  weddin’  at  her  white 
folks’  house.  She  oughter  tote  more’n  dat.” 

“All  right.  Sis  Bums,”  the  chairman 
urged.  “What  kin  I  put  you  down  for?” 

The  concentrated  eyes  of  the  church 
focused  themselves  upon  Mammy  Liz. 
She  leaned  back  and  the  chair  creaked  be¬ 
neath  her  enormous  weight;  then  the  floor 
groaned  as  she  stood  massively  erect  and 
announced: 

“Mr.  Chairman,  jes’  put  me  down  for 
a  surprise — a  big  surprise.  Come  along, 
Clawdeen.”  Manuny  Liz  caught  her  little 
daughter’s  arm,  and  waddled  grandly  out 
of  the  meeting  to  avoid  questions  that  she 
could  not  answer. 

Claudine  followed,  her  kinky  head 
pestered  with  wonderment,  until  Mammy 
rounded  a  comer,  when  the  child  could 
hold  her  tongue  no  longer. 

“Oh,  Ma!”  her  thin  young  voice  piped  up. 
“What  kind  of  a  su’prise  is  you  aimin’  to 
give  ’em?” 

“Gawd  knows,”  answered  Mammy  Liz. 
“I  was  ’bleeged  to  promise  sumpin  wid  Sis 
Petunia  and  dem  women  lookin’  at  me.” 

“But,  Ma,”  the  child  protested,  “you 
can’t  tote  nothin’  from  Mrs.  Hubbs’ 
boa’din’-house?” 

“Co’se  not.”  Mammy  waddled  on,  and 
presently  Claudine’s  black  face  brightened 
with  new  hope  as  she  suggested: 

“Oh,  Ma!  Maybe  Mr.  Weems  mought  git 
took  down  dmnk?” 

“Hope  he  do,”  the  mother  gmnted  fer¬ 
vently.  “I  sho  do  pray  de  good  Lord  to 
put  dat  notion  in  his  head.” 
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“Den  you’ll  git  things — plenty  of  ’em,” 
Claudine  laughed  aloud.  “An’,  Ma,  don’t 
you  figger  he  is  fixin’  to  git  drunk?  It’s 
nigh  his  time?” 

“Sho  is.”  Mammy  Liz  tightened  her 
girdle-string.  “I  been  watchin’  him  close, 
an’  sees  de  signs.  He’s  been  keepin’  sober 
for  more’n  two  months,  an’  ’pears  like  he 
can’t  stand  it  no  longer.  Mr.  Weems  is  jes’ 
about  due  to  let  a  foot  slip,  an’  dat’s  why  I 
couldn’t  promise  de  chairman  nothin’  ’cept 
a  su’prise.  ’Cause  when  Mr.  Weems  gits 
full,  he’s  jes’  apt  to  buy  one  thing  as  an¬ 
other — a  bale  of  hay,  a  bunch  o’  roses,  a 
cow  an’  calf,  ’cordin’  to  what  tickles  him  at 
de  time.” 

As  Mammy  Liz  called  each  possible  pur¬ 
chase  of  Mr.  Weems,  Claudine  kept  bobbing 
her  nappy  head;  she  knew  ail  about  these 
exuberant  celebrations  when  the  dry-goods 
clerk  turned  himself  loose  for  joy,  and 
brought  wonderful  things  to  his  room  at 
Mrs.  Hubbs’s  boarding-house — which  Mam¬ 
my  Liz  promptly  fetched  home  to  her  chil¬ 
dren.  For  it  was  Mammy  Liz  who  always 
took  care  of  the  souse  and  straightened 
him  out. 

A  T  SIX  o’clock  next  morning  Mammy 
Liz  trundled  her  ponderous  dimensions 
to  a  gate  on  which  was  nailed  the  sign 
“Rooms  and  Board” — a  ding\'  and  dilapi¬ 
dated  sign  that  conveyed  its  ominous  warn¬ 
ing.  Everything  about  the  place  was  blis¬ 
tered  by  the  sun,  everything  looked  poor 
and  starved,  except  the  cook.  Mrs.  Hubbs 
kept  a  fat  cook  for  advertising  purposes. 

This  would  be  Mammy’s  active  day.  She 
must  keep  an  eye  on  Mr.  Weems.  The 
other  boarders  weren’t  worth  fooling  with, 
especially  the  new  arrival.  Miss  Anne 
Buckner,  who  came  yesterday  to  share 
Mrs.  Hubbs’s  smallest  room  and  worst  bed 
with  Miss  Ludie  Siggers.  Two  girls  that 
couldn’t  even  afford  to  take  their  meals  in 
the  house  were  not  likely  to  contribute  much 
to  Mammy’s  church  donation. 

No,  Mammy’s  only  hop)e  was  Mr.  Weems, 
who  app>eared  at  breakfast  wearing  a  red 
necktie.  In  summer-time  he  alway'S  wore 
white,  and  in  winter  black.  The  red  was  a 
sign  of  frisky  notions.  So  Mammy  chuckled 
as  she  passed  him  a  plate  of  batter  cakes. 
She  chuckled  again  when  she  gazed  from 
her  kitchen  window  and  searched  his  inmost 
soul  as  he  passed  on  his  way  to  town. 


Mr.  Gideon  Weems  was  a  methodical  per¬ 
son.  On  the  dot  at  7:45  a.m.  he  invariably 
marched  dowm  the  Hubbs  front  steps,  pro¬ 
ceeded  thence  to  the  Delta  Dry  Gwds 
Co.,  where  he  of)ened  the  Ladies’  Wear 
Department  at  eight.  Jaunty  Mr.  Weems 
went  pacing  along  the  street,  a  bantam¬ 
sized  bit  of  dappemess,  sporting  a  brilliant 
scarf  and  twirling  his  cane.  Mammy  be¬ 
lieved  in  signs.  Whenever  Mr.  Weems  put 
on  a  red  necktie  it  was  a  sure  sign  that  the 
Lord  had  inspired  him  to  have  a  little  fling. 

“Huh!”  she  grunted.  “He’s  nacherly  got 
a  head  full  o’  notions — plumb  full.  An’  I’ll 
sho  git  sumpin  for  de  preacher’s  dinner.” 

So  Mammy  began  singing  to  herself  as 
she  snatched  up  a  scuttle  of  ashes  and  wad¬ 
dled  out  to  the  side  yard.  She  sang  and 
kept  singing  as  she  dumped  her  ashes  into  a 
barrel  when  a  fresh  young  voice  called  down: 

“Good  morning.  Mammy.  You  seem  to 
be  very  happy  this  morning.” 

The  cook  turned  and  glanced  upward  at 
the  room  which  two  strange  bedfellows  of 
pwverty  were  occupying.  In  spite  of  certain 
prejudices,  Mammy  Liz  alwrays  recognized 
qu^ity  folks,  and  now  greeted  Miss  Buck¬ 
ner  with  the  deference  that  wras  her  due. 

“Howdy,  Miss  .\nne.  How’s  you  an’ 
Miss  Ludie  gittin’  along?” 

“Pretty  well,  thank  you.” 

If  Mammy  had  known  what  an  opera- 
box  was  like,  she  might  have  considered 
herself  to  be  gazing  up  at  one.  In  front  sat 
Miss  Ludie  Siggers,  a  violent  blonde  who 
sprawled  her  fat  white  elbows  along  the 
window  sill,  while  the  dark  Miss  Buckner 
stood  up  behind  her,  and  looked  smilingly 
over  her  roommate’s  shoulder.  Miss  Sig¬ 
gers — she  of  the  yellow  hair  and  pudgy 
cheeks — was  watching  the  street  expec¬ 
tantly  and  had  no  time  for  noticing  negro 
women;  her  stolid  face  showed  no  interest  in 
anything  until  a  country  boy  drove  up  in 
his  wagon;  then  her  countenance  illumined 
with  man-lit  animation. 

“Look,  Anne!”  Ludie  nudged  the  other 
girl.  “Here  comes  Mr.  Sturgis.  He’s  gettin’ 
stuck  on  me.” 

“Oh!  Is  he?” 

“Cert!  Jes’  watch  his  capers  when  I 
vamp  him.” 

As  the  wagon  was  turning  into  their  yard, 
Mammy  Liz  stepped  aside  to  let  the  boy 
drive  past  with  his  wagonload  of  wood  for 
Mrs.  Hubbs.  Making  a  great  flourish,  the 
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youngster  stopped  his  mules  beneath  Miss 
Ludie’s  window  while  the  blonde  girl 
primp>ed  her  hair  and  beamed  upon  him. 

“Howdy,  Mr.  Sturgis.  How’s  every  little 
thing?” 

“Hello,  kid!”  the  boy  answered  cheerily, 
and  began  hurling  stove-wood  into  Mrs. 
Hubbs’s  shed;  but  he  kept  his  eyes  uplifted 
and  remarked,  “I  ain’t  forgot  that  turkey  I 
{MTomised  you.” 

“Aw!  Quit  yo’  joshin’,”  Miss  Ludie  gig¬ 
gled.  “When  you  goin’  to  bring  it?” 

‘Toot  sweet.  That’s  French  for  P.D.Q. 
Your  turkey’s  liable  to  show  up  any  minute, 
and  s’prise  you.” 

“Shore  would  surprise  me.” 

Nobody  imputes  sinister  motives  to 
a  fat  woman.  While  Mammy  Liz 
stood  listening  to  their  gabble.  Miss  Siggers 
never  once  suspected  that  she  concealed  a 
heart  as  black  as  her  face,  a  heart  that  fer¬ 
mented  with  deep-laid  schemes.  Mammy 
threw  one  backward  glance  at  the  boy  on 
his  wagon,  and  the  girl  at  the  window,  then 
waddled  away,  full  of  new  hope. 

“Ef  dat  turkey  comes  in  dis  house,  whar 
Mrs.  Hubbs  don’t  ’low  no  turkeys.  I’ll  sho 
git  him  for  de  chu’ch  dinner.” 

For  gastronomic  reasons  Miss  Buckner 
also  grasjied  at  the  suggestion  of  a  turkey, 
and  nodded  her  encouragement  to  the  boy. 

“I’m  goin’  to  send  it,  all  right.”  He 
vaulted  to  the  ground  and  festooned  him¬ 
self  against  his  wagon  wheel,  while  Miss 
Buckner  stepped  back  and  pinched  Desde- 
mona  in  a  locality  invisible  to  her  Romeo, 
and  whispered: 

“Ludie,  get  that  turkey!  It’ll  feed  us 
for  a  week.” 

Thereupon  Miss  Ludie  simpered  with  her 
fetchingest  smile: 

“I  don’t  believe  a  word  you  say.  You 
men  are  such  story-tellers.” 

“Honest,  kid!”  The  lad  did  look  honest. 
‘T  mean  it.  Your  gobbler’ll  be  here  before 
you  know  it,  with  a  billydoo — that’s  French 
fw  love  note.” 

“Seein’s  believin’!”  Miss  Siggers  giggled 
some  more,  and  Miss  Buckner  considered 
that  a  tactful  moment  to  leave  them.  So 
she  discreetly  withdrew  to  make  their 
morning  coffee. 

Anne  Buckner  came  from  New  Orleans, 
Ludie  Siggers  from  a  sawmill  camp.  Ludie 
would  use  slang,  gum,  and  toothpicks  in 
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public,  yet  might  balk  at  cigarettes,  or  the 
skimpy  gowns  to  which  Anne  had  grown 
bridle-wise.  Different  as  they  were,  a  com¬ 
mon  bond  now  held  them  together — the 
necessity  for  cheap  quarters  while  they 
earned  a  living — a  condition  to  which  the 
sawmill  girl  was  born,  and  which  sudden 
adversity  had  forced  upon  Anne  Buckner. 

The  novelty  of  her  plight  amused  Anne. 
It  seemed  too  comical,  this  vamping  intrigue 
for  a  turkey.  She  smiled  at  the  rear  view  of 
abundant  Ludie  dangling  from  the  window 
and  waving  her  hand  when  the  wagon  rat¬ 
tled  away. 

When  they  had  finished  their  coffee, 
with  a  frugal  bun,  Anne  put  on  her  little  fur 
turban  and  suggested: 

“Come  along,  Ludie.  Let’s  go  downtown 
and  look  at  the  new  gowns.” 

“New  gowns!  I  couldn’t  buy  a  second¬ 
hand  postage  stamp.” 

“It  doesn’t  cost  us  a  cent  to  look.” 

Ludie  Siggers’s  conception  of  city  life  was 
gathered  wholly  from  the  screen.  Had  she 
foreseen  what  was  about  to  happen,  she 
would  have  considered  that  Fate  guided 
their  steps  to  the  Delta  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Fate,  and  there  was  no  getting  away  from 
it.  There  Fate  had  also  planted  Mr. 
Gideon  Weems,  twenty  years  before,  and 
led  him  plodding  upward,  step  by  step,  to 
the  dizzy  pinnacle  from  which  he  now 
overlooked  the  Ladies’  Wear.  Neither  of 
these  two  girls  had  ever  seen  Mr.  Weems, 
or  known  of  his  existence.  Mr.  Weems 
never  smoked,  never  played  cards,  nor 
danced,  nor  golfed,  nor  dissipated  at  the 
theater.  Song  did  not  rouse  his  sentiment, 
and  women  failed  to  allure  him.  To  him 
the  female  form  divine  was  merely  a  frame¬ 
work  to  be  decked  with  silks  or  lingerie.  A 
woman  was  a  customer,  a  clothes-rack,  and 
nothing  more. 

So  if  Miss  Siggers  had  possessed  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  the  Weems  morality,  she 
would  never  have  misconstrued  his  motives 
when  she  watched  him  observing  the  fit  of 
an  evening  gown  up>on  the  decollete  Miss 
Buckner.  Mr.  Weems  stood  off  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  and  observed;  he  moved  nearer  and 
observed;  he  p>atted  Miss  Buckner’s  shoul¬ 
der,  and  observed;  he  lifted  the  hem  of  her 
skirt,  just  a  trifle,  and  observed;  he  fluffed 
the  laces  across  her  bosom  and  observed, 
until  Ludie  Siggers  got  red  all  over. 

“Anne  Buckner,”  she  exploded  as  they 
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left  the  shop,  “I  couldn’t  stand  that  man 
ptawing  over  me.  Didn’t  he  make  you 
nervous?” 

“Certainly.  So  does  the  dentist.” 

“Whatever  did  you  go  there  for?  Never 
bought  a  frazzle.” 

“No.  I  just  "wanted  to  look  at  the  styles.” 

“The  nerve!  Bluffed  ’im  like  you  was 
fixin’  to  buy  the  store,  and  have  it  charged. 
Anyway,  I  wouldn’t  trust  that  man  no 
further’n  I  could  throw  a  bull  by  the  tail. 
One  time  I  saw  in  the  movies  where  a  coun¬ 
try  maiden  come  to  the  city,  and  the  boss  of 
a  big  store  he  just — ”j 

The  girls  turned  east  from  Washington 
Street,  and  for  three  blocks  Miss  Siggers  de¬ 
tailed  the  harrowing  adventures  of  a  coun¬ 
try  maiden  pursued  by  a  city  man,  until 
Miss  Buckner  halted  in  front  of  the  Sani¬ 
tarium,  where  she  hoped  to  get  employment 
as  a  nurse. 

“Gee!”  Ludie  exclaimed.  “Wish  I  was 
studyin’  to  be  something  grand,  like  you. 
I  seen  movies  of  the  nurses,  at  the  war. 
But  my  gizzard  ain’t  got  the  sand.  Them 
white  tables  where  they  carve  up  people! 
And  the  blood!  That’s  what  gets  my  goat.” 

“You  become  accustomed  to  all  that,” 
Miss  Buckner  answered  with  the  non¬ 
chalance  of  her  two  days  on  the  waiting  list. 

“Maybe  so,  but  I’d  better  play  with  my 
little  tinkle-tinkle  bells.  So  long.  See  you 
later.”  And  Miss  Siggers  cut  diagonally 
across  Monroe  Street  to  the  Telephone 
Building,  for  her  third  lesson  in  giving 
patrons  the  wrong  number. 

About  seven  o’clock  that  same  night 
Anne  and  Ludie  were  buying  their 
supper  in  a  delicatessen  shop,  and  coveting 
the  plump  dressed  turkeys. 

“No  turkey  for  us,”  Ludie  complained, 
“unless  I  vamp  the  Sturgis  boy.” 

“No,  we  can’t  afford  turkey,”  Anne  re¬ 
plied  as  she  bought  fifteen  cents’  worth  of 
sliced  ham,  four  buns  for  a  nickel,  and  five 
cents’  worth  <rf  cheese. 

With  these  incriminating  packages  con¬ 
cealed  beneath  her  cloak  so  that  Mrs.  Hubbs 
wouldn’t  catch  her  smuggling  food  into  the 
house.  Miss  Buckner  stealthily  opened  the 
front  door,  and  glanced  about  the  hall  in 
pretended  terror. 

“Oh,  Ludie!”  she  whispered.  “Aren’t 
we  haring  fun?  This  is  so  Bohemian.” 

“Bo — which?”  asked  the  stolid  Ludie. 


“So  gloriously  indep)endent.  Living  your 
own  life.  So —  Oh,  come  on!  Let’s  fry 
this  ham.” 

Ludie  had  no  imagination.  Anne’s  first 
impulse  was  to  sit  right  down  and  bawl. 
But  she  didn’t.  She  only  glanced  at  Ludie’s 
unresponsive  face  and  darted  up>stairs  to 
where  a  single  gas  jet  at  the  top  had  been 
choked  down  to  a  spark  by  the  economical 
Mrs.  Hubbs. 

Their  room  was  at  the  head  of  the  stair, 
and  it  did  not  disconcert  Miss  Buckner  to 
find  her  door  ajar.  Sometimes  she  locked 
it,  and  then  again  she  didn’t.  But  when 
she  touched  the  knob  a  queer  noise  from 
within  startled  her — it  sounded  like  a  gur¬ 
gle,  a  sputter,  a  d^ng  strangle. 

“Hear  that,  Ludie?” 

“Shore  did.  NVTiat ’tis?” 

“Sh!  Listen.” 

In  the  half-dark  hallway  Aime  stood 
motionless;  then  she  made  an  unexpected 
scuffle  with  her  foot  which  sent  Ludie  stam- 
p)eding  to  the  stair. 

“Stop  that,  Anne!  You  scared  me.” 

Anne’s  ruse,  however,  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
voking  another  noise  from  the  room.  Some¬ 
body  was  in  there,  and  she  determined  to 
find  out.  So  she  kicked  the  door  wide  op)en 
and  jumpjed  back.  Nothing  happened  and 
Ludie  stood  shuddering  at  each  cautious 
step  that  Anne  took  toward  the  yawning 
blackness  of  their  room. 

“Come  back,  Anne,”  she  begged.  “Let’s 
call  somebody.” 

“No,  I  must  see  who  it  is.” 

A  dim  line  of  gas  light  cut  slantwise  across 
their  narrow  p)en,  rev'ealing  the  washstand 
and  its  broken-spwuted  pitcher.  Then, 
at  the  foot  of  their  bed,  Anne  saw  some¬ 
thing  else. 

“Look,  Ludie!”  she  pointed.  “There  it 
is — on  the  floor.  Big  black  thing.” 

“Big — black — thing!  Oh,  my  Gawd!” 
Ludie  grappled  Anne,  and  from  the  dark¬ 
ness  they  heard: 

“Gobble.  Gobble.  Gobble.” 

Both  girls  dodged  back  to  the  stair  rail, 
where  Anne  hung,  limp  and  laughing. 
“Pshaw,  Ludie!  It’s  your  turkey.” 

Bravely  Anne  marched  into  the  room, 
lighted  her  asthmatic  gas  and  saw  a  crate 
of  riven  clapboards,  wedged  between  their 
bed  and  the  fireplace.  Through  the  slats 
an  enormous  bronze  gobbler  blii^ed  redly  at 
her,  and  at  the  gas.  The  dilated  blue  eyes 
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of  Miss  Siggers  also  blinked,  and  she  ex¬ 
perienced  a  fluttery  sensation  when  Miss 
Buckner  said: 

“Come  in,  Ludie.  Here’s  a  note  for  you.” 
Never  before  had  Miss  Siggers  received  a 
gift  from  any  man.  Her  virgin  bosom 
heaved  and  her  heart  beat  as  she  read  her 
lover’s  words: 

Keep  this  dark.  The  widow  wouldn’t  let  me 
bring  it  upstairs.  Had  to  skirmish  around  the  out¬ 
posts  until  she  left  headquarters.  Then  I  paid  the 
cook  four  bits  and  got  in  anyhow.  Nobody  can’t 
stop  the  .^.E.F.  Voysee  vetre  turkey.  Tray  ban. 
Bonjoo.  Ex  CoRp.  Wii.  H.  Sturgis. 

Miss  Buckner  doubled  up  on  the  bed  in 
convulsions  of  mirth  while  Miss  Siggers 
gazed  pensively  from  her  window,  then 
turned  to  admire  the  turkey  and  remarked: 

“Believe  me,  I’m  some  vamp.  One  time 
in  the  movies  I  saw  a  girl — Anne  Buckner, 
what  are  you  snortin’  at?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Can’t  a  feller  give  things  to  the  woman 
he  loves?” 

“Certainly.  But  that — that — that  mega¬ 
therium!” 

“Meggy  what?” 

Ludie  stood  regarding  her  magnificent 
gobbler,  then  inquired  helplessly,  “What¬ 
ever  can  we  do  with  him?” 

“Eat  him,”  announced  the  practical  Miss 
Buckner. 

“Sure!  IVhen  he’s  cooked,”  Ludie  said. 
“.4  turkey  ain’t  no  bunch  of  bananas.  You 
can’t  jerk  off  a  leg  and  eat  it.” 

“Oh!”  Miss  Buckner  began  to  see  a  long, 
long  road  between  the  crate  and  the  plate. 
“I  suppose  we  must  do  something  to  him.” 

"D  ETWEEN  the  bars  of  his  crate  the  gob- 
bier  eyed  Miss  Buckner  with  solemn 
suspicion  as  she  turned  to  him  for  informa¬ 
tion  which  Miss  Siggers  did  not  possess. 

“Old  fellow,”  Anne  confided,  “you’re  the 
goat.  We’ll  have  to  learn  on  you.  Come 
along,  Ludie;  here’s  our  rations  for  next 
week.  And  your  friend  wants  us  to  clear 
away  everything  so  that  Mrs.  Hubbs  won’t 
suspect.” 

“Yes,  we’ve  got  to  do  that.” 

“Very  well.”  Anne  mobilized  herself. 
“Picking  must  be  the  first  thing.  Let’sstart.” 

“.\11  right,”  Ludie  agreed.  “Which  end 
of  him  do  you  begin  at?” 

"That’s  for  you  to  decide,”  Miss  Buckner 
stepped  back.  “He’s  your  turkey.” 
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Ludie  Siggers  was  not  the  woman  to 
accept  great  and  sudden  responsibility. 
But  where  she  had  no  plan,  Ludie  could 
produce  an  argument.  “Anne  Buckner,  if 
I  furnish  the  turkey,  you  ought  to  do  the 
picking.” 

“That’s  fair — but  hush!  Somebody’s  at 
the  door!”  Anne  sprang  for  the  key  and 
turned  it,  then  heard  a  tap-tap,  and  the 
whisper:  “Honey?  Is  you  in  dere?” 

“That  you.  Mammy?  Yes.  WTiat  is  it?” 

“Open  de  do’.  No  more’n  a  crack.  Now 
you  kin  hear.  Don’t  let  Mrs.  Hubbs  know 
’bout  dat  turkey,  ’cause  I’d  lose  my  job. 
An’  las’  winter  she  put  two  young  gals 
outer  dis  house  ’cause  dey  fotch  grub  to 
deir  room.  Mrs.  Hubbs  don’t  ’low  no  grub 
in  her  rooms. 

“Yes,  yes;  she  told  us  her  rule.” 

“So  I  want  to  keep  you  out  o’  trouble.” 

“Thanks,  ever  so  much.” 

Then  Mammy  Liz  went  dowmstairs  again, 
like  a  hippopiotamus  on  tiptoe,  while  Anne 
turned  back  to  Ludie,  saying: 

“We’ve  got  to  be  careful  and  not  make  a 
bit  of  noise.  Do  you  think  this  turkey  will 
lie  still  while  I’m  picking  him — or  flop  all 
over  the  place  and  scatter  feathers?” 

Ludie  wasn’t  sure,  so  Anne  suggested 
something  else: 

“Our  cook  used  to  talk  about  scalding 
a  chicken  before  she  picked  him.  Makes 
the  feathers  come  off  easy,  or  something. 
Quick,  Ludie.  Heat  some  water  in  the 
foot-tub.” 

With  a  vigorous  shake  of  the  head  Miss 
Siggers  veto^  that  proposition.  “Not  by 
a  jugful!  We’re  doing  this  on  the  Q.T. 
and  that  gobbler  shore  would  make  a  fuss  in 
hot  water.” 

“There  must  be  some  method,”  Miss 
Buckner  insisted.  “But  mother  always 
buys  hers  ready-dressed.” 

“They  ain’t  bom  ready-dressed.  That’s 
a  cinch.” 

“Hush,-  Ludie.  Let  me  think.  I’ve  got 
it.  I  remember  seeing  the  shepherds  in 
Scotland,  shearing  their  sheep.  That’s  the 
idea.  We’ll  tie  this  turkey’s  feet  together. 
You  sit  on  his  head  and  I’U  clip  him.” 

Fired  by  new  enthusiasm,  Miss  Buckner 
snatched  open  her  suitcase  and  produced  a 
pair  of  manicure  scissors.  “Will  these  do?” 

Again  Miss  Siggers  vetoed.  “No,  .\nne. 
But  I’ve  got  a  razor  for  my  corns.” 

“That’ll  take  lather.  Such  a  lot.  Listen, 
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Ludie.  Do  they  pick  turke)^  first,  or  kill 
them  first?” 

“Kill  ’em?  Oh,  my  Gawd!” 

“We  can’t  eat  a  live  turicey.” 

The  empty  Miss  Buckner  sat  down  to 
ponder  upon  their  dinner.  Gradually  the 
process  cleared,  until  every  step  seemed 
plain. 

“Ludie,”  she  decided.  “Of  course  you 
kill  them.  That’s  the  very  first  thing  that 
happ)ens.” 

“KiUhim?  How?” 

“Chop  off  his  head.” 

“And  the  blood?” 

No,  Anne  thought  again,  that  would 
never  do.  For  a  long,  long  while  she 
crouched  on  a  suitcase,  with  fingers  inter¬ 
locked  about  her  knees;  then  she  sprang  up 
triumphantly. 

“What  idiots  we  are!  I  know  what  to  do. 
We’ll  chloroform  him.” 

Before  Ludie  could  ask  questions  Anne 
had  clapped  on  her  turban,  jabbed  a  hatffin 
through  it  and  bolted  downstairs.  This 
most  eligible  of  rooming-hous^  was  only 
three  blocks  away  from  the  Sanitarium. 
Like  a  gray-blue  bat  flitting  through  the 
night,  Anne  covered  the  distance  and  raced 
b£^  again. 

“What  you  got?”  Ludie  asked  with  in¬ 
quisitive  glances  at  the  package  that  Anne 
b^an  to  unwrap. 

“Chloroform.  Borrowed  it  from  the  San¬ 
itarium  while  nobody  was  looking.” 

“Huh!  It’s  more  like  a  can  of  con¬ 
densed  milk.” 

MISS  BUCKNER  ignored  all  interrup¬ 
tions,  and  issu^  orders  in  the 
peremptory  tone  of  a  head  nurse.  “Miss 
Siggers,  ^dly  dear  that  table  in  the 
kitchenette.”  For  Anne  felt  a  hunch  that 
she  required  oodles  of  room  before  she  got 
that  gobbler  chlordormed  and  picked. 

Clearing  the  table  was  accomplished  by 
slinging  two  cups  and  two  plates  on  a  top 
shelf,  ^ter  whi(±  Ludie  followed  Anne  into 
their  bedroom  with  a  dose-size  teasjxwn 
and  inquired: 

“How  many  spoons  o’  this  stuff  do  you 
give?” 

“Put  that  down.  Chlortrform  is  not  castor 
oil.  Get  the  washrag.” 

“Oh!  You’re  goin’  to  bathe  him?”  Ludie 
smiled  intelligently. 

“No.  Give  me  the  rag.  Thanks.” 


Armed  with  anesthetic  and  doth,  .\nne 
paused  to  contemplate  her  patient.  The 
problem  now  was  to  get  hold  of  the  gobbler’s 
head,  and  she  app>ealed  to  Ludie.  That 
young  person  acted  promptly.  A  yank 
from  her  hook-handled  parasol  snatched  the 
turkey’s  neck  between  the  slats,  when  her 
ten  strong  fingers  grappled  him,  and  he  set 
up  a  most  astounded  flapping. 

“Hold  him,  Ludie!”  Anne  wadded  the 
washrag  and  poured  something  on  it  from 
the  can. 

Both  girls  were  now  on  their  knees  beside 
the  crate,  clinging  to  the  huge  bird  that 
beat  his  wings  against  the  ba^,  and  gave 
one  throttled  squawk  as  Miss  Buckner 
wound  her  sc^py  rag  around  his  beak.  The 
pungent,  sicUsh  odor  of  ether  permeated 
their  little  room. 

“Gee!”  Ludie  giggled.  “I  feel  mv'self  jest 
a-floatin’  and  a-floatin’.” 

“Don’t  turn  loose.  Hold  him.  He’s 
nearly  gone.” 

“Nearly  gone — so’m  I.” 

In  another  moment  Ludie’s  fingers  let  go, 
and  the  turkey’s  dead  weight  dn^ped. 
Dizzily  Anne  sank  backward  beside  her 
friend,  who  was  on  all  fours,  waggling  her 
head. 

“I  feel  so  fun-ny!”  the  fat  girl  grinned. 
“I  feel  so  fun-ny.” 

“Shut  up.  You’ll  be  all  right  in  a  minute.” 

It  was  much  longer  than  a  minute  before 
Ludie  took  further  notice  of  Miss  Buckner, 
.  wielding  a  jxjker  and  prying  off  slats  from 
the  crate. 

“Come,  Ludie!  Help  me,”  she  beckoned. 
“We  must  pick  this  turkey  and  get  rid  of 
the  coop.” 

“Throw  him  away,”  Ludie  answered. 
“I  never  want  another  bite  to  eat  as  long  as 
I  live.  Is  he  dead?” 

“Certainly  he’s  dead.  Whew!  And  heavy.” 

The  gobbler  nrade  a  most  unwieldy  arm¬ 
ful  when  Anne  stumbled  into  their  kitchen¬ 
ette  and  dumped  him  on  their  table,  then 
called  back: 

“Oh,  Ludie!  Bring  my  hatb^.  You’ll 
have  to  carry  out  these  feathers.  There’s 
millions  and  millions  of  them.” 

“All  right.”  Ludie  braced  herself.  She 
was  already  sick  from  the  ether,  and  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  sick  of  the  turkey.  Yet  for  the 
sake  of  her  noble  lover  she  stuffed  the 
feathers  into  the  hatbag  while  Aime  picked 
and  picked  and  picked. 


Tlie  gobbler  staggered  about  the  room,  bumping  into  furniture,  its  head  still 
reeling  from  the  fumes  of  ether. 
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Every  bagful  that  Ludie  toted  out 
brought  its  separate  and  exciting  adven¬ 
ture,  reconnoitering  both  halls,  sneaking 
across  the  back  3^d,  and  hiding  the  telltale 
evidence  in  Mrs.  Hubbs’s  ash  barrel.  At 
each  return  Ludie  noted  just  how  much  the 
gobbler’s  drforested  area  had  grown  and 
widened.  He  b^an  to  show  great  patches 
of  white  where  Aime  had  plucked  him  bare 
— in  ^x>ts.  The  last  time  Ludie  climbed 
panting  up  the  stair  she  found  her  turkey 
stripp^  quite  clean,  with  only  a  fanlike 
spre^  feathers  at  the  tail,  and  a  coquet¬ 
tish  ruff  around  the  neck  to  emphasize  his 
cosmic  nudity. 

“Gee!”  Ludie  exclaimed.  “Ain’t  he  a 
wh<^per?  And  so — so  naked!” 

“Miss  Siggers,”  Anne  reproved  her, 
“have  you  no  delicacy?  This  is  a  Ae  turkey.” 

“Sure.  And  bigger’n  a  skinned  mule!” 

Fat  and  pink,  the  gobbler’s  sprawling 
nakedness  covered  their  tiny  table,  with 
one  1^  dangling  indecently  over  its  edge. 

“Now,  Ludie,  don’t  sit  down  and  stare 
at  him.  Carry  out  this  one  last  bag.  Then 
we’re  done.” 

^  I  'HE  blonde  girl  had  traveled  her  route 
so  often,  and  Mrs.  Hubbs’s  rear  prem¬ 
ises  become  so  familiar  in  the  dark,  that  she 
grew  careless  at  the  end.  She  crossed  the 
back  yard  with  head  down,  smiling  to  her¬ 
self,  and  thrilled  at  the  thought  of  having 
a  sweetheart.  Otherwise  Ludie  must  have 
seen  a  shadow  that  now  stood  beside  the 
ash  barrel,  where  no  shadow  had  been 
before.  But  Ludie  wasn’t  seeing  things 
with  her  eyes.  She  went  straight  on  and 
had  empti^  her  feathers  when  a  huge  black 
hand  reached  out  from  the  darkness  and 
touched  her  wrist. 

“Sh!”  the  shadow  warned. 

But  Ludie  didn’t  hush.  She  yelled,  just 
once,  bn^e  loose  and  ran.  The  side  door 
slammed  behind  her,  and  Ludie  tumbled 
her  fatness  upstairs  without  caring  who 
heard  the  racket,  to  collapse  in  a  chair  beside 
the  astonished  Anne. 

“Oh,  Anne!  Anne!”  she  ga^d.  “He — 
tried — to  catch  me.” 

“Who?” 

“A  man!  Mack  man!  In  the  back  yard! 
But  I  got  away!” 

“Nonsense,  Ludie.” 

“He  did!  There!”  The  hysterical  Miss 
Siggers  sprang  upright,  her  foger  pointing 


to  a  black  face  that  now  p>eered  in  at  the 
door.  “Look!  There  he  is!” 

“Goosey!  That’s  Mammy  Liz.”  Anne 
burst  out  laughing  when  the  solemn-faced 
cook  squeezed  into  their  narrow  quarters. 
“Mammy,  what  on  earth  are  you  doing 
here,  at  t^  time  of  night?” 

That  was  none  of  Miss  Buckner’s  busi¬ 
ness;  and  Mammy  didn’t  tell  that  she’d 
been  keeping  vigilant  eyes  on  Mr.  Weems 
until  he  escaped  from  her  in  a  taxi,  under 
convoy  of  hilarious  friends.  So  she  rushed 
back  to  make  sure  that  he  hadn’t  reached 
home.  That’s  why  she  was  gazing  up  at  the 
window  of  Mr.  Weems  when  Ludie  got  her 
fright. 

“Dar  now,  Miss  Ludie.”  Mammy  Liz 
bent  over  the  girl.  “Dar  now!  I  didn’t 
aim  to  skeer  you.  I  jest  glimpsed  yo’  light, 
an’  says  to  myself,  ‘I  wonder  is  dem  chillum 
gone  an’  picked  dat  turkey  in  deir  room?”’ 
AikI  there  lay  the  naked  gobbler,  speaking 
for  himself. 

“Ugh!”  the  old  woman  groaned.  “Sumpin 
powerful  unpleasant  is  ’bout  to  happen  in 
dis  boa’din’-house.” 

“Why?”  Arme  questioned.  “Does  Mrs. 
Hubbs  know  anything?” 

“Not  yit.  Not  jdt.  But  fust  thing  in  de 
mornin’  she’s  goin’  to  say,  ‘How  come  dese 
fedders  in  my  ash  barrel?’  Den  she’ll  go 
pokin’  round,  wid  dat  long  nose  o’  hem,  till 
she  skiwers  dis  gobbler.  Ugh!  I  wouldn’t 
be  nif^h  dis  place  when  she  blows  up.” 

“Well,  what’s  to  be  done  about  it?”  Miss 
Buckner’s  steady  voice  proved  that  she 
wasn’t  bluffed,  like  the  other  girl;  so 
Mammy  Liz  felt  around  more  cautiously. 

“Honey,  I  tell  you  what  I’d  do.  Ef 
’twuz  me,  I’d  git  rid  o’  dat  gobbler,  dis  verj* 
night,  an’ — ” 

“No  such  thing.  He’s  been  too  much 
trouble.  Here,  Mammy,  you  take  this 
quarter,  and  get  rid  the  feathers.  We’ll 
keep  the  gobbler  ourselves.” 

“Jes’  as  you  say,  honey.  Jes’  as  you  say. 
But  I’d  hate  to  see  a  lady  git  to  fightin’  md 
Mrs.  Hubbs.  ’Sides  dat,  somebody  mought 
come  in  here  an’  steal  yo’  turkey.  Niggers 
is  all  de  time  climbin’  in  dat  window.” 

Burglars?”  Ludie’s  blue  eyes  bulged. 

“Sholy.  It  comes  so  handy  for  burglars 
to  crawl  over  dat  woodshed.” 

“Go  ’long.  Mammy;  go  ’long.”  .\nne 
gave  her  a  good-natured  shove,  and  the  old 
woman  went  out,  muttering  to  herself. 
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“Now,  Anne,”  asked  Ludie,  dropping  into 
a  chair,  “what  are  we  going  to  do  next?” 

“Next?  I’m  going  to  bed.  It’s  nearly  one 
o’dock.  But  that’s  what  /  call  a  well- 
dressed  turkey.” 

“Dressed?  He’s  scan’alous  undressed. 
But,  Anne,  ain’t  you  got  somethin*  more  to 
do  to  him?” 

“I  rather  imagine  there  must  be,”  Anne 
answered  dubiously.  “But  we’ll  decide  on 
that  tomorrow.” 

Even  the  flutteration  over  her  successful 
debut  as  a  vamp  failed  to  keep  Miss 
Siggers  awake;  and  insomnia  never  jarred 
upon  the  soundness  of  Anne’s  slumber. 
ITjey  were  both  dog-tired. 

Whether  she  had  barely  dozed,  or  been 
sleeping  for  hours,  Ludie  did  not  know  when 
her  clump  of  knotted  curl-papers  and  hor 
tousled  head  shot  up  into  the  air.  She  sat 
erect,  IxJt  upright  in  bed,  and  listened — 
listened  again.  Somebody  was  in  their 
kitchenette.  She  heard  a  pan  rattle.  There  I 
It  rattled  again. 

“Annel  Anne!”  Ludie  shook  her  uncon¬ 
scious  bedfellow.  “Wake  up!  Burglar’s  after 
our  turkey.” 

“What?”  The  black  head  peeped  up 
beside  the  yellow.  Anne  Buckner  was  no 
alarmist.  She  also  heard  a  thumping  on 
the  kitchenette  floor,  like  the  tread  of  a 
barefoot  man.  Their  hall  door  was  locked; 
but  their  window,  and  that  (rf  the  kitchen¬ 
ette,  had  been  left  open.  A  thief  might 
easily  climb  in  from  Mrs.  Hubbs’s  wood¬ 
shed,  as  Mammy  Liz  had  predicted. 

“Ludie!”  Anne  whispered.  “Get  up  qui¬ 
etly.  We’ll  slip  into  the  hall,  lock  the  door 
behind  us  and  yell.” 

s  “All  right.  I’m  so  scared  I  can’t  wiggle.” 
I  Ludie  had  scarcely  ventured  a  tentative 
f  foot  upon  the  floor  when  she  tumbled  back 
!  again  and  pointed. 

“Look,  Anne!  Lo(^!  That  doorf” 

The  kitchenette  door  was  being  pushed 
open,  as  if  by  a  slow  and  wary  hand  from 
the  other  side.  Both  girls  stared  in  terror, 
I  dreading  the  sight  erf  a  burglar’s  evil  face  as 
their  door  swung  wider.  Nobody  came 
through.  Yet  they  heard  the  same  noise. 
I  Now  it  was  within  their  own  room.  The 
same  padded  footstep®  were  approaching 
their  bed.  Day  had  nearly  come.  There 
•as  prfenty  of  li^t,  but  the  terrified  girls 
could  see  rrothing.  Then  they  heard  a 
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“Gobble!  Gobble!  Gobble!”  immediately 
beside  their  bed.  Ludie  droppjed  back,  help>- 
less,  while  Anne  boimded  mit  of  bed  on  the 
far  side  and  exclaimed: 

“Ludie,  it’s  your  turkey,  come  to  life!” 

“Come  to  life?  Goddlemighty!” 

Dumb  with  fear  Miss  Ludie  sat  up  and 
eyed  the  resurrection  of  her  gobbler,  which 
staggered  about  the  room,  bumping  into 
furniture,  its  head  still  reeling  from  the 
fumes  of  ether,  and  full  of  amazement  at  its 
naked  condition. 

“Get  up,  Ludie,”  Aime  called.  “And 
help  me  to  catch  him.”  • 

“Not  me!  I  wouldn’t  put  my  hand  on 
that  thing  for  a  million  dollars.” 

“Then /will.” 

But  all  of  Anne  Buckner’s  strategy  failed 
to  trap  the  turkey.  It  dodged  and  ducked 
and  sidestep)p)ed,  and  finally  compreunised 
its  dignity  by  creeping  under  their  bed. 

“Ludie,  you  catch  him  on  this  side,”  Anne 
said  as  she  went  under  the  bed  after  it. 

Again  Miss  Ludie  tried  the  exp)eriment 
of  trusting  one  bare  leg  upran  the  floor,  when 
the  turkey’s  cerfd  wing  scrap>ed  against  it. 
She  leap)^.  She  leap)ed  straight  ahead. 
At  her  second  jump,  Ludie  snatched  r^n 
the  door,  through  which  the  gobbler  in¬ 
stantly  disapp)eared.  Before  Anne  could 
crawl  out  from  under  the  bed,  the  turkey 
was  gone  and  Ludie  had  relocked  their 
door  and  stood  defending  it. 

“Ludie  Siggers” — Anne  confronted  her  in 
a  fluffy  nightgown — “march  yourself  out 
there  and  bring  that  turkey  back.” 

“Not  on  your  life!  Go  yourself.  You 
chloroformed  him.” 

Angrily  Miss  Buckner  threw  Ludie  from 
the  door,  c^ned  it  and  p>eered  out.  In  the 
dim  light  she  saw  their  turkey  wabbling 
toward  the  front,  away  from  the  staircase, 
swaying  and  wavering  like  a  drunken  man, 
and  casting  grotesque  shadows  along  the 
floor.  Anne  Buckner  carried  a  lot  of  deter¬ 
mination  in  that  frilly  gown  of  hers.  She 
hesitated  a  moment;  but  the  house  was  very 
still,  everybody  seemed  asleq),  and  she  ran 
out  barefoot  to  recaptyre  it. 

“Come  on,  Ludie.” 

Both  girls  were  in  the  far  front  of  the 
upp)er  hall,  so  intent  upx>n  cmralling 
their  gobbler  in  a  comer  that  neither  of 
them  heard  a  taxicab  which  stopp)ed  out- 
wide,  nor  heard  the  muffled  voices  <rf  men 
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who  were  unloading  Mr.  Weems.  At  the 
edge  of  the  sidewalk  Mr.  Weems  was  giving 
his  friends  much  trouble  to  extract  him 
from  the  taxi  and  balance  him  up>on  his  feet. 

“Come  in,  fellers.  Come  in.”  He  waved 
a  hospitable  hand  toward  his  mansion. 

“Too  late,  ol’  sox,”  a  semi-sober  man 
replied. 

“  ’Tain’t  late.  Come  in,”  Mr.  Weems 
insisted.  “I’m  givin’  a  dinner.  Bought  all 
these  things.  Shee!” 

It  was  not  diflBcult  to  see  the  prop¬ 
erty  which  Mr.  Weems  had  accumulated. 
Mammy  Liz  saw  it  very  plainly  from  where 
her  bulky  blackness  crouched  behind  the 
ash  barrel.  Packages  fell  out  of  the  taxicab; 
cans  rolled  out  from  the  taxicab,  and  bundles 
strewed  the  sidewalk.  A  bowl  of  goldfish 
and  a  sheaf  of  American  Beauties  Mr. 
Weems  bore  in  his  own  loving  arms. 

“Plenty  for  ev’ybody,”  he  announced. 
“Coin’  to  cook  ten  pounds  o’  beefsteak  in 
my  ’partments.  Dec’rate  ’Merican  Beau¬ 
ties.  Aw,  come  in,  fellers.  Come  in!” 

Two  friends  willi  fairly  manageable  legs 
lifted  Mr.  Weems  up  the  front  steps  and 
deposited  him  on  the  hallway  floor,  in  a 
recumbent  attitude,  so  that  he  couldn’t  fall, 
then  humorously  piled  all  the  packages  on 
top  of  him.  Living  this  monument  as  a 
testimonial  of  affection,  his  friends  in  the 
taxi  drove  away. 

“Aw,  come  in,  fellers!  I’m  jes’  ’ginnin’ 
to  shelebrate!” 

Indignant  at  their  desertion,  Mr.  Weems 
gather^  a  few  of  his  belongings,  but  never 
thought  of  closing  the  door.  He  had  plenty 
to  think  about  when  he  began  to  negotiate 
the  i>erilous  stairway,  spilling  ])ackages  as 
he  climbed.  From  near  the  top  his  golf- 
bag  fell  clattering  to  the  bottom,  and  Mr. 

.  Weems  turned  to  wave  it  a  dignified  adieu. 

“Suit  yo’self,  ol’  sox.  Suit  yo’self.” 

This  rattle  of  golf  clubs  was  the  first 
warning  to  reach  Miss  Ludie’s  ears,  while 
she  and  Anne  were  cornering  their  turkey 
in  the  upper  hall.  The  fat  girl  turned  and 
saw  a  head  appear,  with  the  rakish  smile 
of  Mr.  Weems,  and  she  clutched  Anne’s 


occupying  a  p>osition  between  the  night- 
robed  girls  and  their  door.  There  he  stood 
chuckling,  with  an  armful  of  roses,  a  bowl  of 
goldfish,  a  box  of  candy  and  other  things. 
Anne  Buckner  drew  herself  up,  rigid  and 
chillier  than  a  vestal,  as  Mr.  Weems  moved 
toward  her.  Their  door  stood  open.  He 
glanced  inside  and  grinned.  The  ways  of 
this  amusing  world  seemed  a  comical  pro¬ 
fundity  to  Mr.  Weems.  A  moment  he 
paused,  looking  in  at  their  room,  then  set 
resolute  face  toward  the  women. 

“He’s  cornin’.”  Ludie  shivered  and 
foresaw  the  big  scene,  which  always  hap¬ 
pened  to  country  girls  in  the  movies.  There 
was  no  escape;  all  doors  were  locked  except 
their  own,  and  they  couldn’t  reach  that 
The  white-robed  figures  huddled  together 
but  saw  no  way  to  avoid  this  smirking  roui 
with  his  shameful  flowers  and  his  candy. 
So  Miss  Anne  Haven  Buckner  grasped  the 
hand  of  her  friend  and  side  by  side  their 
phalanx  of  virtue  went  forward. 

Mr.  Weems  glanced  up.  Two  white 
apparitions  never  daunted  him.  He  wasn’t 
skittish  of  nightgowns.  Nightgowns  were 
part  of  his  trade.  His  eyes  sparkled  with 
love-lit  recognition  at  the  first  and  frilliest 
one.  He  stopped.  His  lif)s  moved,  and 


from  the  methodical  index  of  his  mind  he 
murmured: 

“Kips  &  Bamberger.  Style  R.  Lot  844. 
Sp>ecial.” 

Ludie’s  plainer  gown  he  relegated  in 
silence  to  the  seventy-nine-cent  counter. 
But  Miss  Buckner’s  robe  de  nuit  was  hand¬ 
made,  with  a  novel  design  in  applique  at 
the  bottom.  So  his  mercantile  eye  wan¬ 
dered  downward  to  observe,  while  Anne’s 
face  went  fiery  red. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?”  she  de¬ 
manded. 

“Come  in,  ladies — my  ’partments.  I’m 
givin’  big  dinner.  Make  self  at  home.” 

“You  insolent!''  Anne  burst  out. 


“Look,  .\nne!  That  nasty  man’s  coming 
after  us.  He’s  bringing  flowers — and  candy. 
I  told  you  not  to  trust  him.” 

Now  that  he  had  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
foothold  at  the  head  of  the  stair,  Mr.  Weems 
took  spraddle-legged  possession  of  the  hall. 


WITH  maudlin  gallantry  Mr.  Weems 
stepped  back,  bowing  very  low,  bow¬ 
ing  extremely  low,  shedding  olives,  celery, 
b^fsteak,  along  the  floor,  and  courteously 
waving  the  hand  that  held  his  American 
Beauties. 

“Go  far’s  you  like,  ladies.  Go  far’s  you 
like.  Tomorrer’s  my  birthday.” 

More  and  more  profoundly  Mr.  Weems 
bowed  until  he  sat  down,  abruptly  but 
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solemnly  sat  down,  as  if  that  were  the  pre- 
dse  coup  that  he  had  planned,  sat  down 
with  his  back  against  the  wall  beside  Anne’s 
open  door,  playfully  prodding  the  pretty 
little  goldfish  and  singing  to  himself: 

“I’m  goin’  to  be  Queen  o’  th’  May,  mother; 

I’m  goin’  to  be  Queen  o’  th’  May.” 

As  his  song  went  hiccuping  down  the 
stair,  the  front  door  opened  a  little  wider 
and  Mammy  Liz  peep^  in.  “Huh!”  She 
listened  and  grinned.  “Mr.  Weems  sho  is 
feelin’  fine.”  Her  glance  followed  his  trail 
along  the  stair.  Those  golf  dubs  she  could 
sdl;  Mount  Rdioboth  congregation  would 
eat  the  stuff  in  cans.  Mr.  Weems  must 
have  plenty  more  in  his  room,  and  nothing 
would  be  left  behind.  But  die  heard  Miss 
Anne’s  voice,  and  waited. 

Upstairs  Mr.  Weems  sat  against  the  door, 
blocking  the  girls’  way,  and  improvising 
bis  sonnet  to  the  golc^sh:  “I’m  goin’  to 
be  Queen  o’  th’  May,  fishy;  goin’  to  be 
Queen  o’  th’  May.” 

“Ludie!”  Aime  whispiered.  “I  believe  the 
man’s  been  drinking.” 

“Sure!  They  always  tanks  up  before 
they  pulls  the  rough  stuff.” 

“Then  we  must  get  into  our  room.” 

“But  we  can’t  step  right  over  his  legs.” 
“We  must  step  over  him.” 

The  girls  had  forgotten  their  tuAey,  but 
the  turkey  remembered.  Nobody  seemed 
to  be  hindering,  and  here  was  his  chance. 
He  crouched  close  to  the  wall,  squeezed  past 
the  girls,  then  stopped  and  blinked  at  a  new 
obstacle  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Weems,  whose 
erratic  legs  stretched  half  across  the  hall¬ 
way.  The  gobbler  looked  at  those  legs  and 
paused  suspiciously.  Then  his  nakedness 
wabbled  on  again,  his  long  neck  thrust 
forward  to  reconnoiter  Mr.  Weems,  and  his 
spread  tail  steering  him  like  a  rudder. 

Mr.  Weems  continued  serenading  his 
goldfish,  “I’m  goin’  to  be  Queen  o’  th’  — ” 
Suddenly  he  shut  up.  He  saw  something. 
Or  thought  he  saw  something.  His  mouth 
flew  open.  He  stared  at  that  staggering 
Thing,  at  that  red-eyed  naked  phantom. 
Maybe  it  was  there,  and  maybe  it  wasn’t. 
Anyway,  with  a  convulsive  movement  Mr. 
Weems  jerked  in  both  his  legs. 

“Gobble!  Gobble!  Gobble!”  said  the 
startled  turkey. 

Mr.  Weems  didn’t  say  a  word.  He 
merely  rolled  over  and  galloped  on  all  fours 
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through  the  first  hole  that  would  hide  him — 
into  Miss  Buckner’s  room.  His  1^  van¬ 
ished  within  while  the  abandoned  bowl  was 
still  settling  on  its  side,  and  the  goldfish 
were  spilling  out. 

“Ludie!”  Anne  gripped  her  arm.  '  “The 
man  is  drunk.” 

“Sure!  Loaded  for  geese.  Lenune  git  at 
him.” 

Every  scale  of  romance  and  glamour  fell 
from  the  eyes  of  Miss  Siggers,  ex-cook  at 
the  sawmill,  famous  for  the  promptitude 
with  which  she  bounced  the  souses  on 
Saturday  nights.  She  glanced  around  for  a 
billet  of  w(^,  for  an  ax  handle,  a  cant- 
hook,  or  a  angletree.  But  the  empty  hall¬ 
way  furnished  no  such  weapon,  so  Ludie 
advanced,  barelegged  and  barehanded,  to 
the  eviction  of  Mr.  Weems.  Her  nightgown 
was  all  too  short,  and  Ludie  had  nearly 
reached  the  door  when  she  exclaimed,  “Oh!” 
and  stopped.  For  Mr.  Weems  had  poked 
out  his  bristly  head  from  the  very  bottom  of 
her  doorway,  and  was  squinting  like  a  rat 
along  the  floor. 

“You  sneaky  little  devil!”  She  denounced 
him. 

'DAD  as  he  was,  Ludie  Siggers  had  mis- 
judged  Mr.  Weems;  he  wasn’t  looking 
at  a  pair  of  fat  piano  legs,  but  only  making 
sure  that  the  gobbler  was  still  there.  Then 
Mr.  Weems  snatched  back  his  head  again, 
just  in  time  to  keep  the  enraged  Miss 
Siggers  from  stepping  on  it  He  wasn’t 
quick  enough  to  slam  the  door  in  her  face; 
Ludie  wedged  in  her  shoulder,  and  shoved 
like  a  mule  until  the  door  burst  open  and 
she  plunged  within. 

“Get  out  o’  here,  you  low-down  skunk!” 

“Can’t,  lady,”  he  whimpered.  “Some¬ 
thing  awful's  in  the  hall.” 

“Then  I’ll  throw  you  out!” 

Ludie  was  |)erfectly  able  to  evict  him, 
but  Mr.  Weems  so  interlaced  his  arms 
among  the  iron  rods  of  her  bed,  and  grappled 
a  rocking-chair  with  both  legs,  that  she 
couldn’t  throw  out  the  man  unless  she 
threw  out  the  furniture. 

“Ain’t  goin'?”  Ludie  panted,  and  let  go 
his  collar  to  get  a  grip  on  Mr.  Weems’  hair, 
then  bump>ed  Lothario’s  head  against  the 
bed  frame  until  he  yelled:  “Lemme  go!” 

“Let  him  go,  Ludie,”  Anne  pleaded. 
“Let  him  go.  You’ll  alarm  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Who’s  that?  Oh!  Mammy  Liz!” 
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Anne  whirled-,  and  Ludie  suspended  her 
pommeling  when  she  saw  Mammy 
Liz  standing  in  their  doorway — big  fat 
Maituny,  with  an  old-time  basket  on  her 
arm,  and  charitable  apologies  for  every 
form  of  human  frailty. 

“Look,  Mammy!  Look!”  Anne’s-  quiver¬ 
ing  finger  pwinted.  “This  man  broke  into 
our  room.  Please  help  us  get  him  out.” 

“Lord,  Lord,  honey  child,’  ’  Mammy 
smiled.  “Mister  Weems  never  meant  no 
harm.  He  jes’  made  a  mistake.” 
“Mistake?” 

“Yas’m.  He  lives  in  dat  ’j’inin’  room.” 
“Next  to  us?” 

“Yas’m.”  Mammy  kept  smiling  indul¬ 
gently.  “You  knows  how  ’tis  when  a  gem- 
mun  gits  full — two  or  three  doors,  mo’  or 
less,  don’t  signify  nothin’  to  him.  Come 
’long,  Mr.  Weems.” 

Her  coaxing  fingers  untangled  him  from 
the  bars  of  Ludie’s  bed,  and  led  him  into 
the  hall,  where  Mr.  Weems  balked  at  sight 
of  the  phantom  gobbler. 

“Come  ’long,  honey;  come  ’long.  Mammy 
won’t  ’low  nothin’  to  hurt  her  lamb.” 

Shielding  him  from  the  thing  of  horror, 
she  hurried  Mr.  Weems  into  his  own  room, 
where  a  creak  from  the  bedsprings  told  how 
he  had  tumbled  across  his  bed  and  passed 
away. 

The  star  boarder  had  retired.  The  two 
girls  in  nightgowns  clung  together  at  their 
doorway  while  the  nude  indecent  gobbler 
leaned  against  the  wall  and  contemplated 
them. 


.  “Ludie,  what  shall  we  do  with  that 
dreadful  turkey?” 

“Goddlemighty  knows.” 

Then  the  question  seemed  to  answer 
itself,  as  many  questions  do,  for  Mammy’s 
dog  came  up  the  staircase,  sniffing  to  find 
his  mistress.  The  girls  didn’t  see  him, 
they  only  heard  his  yelp  of  terror  as  he  took 
one  look  at  the  naked  gobbler,  then  yelped 
three  times  for  every  step  he  struck  in  fail¬ 
ing  down  the  stair. 

“Who  kilt  my  dog?”  Mammy  came  run¬ 
ning  out  from  Mr.  Weems’s  room,  and 
Ludie  threw  both  arms  around  her  neck. 

“Oh,  Mammy!  For  Gawd’s  sake  take 
him  away.  Take  him  away.” 

“Take  who  away?” 

“That  turkey — there  he  is.” 

“Lordee,  chil’!”  Mammy  shook  her  head. 
“I  ain’t  got  no  use  for  nary  turkey.” 

“Take  him  anyhow.  I’ll  pay  you  to 
throw  him  in  the  river.” 

“Dar  now,  chil’,  dar  now.  I  don’t  want 
no  pay,  but  jes’  to  pacify  you — ”  Mam¬ 
my  reached  down,  grabl^  the  gobbler, 
wrapped  him  in  her  apron,  laid  him  in  her 
basket  on  top  of  the  goldfish  bowl,  the  beef¬ 
steak,  the  American  Beauties,  and  a  five 
pound  box  of  candy.  “All  right.  Miss 
Ludie,  I’ll  take  him  jes’  to  pacify  you. 
Jes’  to  pacify  you.” 

Her  black  face  never  broke  into  a  grin 
until  she  got  outside  the  house,  with  a  tur¬ 
key  all  trussed  and  ready  to  fulfil  the  noble 
destiny  of  a  gobbler  at  the  preacher’s 
annual  dinner. 


A  New  Novel  by  a  Well-Known  Writer 

The  Finger  of  Fire 

By  George  Kibbc  Turner 

SOCIAL  intrigue,  daring  escapades,  bewildering  chicanery — these  make 
“The  Finger  of  Fire”  a  story  that  you  will  follow  with  interest  through 
the  summer  months.  So  well  has  Mr.  Turner  done  his  work  that  his 
characters  seem  to  step  from  the  prages  and  live  before  the  reader.  The  story  is  ^ 
laid  on  the  seacoast,  and  is  as  invigorating  as  the  east  winds.  Beginning  in —  . 
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on  the  silver  salver  on  to  which  Margery 
had  so  often  flung  her  gloves.  Margery 
would  fling  her  gloves  on  to  the  salver  and 
her  furs  across  the  oak  chest  and  swing 
humming  into  the  library  to  read  her  letters 
by  the  fire.  She  would  settle  dow  over 
them  like  a  cat  over  a  saucer  of  milk,  bend 
and  smile  and  murmur  over  each,  rustling 
the  paper;  and  one  by  one  drop  each,  crum¬ 
pled,  into  the  grate.  Margery  was  a  person 
who  dealt  summarily  with  her  hus^;  bit 
through  direct  to  the  milky  kernel  of  things 
and  crunched  delectably. 

Tonight  the  grate  was  very  tidy.  Hewson 
watched  Parkins’s  back  and  felt  the  room 
unbearably  crowded. 

“That’s  all  right,”  he  said.  “That  will 
do.  Thank  you,  Parkins.” 

He  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  watch¬ 
ing  Parkins  narrowly  until  she  had  left  the 
room.  Then  he  let  Margery  out  of  the 
envelope. 

“TT  DOES  seem  funny  to  be  writing 
to  you  again,”  Margery  wote.  “I 
haven’t  for  such  ages — that  note  I  left  on 
the  mantelpiece  doesn’t  count,  of  course. 
Wasn’t  it  dramatic,  leaving  a  note  like  that! 

I  couldn’t  help  laughing;  it  just  shows  how 
true  novels  really  are. 

“Dear  Hewson,  there  are  several  things, 
quite  a  lot,  that  I  want  sent  after  me  at 
once.  As  I  expect  you  saw,  I  didn’t  take 
more  than  my  dressing-case.  I  know  you 
will  make  all  arrangements — you  are  so 
awfully  good  at  that  sort  of  thing.  I  suf>- 
pose  there  are  rather  a  lot  of  arrangements, 

I  mean,  like  getting  the  divorce  and  sending 
my  clothes  on  and  writing  to  tell  people; 
and  I  exp>ect  you  would  rather  give  away 
the  dogs. 

“We  don’t  quite  know  how  long  a  divorce 
takes  or  how  one  gets  it,  but  as  I  told  Leslie, 
who  often  gets  rather  depressed  about  all 
this  fuss,  you  will  be  able  to  arrange  it  all 
beautifully.  We  are  going  abroad  till  it  is 
all  over;  Leslie  is  so  fearfully  sensitive.  We , 
A'ant  to  go  quite  soon,  so  I  should  be  so 
much  obliged  if  you  could  send  those  clothes 
off  to  me  al  once.  I  enclose  a  list. 

“T^lie  says  he  thinks  I  am  perfectly  won¬ 
derful,  the  way  I  think  of  everything,  and 
I  suppose  it  really  is  rather  wonderful,  isn’t 
it,  considering  you  always  made  all  the 
arrangements.  It  just  shows  what  one  can 
do  if  one  is  put  to  it.  Leslie  would  like  to 


send  a  message;  he  feels  he  can’t  very  well 
send  his  love,  but  he  asks  me  to  say  how 
sorry  he  is  for  any  inconvenience  this  will 
cause  you,  but  that  he  is  sure  you  cannot 
fail  to  feel,  as  we  do,  that  it  is  all  for  the 
best.  Leslie  is  fearfully  considerate. 

“Dear  Hewson,  I  think  you  are  too  sweet 
and  you  know  I  have  always  liked  you.  I 
feel  quite  homesick  sometimes  in  this  horrid 
hotel,  but  it’s  no  good  being  sentimental, 
is  it?  We  never  suited  each  other  a  bit,  and 
I  never  quite  know  what  you  wanted  me  for. 

I  exp)ect  you  will  be  fearfully  happy  now  and 
settle  down  again  and  marry  some  fearfully 
nice  girl  and  get  the  rock-garden  really  nice 
without  my  horrid  dogs  to  come  and  scratch 
it  up.  Now,  about  the  clothes  .  .  .”  Direc¬ 
tions  follow^. 

A  S  HEWSON  read  this  letter  he  remem- 
bered  Leslie  (though  he  still  could  not 
say  whether  he  was  the  one  with  the  cello  or 
the  golf  handicap),  a  young  man  with  a  very 
fair  short  mustache  and  flickering  lashes, 
who  liked  his  port.  It  seemed  quite  right 
that  such  a  fair  young  man  should  admire 
Margery,  who  was  dark.  Many  people  had, 
indeed,  admired  Margery,  which  gratified 
Hewson  who  had  married  her.  Many 
more  people  praised  her  clothes,  which  still 
further  gratified  Hewson  who  had  paid 
for  them.  When  he  married  Margery  he 
stamped  himself  as  a  man  of  taste  (and  a 
man  of  charm,  too,  to  have  secured  her) 
and  he  rose  still  higher  in  the  estimation  d 
his  friends;  while  even  men  who  had  thought 
him  a  dull  dog  in  the  Army  or  at  Oxford 
began  coming  to  the  house  again. 

It  was  all  very  nice,  and  Hewson  often 
found  himself  arrested  in  a  trance  of  self- 
congratulation;  when  he  came  in,  in  the 
evenings,  for  instance,  and  found  firelight 
flooding  and  ebbing  in  the  white-paneled 
hall,  and  more  cards  on  the  table,  and  heard 
Parkins  moving  about  in  the  dining-room, 
where  through  the  slit  of  the  door  the  glass 
and  silver  on  the  table  sparkled  under  the 
low  inverted  corolla  of  the  shade.  Some¬ 
times  he  would  have  to  put  his  hand  before 
his  mouth,  and  pass  for  yawning,  to  conceal 
the  slow  smile  that  crept  irresistibly  across 
his  face;  as  when  he  stood  beside  the  really 
good  phonograph  and  changed  the  records 
of  thudding  music  for  Margery  and  her; 
friends  to  dance  to.  She  danced  beauti¬ 
fully  with  her  slim,  balanced  partners;  they 
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moved  like  moths,  almost  soundlessly,  their 
feet  hiss-hissing  faintly  on  the  parquet. 
Hewson’s  hand  brushed  across  the  switch¬ 
board,  lights  would  spring  up  dazzlingly 
against  the  ceiling  and  pour  down  opulently 
DO  to  the  amber  floor  to  play  and  melt 
among  the  shadows  of  feet.  This  had  all 
been  very  satisfactory. 

Hewson  never  conceived  or  imagined,  but 
he  intended;  and  his  home  had  been  all  that 
he  had  intended.  He  had  a  sense  of  fitness 
and  never  made  an  error  in  taste.  He  was 
not  amusing,  he  did  not  intend  to  be  an 
amusing  man;  but  he  had  always  intended 
to  many'  an  amusing  wife,  a  pretty  little 
thing  with  charm.  He  considered  that  Mar¬ 
gery  was  becoming  to  him,  which  indeed  she 
was.  He  had  a  fine  fair  imp>assive  face  with 
the  jaw  in  evidence  and  owl’s  eyebrows;  he 
stood  for  dark  oak  and  white  paneling  good 
wine  and  billiard-tables.  Margery  stood  for 
watercolors,  phonographs  and  rosy  chintz. 
They  had  made  a  home  together  with  all 
this;  none  of  these  elements  were  lacking, 
and  thus  their  home  had,  rightly,  the 
finality  of  completeness. 

THINIGHT,  he  dined  early,  and  though 

eating  abstractedly,  ate  well  He 
knew  the  importance  of  this.  They  had 
taken  out  all  the  leaves,  the  table  had 
shrunk  to  its  smallest.  Margery  had  often 
been  away  or  out,  and  this  evening  was  in 
BO  way  different  from  many  others.  They 
brought  his  coffee  to  the  table,  and  after 
coffee  he  went  upstairs,  slowly,  turning  out 
all  but  one  of  the  hall  lights  behind  him. 
He  carried  Margery’s  letter,  and  p>aused  on 
the  landing  to  look  through  the  list  again, 
because  he  had  decided  to  get  the  tUngs 
packed  up  tonight  and  sent  off  early  to¬ 
morrow.  As  he  did  not  wish  to  give  Emily 
or  Parkins  Margery’s  letter  (the  list  being 
punctuated  by  irrelevancies)  he  prop)osed  to 
get  the  shoes  and  dresses  out  himself  and 
leave  them  on  the  bed  for  Emily  or  Parkins 
to  pack. 

Yes,  Margery  was  not  unp)erceptive;  he 
Rally  did  like  making  arrangements.  The 
sense  of  eflhciency  into.xicated  him,  like 
dancing.  He  liked  going  for  a  thing  me¬ 
trically  and  getting  it  done;  jotting  down 
lists  on  pieces  of  p)ap)er  and  clipping  the 
papers  together  and  putting  them  away  in 
the  one  inevitable  drawer. 

“You  can’t  think  what  Hewson’s  like!” 

Ertrybody’s  Mafotint,  June,  1934 


Margery  would  exult  to  their  friends,  wav¬ 
ing  a  glass  dessert-spKX)n  at  him  from  her 
end  of  the  table.  “He  does  everything  and 
finds  everything  and  puts  everything  away 
and  sends  everything  off.  He’s  absolutely 
amazing!” 

At  this,  all  the  way  down  the  table  the 
shirt-fronts  and  pink  quarter-faces  veered 
intently  toward  Margery  would  veer  round, 
guffawing,  toward  Hewson,  and  become 
three-quarter  faces,  twinkling  over  with 
mirth,  while  the  ladies,  tittering  deprecat- 
ingly,  swayed  toward  Hewson,  their  mirth 
drawn  out  into  a  sigh.  “You  must  forgive 
us.  Mr.  Blair,”  they  implied;  “but  your  wife 
is  really  so  amusing!”  And  Hewson  sat  on 
solidly  and  kept  the  wine  going. 

Margery’s  room  sprang  into  light  naked¬ 
ly;  the  servants  had  taken  away  the  pink 
shades.  The  curtains  were  undrawn  and 
Emily,  with  a  housemaid’s — one  cannot  say 
how  conscious — sense  of  the  dramatic,  had 
drop>ped  a  sheet  over  the  mirror  and  swathed 
the  dressing-table;  bowls  and  bottles  here 
and  there  projected,  glacial,  through  the 
folds.  The  room  was  very  cold  and  Hewson 
thought  of  ordering  a  fire,  then  recoiled  in 
shyness  from  the  imagined  face  <rf  Emily  or 
Parkins.  He  had  not  entered  Margery’s 
room  since  her  depiarture — he  preferred  to 
think  of  it  as  a  dep>arture  rather  than  a 
flight,  an  ignominious  scurrying-forth  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  home  and  husband  that  she 
left.  He  preferred  to  feel  that  if  his  wife 
sinned,  she  would  sin  like  a  lady. 

Margery’s  directions  were  minute,  though 
p>erhap>s  a  trifle  incoherent.  Hewson  sat 
down  on  the  sofa  along  the  end  of  the  bed 
to  study  the  list  in  the  light  of  imminent 
activity.  He  must  revise  it  systematically, 
making  it  out  into  headings:  “Contents  of 
wardrobe,  contents  of  chest  by  window,  con¬ 
tents  of  dressing-table  drawers.”  ^me- 
thing  caught  his  eye ;  he  started.  Margery’s 
pink  slippters,  overlooked  by  Emily,  p)eep)ed 
out  at  him  from  under  the  valance  of  the  bed. 

From  the  slippers,  connections  of  ideas 
brought  round  his  eyes  to  the  fireplace  again, 
he  had  never  seen  it  black  on  a  chilly  eve¬ 
ning;  Margery  had  had  everything,  this  was 
a  really  g<^  room.  She  would  never  have 
a  room  like  this  again;  Leslie  would  not  be 
able  to  give  it  to  her.  What  cauld  have 
been  the  attraction?  .  .  .  Well,  that  was 
a  blind  alley;  it  was  no  good  wandering 
down  there. 
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She  had  written:  “I  never  quite  know 
what  you  wanted  me  for,” 

That  statement  amazed  Hewson;  it  sim¬ 
ply  amazed  him.  He  got  up  and  walked 
round  the  room,  staring  at  the  shining 
furniture,  challenging  the  pictures,  thinking 
of  the  library  fire,  ^e  dancing-floor  under 
the  downpour  of  light,  the  oval  table  in  the 
dining-room,  comp)assed  about  for  him 
always  with  an  imaginary  crowd  of  faces. 
Surely  the  sense  of  inclusion  in  all  this 
should  have  justified  Margery’s  existence  to 
her.  It  was  not  as  if  he  had  ever  bothered 
her  to  give  him  anything.  He  had  assumed 
quite  naturally  that  this  sense  of  being 
cognate  parts  of  a  whole  should  suffice  for 
both  of  them.  He  still  could  not  under¬ 
stand  where  this  had  failed  her. 

He  could  not  conceive  what  Leslie  had 
held  out  to  her  and  what  she  had  run  to 
grasp. 

"LJEWSON  advanced  toward  his  reflec- 
tion  in  the  wardrobe  mirror  and  they 
stood  eying  one  another  sternly;  then  their 
faces  softened.  “Lonely  fellow,”  Hewson 
condescended.  The  ghost  of  one  of  his  old 
happy  trances  returned  to  his  reflection;  he 
saw  the  slow  smile  spread  across  its  face, 
its  fine  face.  That  she  should  have  fallen 
short  of  this  .  .  . 

He  tugged  at  ffie  handle  of  the  wardrobe 
door  and  his  reflection  swung  toward  him, 
flashed  in  the  light  and  vanished.  From 
the  dusk  within,  cedar-scented  and  cav¬ 
ernous,  Margery  leaped  out  to  him  again 
as  she  had  leap>ed  up  out  of  the  envelope. 
There  were  so  many  Margerys  in  there, 
phalanx  on  phalanx,  and  the  scent  of  her 
rushed  out  to  fill  this  room,  usurp  the  bleak 
r^ency  of  Emily  and  make  the  pictures,  the 
chairs,  the  chintzes,  the  shadows  in  the 
alcove,  suddenly  significant.  He  drew  out 
his  fountain  pen,  detached  a  leaf  from  his 
notebook  and  headed  it:  “Contents  of  Ward¬ 
robe.” 

If  he  had  been  a  different  type  of  man 
Margery’s  chameleon  quality  would,  he 
knew,  have  irritated  him;  the  way  she  took 
color  from  everything  she  put  on,  and  not 
•  only  took  color  but  became  it,  while  shadow¬ 
ing  behind  all  her  changes  an  immutable, 
untouched  and  careless  self.  Now  the  black 
dress — Hewson  took  it  down  and  carried 
it  over  to  the  bed;  and  its  long  draperies 
swept  the  carpet,  clinging  to  the  pile,  and 


seemed  to  follow  him  reluctantly— you 
would  have  said  the  black  dress  was  the 
very  essence,  the  expression  of  the  inner¬ 
most  of  her,  till  you  met  her  in  the  flame 
color. 

He  took  down  the  flame-color  next  and 
could  hardly  help  caressing  it  as  it  lay 
across  his  arms,  languishing  and  passive. 
The  shimmer  and  rustle  of  it,  the  swinging 
of  its  pendent  draperies  round  his  feet  filed 
him  with  a  sharp  nostalgia,  though  they 
stood  to  him  for  nothing  in  particular— 
there  had  been  that  evening  in  the  billiard- 
room.  He  laid  the  dress  down  reverently 
on  the  bed,  like  a  corpse,  and  folded  its 
gauzy  sleeves  across  its  bosom. 

He  was  less  tender  with  the  one  that 
followed,  a  creamy,  slithery  thing  with  a 
metallic  brilliance  that  slipped  down  into 
his  hands  with  a  horrible  wanton  willing¬ 
ness.  He  had  always  felt  an  animosity 
toward  it  since  they  drove  together  to  that 
dance.  It  slid  and  shone  round  Margery’s 
limbs  as  though  she  were  dressed  in  quick¬ 
silver;  more  beautiful  than  all  the  rest, 
more  costly  also,  as  Hewson  knew.  He  let 
it  drip  down  from  his  arms  on  to  the 
bed  and  creep  across  the  counterpane  like 
a  river. 

He  was  summary,  too,  with  the  velvety 
things  that  followed,  weighed  down  by  their 
heavy  fur  hems.  They  were  evenings  at 
home  to  him,  tfite-k-tfites  with  their  faint, 
discomfortable  challenge;  Margery  tilting 
back  her  chin  to  yawn,  or  lolling  sideways 
out  of  her  chair  to  tickle  her  dog  in  the 
stomach,  or  shuffling  illustrated  papers.  She 
would  say:  “Talk  to  me,  Hewson.  Hewson, 
do  talk  .  .  .”  And  later:  “Hewson,  I  sup¬ 
pose  evenings  at  home  are  good  for  one. 
I’m  so  sleepy.  That  does  show,  doesn’t  it, 
how  I  need  sleep?” 

He  worked  more  quickly  after  this,  carry¬ 
ing  the  dresses  one  by  one  across  the  room, 
laying  them  on  the  bed,  and  p>ausing  after 
each  to  compare  his  list  with  Margery’s. 
Sometimes  the  name  of  a  color,  the  de¬ 
scription  of  a  stuff,  would  puzzle  him,  and 
he  p>ored  above  the  two  lists  with  bent 
brows,  unable  to  make  them  tally.  Reluc¬ 
tantly  he  would  inscribe  a  question  mark. 
He  heard  ten  strike  and  began  working  even 
faster.  He  had  still  to  make  arrangements 
with  the  chauffeur;  he  liked  to  be  in  bed 
himself  by  half-past  eleven,  and  he  didn’t 
approve  of  keeping  the  servants  late. 
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Then,  leaning  deep  into  the  cupboard,  he 
saw  the  red  dress,  melting  away  into  the 
shadows  of  the  cedar-wood.  It  hung  alone 
in  one  comer  with  an  air  of  withdrawal. 
Hewson  reached  out,  twitched  it  down; 
it  hung  limp  from  his  hands,  unrustling, 
exhaling  its  own  perfume  of  chiffon.  He 
stepped  back,  it  resisted  for  an  infinites¬ 
imal  second,  then,  before  he  could  release 
the  tension  on  it,  tore  with  a  long  soft 
sound. 

It  came  out  into  the  light  of  the  room 
hanging  jagged  and  lamentable,  the  long 
hem  trailing.  Hewson  had  torn  it,  torn  the 
red  dress,  of  all  her  dresses.  He  looked  at 
it  in  fear  and  a‘  kind  of  defiant  anger.  He 
assured  himself  the  stuff  was  rotten,  she 
had  not  worn  it  for  so  long.  Had,  indeed, 
Margery’s  avoidance  of  the  red  dress  been 
deliberate? 

With  what  motive,  Hewson  wondered, 
had  this  unique  presentation  of  herself  been 
so  definitely  eschewed?  Did  it  make  her 
shy — was  she  then  conscious  that  it  stood 
for  something  to  be  forgotten?  He  could 
never  have  believed  this  of  Margery;  he  was 
startled  to  find  that  he  himself  should  sus¬ 
pect  it.  Yet  he  returned  to  this:  she  had 
never  worn  the  red  dress  since  that  occasion. 
He  had  watched  for  it  speechlessly  those 
ensuing  weeks,  evening  after  evening,  but 
it  had  never  appeared  again.  And  here 
he  had  found  it,  hanging  in  the  dee|)est 
shadow,  trying  to  be  forgotten. 

■jV/f  .\RGER  Y  had  put  the  red  dress  down 
on  her  ijsj.  g^e  had  underlined  it. 
It  was  one  of  the  dresses  she  wanted  to  take 
away  to  Leslie.  Now  it  was  tom,  irrepa¬ 
rably  torn;  she  would  never  be  able  to 
wear  it. 

Hewson  wondered  whether  Margery  would 
be  angry.  He  quailed  a  little,  feeling  the 
quick  storm  of  her  wrath  about  him; 
windy  little  buffets  of  derision  and  a  fine 
sting  of  irony.  She  would  certainly  be 
angry  when  she  knew,  and  go  sobbing  with 
rage  to  Leslie;  Hewson  wondered  whether 
L^lie  would  be  adequate.  He  debated 
whether  he  should  pack  the  dress.  Well, 
since  it  had  admittedly  stood  for  that  to 
Margery  as  well  as  to  himself,  let  her  have 
it  as  it  was!  Hewson’s  wits  stirred — this 
should  be  his  comment.  Why  should  he 
let  her  go  to  Leslie  with  that  dress,  the  dress 
in  which  Hewson  had  most  nearly  won  her? 

4  Everybody's  Magatiite,  June,  1924 


It  had  been  jiacific,  their  relationship; 
neither  of  them  would  have  admitted  a 
crescendo,  a  climax,  a  decrescendo;  but 
there  had  been  a  climax,  and  the  red  dress 
shone  in  both  their  memories  to  mark  it. 
He  did  not  think  he  would  let  the  Margery 
who  lived  for  Leslie  wear  the  red  dress  of 
his  own  irreclaimable  Margery. 

Smiling  and  frowning  a  little  with  con¬ 
centration,  he  eyed  the  thing,  then  gripped 
the  folds  in  both  hands  and  tore  the  dress 
effortlessly  from  throat  to  hem,  refolded 
it,  and  tore  again.  A  fine  dust  of  silk 
crimsoned  the  air  for  a  moment,  assailed 
his  nostrils,  made  him  sneeze.  He  laid  the 
dead  dress  gently  down  among  the  other 
dresses  and  stood  away,  looking  down  at 
them  all. 

These  were  all  his,  his  like  the  room  and 
the  house.  Without  these  dresses  the  inner 
Margery,  unfostered,  would  never  have  be¬ 
come  perceptible  to  the  world.  She  would 
have  been  like  a  page  of  music  written  never 
to  be  played.  All  her  delightfulness  to  her 
friends  had  been  in  this  expansion  of  herself 
into  forms  and  colors.  Hew’son  had  fostered 
this  expansion,  as  it  now  appeared,  that 
Leslie  might  ultimately  be  delighted.  From 
the  hotel  by  the  river  the  disembodied 
ghost  of  Margerj'  was  cr>ing  thinly  to  him 
for  her  body,  her  innumerable  lovely  bodies. 
Hewson  expressed  this  to  himself  concisely 
and  heavily,  as  a  man  should,  as  he  stood 
looking  down  at  the  bed,  half  smiling,  and 
said,  “She  has  committed  suicide.” 

From  boyhood,  Hewson  had  never  cared 
for  any  thoughts  of  revenge.  Revenge  ivas 
a  very  wild  kind  of  justice,  and  Hewson  was 
a  civilized  man.  He  believed  in  the  Good, 
in  the  balance  of  things,  and  in  an  eventual, 
tremendous  pay-day.  At  once,  the  very 
evening  Margery  had  left  him,  he  had  felt 
the  matter  to  be  out  of  his  hands,  and  won¬ 
dering  quite  impartially  how  much  she 
would  be  punished  had  sat  down  almost  at 
once  to  write  and  make  arrangements  with 
his  sister.  He  had  not,  these  last  few  days, 
felt  sorrowful,  venomous  or  angry  because 
he  had  not  felt  at  all;  the  making  of  these 
and  other  arrangements  had  too  fully  occu¬ 
pied  him.  He  had  always  very  lucidly  and 
reasonably  contended  that  the  impKjrtance 
of  mere  feeling  in  determining  a  man’s  line 
of  action  is  greatly  overrated. 

Now,  looking  down,  he  watched  the 
dresses,  tense  with  readiness  to  fall  upon 
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them  if  they  stirred  and  pin  them  down  and 
crush  and  crush  and  crush  them.  If  he 
could  unswervingly  and  unsparingly  hold 
them  in  his  eyes  he  would  be  able  to  detect 
their  movements,  the  irrepressible  palpita¬ 
tion  of  that  vitality  she  had  infused  into 
them.  They  lay  there  dormant;  only  the 
crimson  dress  was  dead.  He  bent,  and 
touched  the  creamy  trickle  of  the  ball- 
dress;  his  finger  dinted  it  and  a  metallic 
brightness  spurted  down  the  dint,  filling  it 
like  a  tide.  He  drew  back  his  finger,  cold 
yet  curiously  vibrant  from  the  contact.  The 
folds  were  cool;  and  yet  he  had  expected,  had 
expected  ...  He  brought  down  his  out¬ 
spread  hands  slowly;  they  paused,  then 
closed  on  handfuls  of  the  creamy  stuff  that 
trickled  icily  away  between  his  fingers.  The 
dress  lay  stretched  out  and  provocative  and 
did  not  resist  him,  and  Hewson  with  dilated 
eyes  stared  down  at  it  and  did  not  dare  to 
breathe. 

He  turned  and  crossed  the  room  on  tiptoe, 
peered  out  into  the  darkness  of  the  trees, 
then  drew  the  blinds  down.  He  glanced 
round  secretly  and  stealthily  at  the  pic¬ 
tures;  then  he  went  over  to  the  door  and 
peered  out,  listening  intently,  on  to  the 
landing.  Silence  there  and  silence  through 
the  house.  Shutting  the  door  carefully  be¬ 
hind  him,  he  returned  to  the  bedside. 

It  seemed  to  him,  as  he  softly,  inexorably, 
approached  them,  that  the  swirls,  rivers 
and  luxuriance  of  silk  and  silver,  fur  and 
lace  and  velvet  shuddered  as  he  came.  His 
shadow  drained  the  color  from  them  as  he 
bent  over  the  bed. 

"LJ  ALF  an  hour  later,  Hewrson  once  more 
crossed  the  landing  and  went  up  to  the 
box-room  to  look  for  Margery’s  trunk.  He 
was  intent  and  fluked,  and  paused  for  a 
moment  under  the  light  to  brush  some 
shreds  of  silver  from  his  sleeve.  He  seemed 
unconscious  that  a  wraith  of  flame-colored 
chiffon  drifted  away  from  his  shoulder  as  he 
walked,  hung  in  the  air,  and  settled  on  the 
carpet  behind  him.  He  came  down  again 
from  the  box-room  breathing*  hard,  bent 
beneath  the  trunk,  and  as  he  reentered  the 
bedroom  something  black  and  snake-like 
lying  across  the  threshold  wound  round  his 
feet  and  nearly  entangled  him.  Approach¬ 
ing  the  bed,  his  steps  were  once  more 


impeded;  sometimes  he  was  walking  knee- 
deep. 

He  pitched  the  trunk  down  in  a  clear 
space,  propp>ed  it  open  and  began  to  pack. 
Many  of  the  fragments,  torn  too  fine,  were 
elusive;  he  stooped  with  the  action  of  a 
gleaner  to  gather  them  in  armfuls,  then 
thrust  them  down  into  the  trunk.  The 
silks — they  seemed  still  sentient — quivered 
under  his  touch;  the  velvets  lay  there  sullen¬ 
ly  and  sometimes,  w'hen  he  heaped  them  m, 
dripped  out  over  the  edge  of  the  box  again. 
Here  and  there  an  end  of  fur  ruffled  into 
deeper  shadows  under  his  excited  breath. 
When  he  had  amassed  everything,  Hewson 
beat  with  the  flat  of  his  hands  upon  the 
pile  to  make  it  level,  spread  tissue  paper 
over  it  and  locked  the  trunk.  Then  he 
rang  for  Parkins  and  sat  down  to  wait.  He 
reread  Margery’s  list  once  again,  folded  it, 
and  put  it  away  in  his  pocketbook. 

That  night,  Lippit  the  chauffeur  re¬ 
ceived  his  instructions.  He  was  to  take 
Mrs.  Blair’s  box  to  the  station  at  half-past 
eight  the  following  morning  and  dispatch  it 
to  the  given  address  |)er  luggage  in  advance, 
having  taken  to  the  same  station  a  ticket 
to  be  afterward  destroyed.  This  extrava¬ 
gance  Hewson  deplored,  but  the  exigencies 
of  the  railway  comp>any  demanded  it.  The 
trunk  was  strapped  and  corded  and  placed 
in  the  back  hall  in  readiness  for  its  early 
departure,  and  Hewson,  seated  comfortably 
at  his  table  by  the  library  fire,  printed  out 
two  labels  in  neat  black  characters,  then 
himself  affixed  them  to  the  handles  of  the 
trunk. 

“Would  there  be  anything  more,  sir?” 
inquired  Parkins,  standing  at  attention. 

“\o,  not  tonight,”  said  Hewson  courte¬ 
ously.  “I  am  sorry'  to  have  kept  you  late, 
Parkins;  you  had  better  go  to  bed.” 

“Thank  you,  sir.” 

“And  oh.  Parkins!” 

“Sir?” 

“You  had  better  ask  Emily  to  sweep  out 
Mrs.  Blair’s  room  again  tonight.  The  car¬ 
pet  needs  sweeping;  she  should  pay  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  the  carpet.”  - 

Hearing  the  hall  clock  strike  eleven, 
Hewson  turned  the  lights  out,  quenched 
the  astonished  face  of  Parkins,  and  went 
upstairs  to  bed. 
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Tragedies  Bequeathed  by  Our  Forbears 

The  Devonshers 

Bringing  a  Family  Skeleton  into  Bright  Daylight  May 
Mean  Suffering;  but  Clear  Knowledge  by  Neighbors 
Is  Better  Than  the  Worst  Suspicions 

By  Honore  Willsie  Morrow 

Illustrations  by  Ernest  Fuhr 


Begir  this  serial  until  any  instalment. 

\ 

TO  PETER  COLBAITH,  major  in 
the  British  army,  the  Devonsher 
family  was  a  puzzle.  Peter,  crip¬ 
pled  in  the  World  War,  came  to 
Wyoming  to  buy  horses  for  the  Allies. 
There  he  found  opposition,  or  at  best  in¬ 
difference  and  the  inclination  to  profit  by 
the  Allies’  need.  To  this  there  was  one 
conspicuous  e.xception:  Eve  Devonsher,  a 
girl  of  Oregon  Trail  stock — last  of  her 
family,  save  her  widowed  mother — broad¬ 
minded  and  public-spirited,  and  deeply 
interested  in  horses.  She  accompanied  him 
and  endeavored  to  jjersuade  the  ranchers 
of  the  wickedness  of  profiteering. 

Peter  found  a  general  admiration  for  tht 
abilities  of  the  family  from  the  time  of  her 
grandfather  Carter  Devonsher,  who  came 
from  England  and  played  a  leading  part 
in  the  early  development  of  Oregon  Terri¬ 
tory.  But  along  with  this  he  found  in  the 
minds  of  many  a  distinct  distrust  of  the 
whole  family  and  even  a  growing  antago¬ 
nism  toward  Eve. 

After  two  serious  quarrels,  with  Angus 
Duncan  and  her  fiance,  both  occasioned  by 
her  belief  in  the  righteousness  of  the  .•\llied 
cause  and  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  Major 
Colbaith,  she  left  home  avowing  her  inten¬ 
tion  of  going  to  France.  Two  weeks  after, 
Angus  Duncan  was  mysteriously  killed  in 
his  corral  and  his  horses  disappeared;  and 
when  his  father-in-law  Sid  Brownell,  the 
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The  story  up  to  this  point  is  here. 

sheriff,  acting  upon  surmise,  led  the  major 
and  Judge  Jones  out  to  an  old  haunt  of 
Eve’s,  they  found  her  about  to  break  camp. 

The  grounds  for  suspicion  and  the  feeling 
of  the  community  against  her  were  so  strong 
that  she  was  put  in  jail.  This  was  more 
than  the  proud,  sensitive  girl  could  endure, 
and  she  escaped  and  rode  for  Canada,  stoj>- 
ping  only  when  she  reached  the  isolated 
ranch  of  old  Tom  Maine,  a  friend  of  her 
dead  father.  But,  while  he  openly  approved 
the  girl’s  purpose,  he  really  penetrated  her 
false  pride  and  aroused  her  to  return  and 
face  trial.  He  promised  to  follow,  himself. 

]V/fARY  DEVONSHER  ran  from  the 
bedroom  with  a  little  cry  and  flung 
herself  into  Eve’s  arms. 

“Eve!  Eve!  What  made  you  come  back 
when  you  were  safe  away?’’ 

Eve  clasped  her  mother  close,  but  did  not 
reply.  She  only  looked  at  the  judge  over 
Mary’s  head,  with  the  little  baffling  smile 
he  knew  so  well. 

"That  was  a  scurvy  trick  you  played  us, 
Eve,”  said  the  old  man. 

“How  can  you  call  it  that?”  protested  Eve'. 
“I  warned  you  when  you  put  me  in  a  cell.” 

“That’s  no  way  to  treat  the  law!  Warn¬ 
ing  it!”  snorted  the  judge.  “Well,  anyhow, 
you’re  back.  You  come  along  over  to  the 
jail  with  me,  and  no  nonsense.” 

There  was  a  halting  step  in  the  doorway 
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and  Major  Colbaith  appeared.  Mary  Dev- 
onsher  drew  away  from  Eve.  “Now  maybe 
we’ll  get  justice  done!”  she  exclaimed. 

The  Englishman  stared  at  Eve.  She  was 
wind-burned  and  her  eyes  showed  strain. 
Otherwise  he  could  not  see  that  she  looked 
any  the  worse  for  whatever  her  trip  might 
have  been.  He  walked  toward  her,  silently 
holding  out  his  hand.  Eve  clasped  it,  still 
smiling. 

“I  suppose,”  she  said,  “that  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  be  tactful  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  You  can  hardly  say,  ‘Welcome 
home!’  and  you  don’t  want  to  demand, 
‘Where’ve  you  been?’  ” 

The  major  laughed.  “Perhaps  it’s  per¬ 
mitted  to  ask  if  you  had  a  pleasant  trip?” 

“I  had  a  wonderful  trip,”  returned  Eve 
soberly.  “I  wore  Shawnee  to  a  shadow  but 
I  seemed  to  thrive  on  it.  It’s  curious  that 
I’ve  not  been  overtaken.” 

“Sid  made  enough  noise  racketing  over 
the  state  to  warn  you  if  he  came  within 
twenty  miles,”  said  Judge  Jones.  “He 
didn’t  want  to  find  you  and  I  told  him  so.” 

“Did  Sid  carry  on  alone?”  asked  Eve, 
glancing  at  the  judge’s  spurs. 

“Yes!  I  was  willing  to  let  Nature  take 
its  course,”  replied  the  old  man.  “But  now 
you’re  back.  Eve,  there’s  going  to  be  no 
nonsense  that  I  can  prevent.  You  can 
manage  Sid,  but  you  can’t  manage  me.” 

“I’m  going  to  stand  trial,”  said  Eve  quiet¬ 
ly.  “I  suppose  Uncle  Jim  has  washed  his 
hands  of  me.” 

“No,  he  hasn’t!”  It  was  the  major  who 
spoke  slowly.  “He  didn’t  think  the  trial  ever 
would  come  off  now.  But  he  will  stand  by 
you,  especially  under  these  circumstances.” 

“Meaning  what?”  demanded  the  judge. 

“That  Miss  Devonsher’s  come  ba^  of 
her  own  will,  of  course!”  Peter’s  voice 
showed  surprise  at  the  older  man’s  query. 

“Eve,  what  did  bring  you  back?”  cried 
her  mother.  She  was  thinner  and  more 
tight-lipped  than  ever.  And  her  eyes  looked 
as  if  she  had  no  more  tears  left  to  shed. 

Eve  looked  at  her  audience  of  three.  The 
judge  she  did  not  pretend  to  fathom.  But, 
after  all,  she  had  no  better  friend  than  the 
.major  so  far  had  shown  himself  to  be,  and 
as  for  her  mother —  A  sudden  rush  of  tears 
suffused  Eve’s  eyes  as  she  looked  at  Mary. 

“I  came  back,”  she  said  haltingly,  “I 
came  back  because  old  Tom  Maine  noade  me 
see  myself  in  a  new  light” 


“Old  Tom  Maine!”  rep)eated  her  mother 
wonderingly.  “Is  he  still  alive?” 

“Yes,  and  still  living  in  the  cabin  up  in 
the  Wind  River  country  where  father  and  1 
visited  with  him  when  I  was  a  little  girl.” 

“How  did  he  make  you  see  yourself?” 
asked  the  judge.  . 

“As  an  extremely  complete  fool,”  replied 
Eve,  with  a  faint  twinkle  in  her  eyes. 

Judge  Jones  grunted.  Peter  watched  Eve 
in  silence.  Mary  shook  her  head. 

“It’s  killing  me!”  she  murmured. 

Eve  took  her  mother’s  hands  in  hers. 
“Don’t  take  it  that  way,  mother,  don’t! 
Make  me  feel  that  you  have  faith  in  my 
innocence,  and  that  you  don’t  fear  for  the 
outcome  of  the  trial.” 

“I  still  don’t  see  why  you  came  back,” 
Mary  half  whispered. 

“Just  to  prove  that  I’d  nothing  to  run 
away  from  but  my  own  cowardice.  Don’t 
you  see?” 

“I  thought  you  were  on  your  way  to 
France  by  now.  Oh,  Eve!  I  haven’t  your 
endurance.  I’m  getting  old  and  I’m  tired 
of  agony.” 

A  little  sob  escaped  Eve.  She  clasped  her 
mother  in  her  arms  again  and  over  her  gray 
head  looked  apjjealingly  at  the  two  men. 

Peter  cleared  his  throat  but  before  he 
could  think  of  the  tactful  thing  to  say  or  do, 
the  judge  said  tersely: 

“Well,  anyhow,  you  are  here.  Eve,  and 
here  you  shall  stay.  In  the  jail,  I  mean. 
Are  you  ready  to  start?” 

“I’d  like  a  bath  and  a  change,  first,  and 
something  to  eat.” 

Mary'  immediately  turned  toward  the 
kitchen.  “The  judge  has  kept  Lee  Fu  in 
jail  ever  since  you  left,”  she  said.  “It 
didn’t  matter  to  him  and  Sid  how  the  work 
fell  on  me.  But  getting  a  meal  for  you, 
Eve,  is  a  different  matter.” 

“Poor  mother!  Poor  Lee  Fu!”  e.xclaimed 
Eve. 

“Poor  Lee  Fu!”  snorted  Judge  Jones. 
“He’s  lain  on  his  back  smoking  and  reading 
Chinese  poetry  ever  since  you  left.  He’s 
in  a  state  of  bliss.  But  I’ll  end  that.  He 
comes  back  to  the  kitchen  this  afternoon. 
So  get  yourself  cleaned  up.  Eve.” 

WHEN  Eve  came  out  to  eat  the  meal 
her  mother  had  prepared  she  brought 
a  suitcase  and  was  wearing  a  frock  instead 
of  the  frayed  riding  breeches  and  blouse. 
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It  was  wool  and  of  the  dull  green  color  that 
Peter  had  grown  to  associate  invariably 
with  Eve. 

She  finished  her  meal,  kissed  her  mother 
and  said,  “Fm  ready,  judge.” 

As  Eve  and  the  judge,  followed  by  Peter, 
emerged  from  the  cottonwoods  that  screened 
the  hotel,  a  woman  screamed  from  Sid’s 
garage:  “My  God,  there’s  Eve!  They’ve 
got  her!  They’ve  got  her  again.”  And 
Minnie  Duncan,  a  black  figure  against  the 
budding  green  of  the  wrar  gardens,  started 
wildly  across  the  Plaza,  screaming  as  she 
came. 

The  judge  paused.  Faces  appeared  from 
everywhere.  Eve  would  have  pressed  on, 
but  the  judge  put  a  detaining  hand  on  her 
arm.  “I’ll  just  settle  this  hysterical  stuff 
now,”  he  said. 

Two  or  three  men,  Henry  Worth  among 
them,  appeared  from  the  saloon.  Women 
in  checked  gingham  house  dresses  rushed 
out  of  their  yards.  Children  ran  shouting 
toward  them  as  though  a  circus  had  come 
.to  Antelope  Basin.  Eve  stared  at  the 
beautiful  bulk  of  Gray  Bull,  her  cheeks 
flushed,  lips  a  little  uncertain;  but  she  did 
not  speak. 

Minnie  paused  before  the  group,  still 
screaming  breathlessly:  “Got  her!  Got  her 
again!” 

Judge  Jones  left  Eve  to  take  Minnie  by 
the  arm.  He  shook  her  none  too  gently  and 
she  turned  on  him  furiously. 

“Take  your  hand  off  me.  Judge  Jones!” 
“You’re  coming  along  to  jail  with  me, 
Minnie  Duncan.” 

“Me?  Me?  Me?” 

“Yes,  you!  You’re  a  public  nuisance  and 
I’m  going  to  lock  you  up.” 

Minnie  choked  back  a  scream  and  stared 
at  the  judge.  His  face  was  working  and  his 
one  eye  burned. 

“I’m  sick  of  your  hysterics!”  he  roared. 
“I’ll  lock  you  up,  by  the  Eternal,  until  I 
need  you  for  a  writness.  I’ll  put  you  where 
you  can’t  disturb  me  nor  Eve  nor  the  public 
peace,  for  one  while.” 

The  judge  appeared  beside  himself  wdth 
anger.  No  one  ever  before  had  seen  him  so. 
It  awed  the  crowd  and  Minnie  turned 
white. 

“You  can’t  do  it.  My  father’s  the 
sheriff.” 

“Can’t?  You’ll  see!  I’ll  arrest  him  too 
for  his  devilish  inefficiency.”  He  turned  to 
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the  crowd.  “As  for  the  rest  of  you  innocent 
bystanders — disperse!”  He  shouted  the  last 
word  in  a  voice  that  echoed  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  hills. 

Men,  women  and  children  slunk  away. 
Minnie,  trembling,  began  to  whimper. 

“It  was  my  own  husband  she  killed!” 

“Dry  up!”  roared  Judge  Jones.  “March, 
now,  for  the  jail.  I’ll  show  you  and  the  rest 
of  this  town  that  you  are  to  have  decent 
consideration  for  a  person  on  trial  for  her 
life.” 

Minnie’s  whimper  changed  to  sobbing. 

“Judge,”  said  Eve  in  a  low  voice,  “get 
Minnie’s  promise  that  she’ll  behave  and 
let  her  go.” 

“She  doesn’t  know  a  promise  when  she 
makes  one!”  exclaimed  the  judge. 

“Yes,  I  do,”  sobbed  Minnie. 

“And  besides” — the  unquenchable  twin¬ 
kle  appeared  in  Eve’s  eyes — “I  don’t  want 
my  privacy  in  the  jail  intruded  upon.  There 
isn’t  room  in  the  same  jail  for  me  and 
Minnie.” 

JUDGE  JONES  looked  at  Peter,  who 
stood  impassively  as  a  porter,  holding 
the  suitcase.  The  judge’s  one  eye  became 
as  expressionless  as  Peter’s.  He  dropped 
his  hand  from  Minnie’s  arm.  “I’ll  take  no 
promise  from  her.  But  I  guess  she  under¬ 
stands  me  now.  Minnie,  you  go  home  and 
stay  there.” 

Minnie  started  back  among  the  war 
gardens  toward  the  garage  and  the  progress 
of  the  trio  toward  the  courthouse  was  not 
interrupted  again.  Eve  trembled  as  she 
crossed  the  threshold  of  her  cell  but  she 
said  nothing;  and  the  two  men  went  away 
and  left  her  alone. 

She  pushed  the  suitcase  under  the  bed, 
then  sat  down  and  stared  at  the  green  wall 
that  seemed  so  hideously  familiar.  After 
a  long  moment  of  this  she  took  a  copy 
of  Kipling’s  Seven  Seas  from  the  suitcase, 
ojsened  it  and  resolutely  fastened  her  eyes 
upon  it.  The  book  was  well  worn,  an  old 
friend,  but  Eve  could  not  concentrate  her 
mind  upon  the  “Song  of  the  English.” 
Shortly,  she  was  staring  again  at  the  green 
wall,  contemplating  the  fate  that  had  fet¬ 
tered  her  since  her  earliest  memory. 

Suddenly  she  jumped  to  her  feet.  “I 
can’t  endure  this!”  she  exclaimed.  “What 
is  it?  Who  am  I?  What  is  the  curse  on  me? 
That’s  what  I’ve  got  to  face  that’s  worse 
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than  murder!  As  for  Angus — hah!”  She 
snapped  her  fingers  with  an  op)en  contempt 
that  ended  in  a  sudden  clasping  of  her  hands 
against  her  face. 

“I  can’t!  I  can’t!  Out  of  doors  I  can 
throw  it  off.  Everj'thing  returns  to  normal. 
In  here,  I’m  a  cag^  beast,  with  a  beast’s 
thoughts.” 

She  dropped  her  hands,  fists  clenched,  to 
her  sides  and  looked  about  her  wildly.  Then 
with  a  sob,  she  fell  to  her  knees  beside  the 
bed,  head  on  her  outstretched  arms. 

“God!”  she  whispered.  “God!  God!  If 
you  are  theie,  help  me.  Don’t  let  me  lose 
my  head.  God,  help  me!  Help  me  to  keep 
my  head!” 

After  a  moment,  still  kneeling,  she  pulled 
the  Kipling  firmly  toward  her  and  op>ening 
it  at  random,  read  aloud: 

“We  have  strawed  our  best  to  the  weeds  unrest. 

To  the  shark  and  the  sheering  gull, 

If  blood  be  the  pri  ce  of  admiralty, 

Lord  God,  we  ha  ’  paid  in  full.” 

“If  blood  be  the  price  of  admiralty!” 
Eve  dropp)ed  the  book  and  again  sat  staring 
at  the  green  wall.  Her  face  worked  and  cold 
sweat  covered  her  forehead.  This  would 
not  do.  The  resolution  that  had  overcome 
her  panic  before,  that  had  brought  her  back 
from  old  Tom  Maine  to  Willy  Jones,  must 
not  fail  her  now.  If  only  she  could  see  the 
hills  from  her  cell! 

Slowly  the  tensity  of  Eve’s  face  relaxed. 
Slowly  the  old  look  of  purposefulness  re¬ 
turned  to  her  drooping  lips  and  at  last,  still 
half  kneeling,  half  sitting  beside  her  bed, 
her  head  upon  her  arm,  she  slept. 

Judge  Jones,  coming  to  her  door,  gazed 
at  her  in  silence.  When  Peter  joined  him, 
they  gazed  together. 

“If  it  should  be  that  she  wasn’t  guilty,” 
whispered  the  judge,  “why,  somebody  ought 
to  kill  me.” 

Peter  nodded  earnestly.  The  judge’s  one 
eye  encompassed  the  nod  somewhat  sar¬ 
donically;  then  he  whispered:  “What  I  want 
you  to  do  is  to  make  her  talk  freely  to 
Jim  Poindexter  when  he  gets  here  tomorrow 
morning.  I’m  going  to  begin  work  on  the 
jury  not  later  than  tomorrow  afternoon  and 
push  this  thing  through  before  she  breaks 
down.” 

Again  Peter  nodded.  And  so  it  came 
about  that  when  Eve  op>ened  her  eyes  they 
fell  not  upon  the  blank  green  wall  but  upon 


the  blond  head  of  the  Englishman,  who  was 
seated  on  the  foot  of  the  cot. 

Eve  blinked,  lifted  her  head  and  smiled. 
“I’ve  discovered  something,”  she  said.  “It’s 
a  game.” 

“Really!”  Peter  smiled,  too. 

“I  can  bring  the  hills  into  my  cell  and  they 
give  me  as  much  as  they  do  when  I  go  to 
them.  I  was  climbing  Gray  Bull,  clear  to 
the  top,  when  I  fell  asleep.” 

“When  I  was  in  hospital,”  said  Peter,  “I 
used  to  put  myself  into  a  decent  frame  of 
mind  by  closing  my  eyes  and  walking  along 
a  path  through  the  beech  copse  below  the 
lawns  at  home.  At  the  end  of  it,  you  get 
a  .stunning  view  of  the  house.  I  suppose 
while  I  was  in  hospital  I  walked  that  path 
a  hundred  times  or  more.” 

Eve  slowly  rose-  to  sit  beside  Peter. 
“You’ve  been  through  Inferno,  too,”  she  said. 

DETER  was  silent  for  a  moment;  then  he 
began:  “I  talked  a  goodish  bit  with 
Poindexter  while  you  were  away.  He  is  a 
mildly  intelligent  man  and  a  sincere  friend* 
of  your  family.  If  I  were  you.  I’d  trust  him 
fully.” 

“I  do  trust  him,  fully  and  with  gratitude. 
As  much,  at  least,  as  I  can  trust  a  man  who 
thinks  I’d  steal  horses  and  do  murder.  I 
told  him  what  there  was  to  tell.  I’m  a 
perfectly  simple  person.  Uncle  Jim  and  the 
judge  want  to  make  something  complicated 
out  of  it  all.” 

“You  are  not  a  simple  p)erson!  Really. 
Your  life  is  too  intricately  associated  with 
the  history  of  this  part  of  Wyoming  to  be 
anything  but  complicated.” 

Eve  shook  her  head.  “You’ve  been  lis¬ 
tening  to  Willy  Jones.  He’s  a  lawyer  by 
training.  More  than  that,  he  was  born  with 
a  legal  mind.  The  psycho-analysts  have 
nothing  on  the  judge!  He  sees  a  motive  that 
influences  somebody  in  the  howl  of  a  coyote 
or  in  the  wind  sifting  dust  from  a  sod  roof. 
Also  he  considers  himself  a  philosopher  on 
history.  I  taught  history  in  our  school  here, 
and  he  was  always  discussing  the  rise  and 
fall  of  nations  with  me.  I  enjoyed  it  then. 
But  now — ” 

“I’m  afraid  that  the  old  gentleman  does 
look  upon  the  trial  as  an  opportunity  for 
an  historical  survey.”  Peter’s  voice  was 
rueful. 

“Don’t  I  know!”  exclaimed  Eve.  “And 
he’s  not  alone.  Why,  a  murder  trial  is  a 
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godsend  in  this  lonely  country!  It  will  over- 
s^ow  any  rodeo  or  pioneer  celebration. 
It’s  horrible.  I  can’t  realize  that  it’s  all 
focused  on  me.” 

“Don’t  try  to.”  Peter’s  voice  was  com¬ 
forting.  “Just  promise  me  that  you’ll  help 
your  lawyer  get  a  list  of  witnesses  together 
and  that  you  will  be  keen  to  challenge  while 
the  jury  is  being  impaneled.  Then  we’ll  talk 
about  something  else.” 

“I  can  promise  that,  of  course.”  Eve 
drew  a  shuddering  breath.  “What  shall  we 
talk  about?  The  war  or  the  weather?” 

“Tell  me,  quite  in  confidence,  of  course, 
where  you  went  on  this  madcap  venture 
of  yours.” 

“I  went  as  I  told  you  to  see  old  Tom 
Maine  who  worked  as  a  fur  trapper  for  my 
grandfather.  When  he  was  with  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  at  Fort  Jason.  He  went 
through  the  Antelope  Massacre  with  my 
grandfather,  too.  And  he  knew  your  grand¬ 
father.” 

Peter  brightened.  “I’d  like  to  talk  to 
him.  I  scarcely  remember  grandfather.  He 
died  in  Australia.” 

“He  seems  always  to  have  been  interested 
in  colonization,”  said  Eve  thoughtfully. 
“You’ll  be  amused,  perhaps,  at  what  the 
old  fur  trapper  said.”  She  repeated  old 
Maine’s  description  of  Sir  John. 

Peter  chuckled,  then  said  soberly,  “I’m 
extraordinarily  sorrj'  that  England  gave  up 
the  Oregon  Territory.” 

“Why,  she  hadn’t  a  chance  in  the  world 
to  hold  it!”  protested  Eve. 

“Oh,  but  she  did!  Really!  I’ve  often 
wondered  what  happened.  I  suppose  your 
grandfather  bungled  things!” 

Eve  flushed  painfully.  Peter,  astonished 
at  the  flush,  said  quickly:  “I’m  not  being 
personal.  You  must  not  look  so.” 

“You  British  are  always  so  cocksure!” 
protested  Eve. 

“Oh,  really,  not  at  all!  That  was  just  a 
shot  in  the  utter  dark.  We  just  muddle 
along,  you  know.  Quite  as  your  newspapers 
here  in  the  States  hav'e  accused  tis  of  doing.” 

“And  did  you  ever  live  in  Australia? 
Come,  major;  you  know  my  affairs  intimate¬ 
ly!  And  you  have  told  me  so  little  of  your 
real  self  before  the  war.” 

“Intimately?  No  one  knows  you  or  your 
affairs  intimately.  I’m  rather  glad  of  that. 
'  Yes,  Miss  Devonsher,  I  have  lived  in  Aus- 
I  tralia  and  in  India.” 
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“I  don’t  want  to  appear  too  colloquial.” 
Eve  was  smiling.  “But  how  come?” 

“Family  custom,  I  suppose,  basically. 
We’ve  always  been  in  the  Colonial  end  of 
government  matters.  It’s  a  dog’s  life. 
When  I’m  at  my  work  I’m  always  dreaming 
of  the  beech  copse  and  the  old  gray  house. 
When  I’m  off  duty  and  walking  through  the 
beech  copse.  I’m  quite  mad  for  the  look  of 
things  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.” 

Eve  nodded.  “I  wonder  if  it  wasn’t  that 
way  with  my  father.  Only  he  had  no  normal 
outlet  for  it.” 

“Surely  there  was  another  alternative 
than — ”  Peter’s  slow  voice  hesitated.  Again 
the  painful  flush  had  suffused  Eve’s  face.  . 
“What  a  rotter  I  am!” 

“I  can’t  blame  you,”  sighed  Eve.  “I  was  • 
thinking  the  same  thing.”  Then,  her  mind 
reverting  to  her  father’s  fate,  her  eyes  sud¬ 
denly  widened  with  horror.  “Supposing,” 
she  exclaimed,  “supposing  the  jury,  too, 
believe  I  did  that  thing!  Major — if  they 
do,  will  you  still  keep  faith  in  me?” 

Peter  seized  her  hand  and  held  it  in  both 
his  palms.  “They  never  will  find  you  guilty.” 

“But  they  may!”  Eve  looked  wildly 
around  the  cell.  “They  may.  That  couldn’t 
be  (more  horribly  impossible  than  this  put¬ 
ting  me  in  a  cell.  Me!  Major,  promise  me!” 

“I  promise  you,”  replied  Peter  in  a  low 
voice.  He  fell  to  rubbing  Eve’s  cold  fingers 
with  his  warm  palm.  “When  moments  like 
this  come,  you  have  your  hills  to  turn  to,” 
he  went  on. 

“I  know,”  panted  Eve,  fighting  for  self- 
control.  She  closed  her  eyes  and  the 
emerald  lake  high  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Sioux  flashed  before  her.  Standing  in  high 
isolation  on  the  crest  of  Gray  Bull  she  gaz^ 
on  its  translucent  depths  until  her  breath 
came  normally.  “I  wish  you’d  climb  to  the 
top  of  Gray  Bull  and  share  what  I  see.” 

“I’ll  go  tomorrow  while  you  are  busy  with 
other  matters,”  returned  Peter,  promptly. 
“And  when  you  are  alone  again.  I’ll  come 
to  tell  you  what  I’ve  seen.” 

“Will  you?” — eagerly.  “But — it’s  a  hard 
climb  at  the  crest  and  you  are  lame.” 

“W’hat’s  a  little  lameness  between 
friends!”  exclaimed  Peter.  He  rose  as  Lee 
Fu  appeared  with  a  tray.  “Good  night. 
Miss  Devonsher.” 

“You  are  very  good  to  me,”  said  Eve. 
“If  I  live.  I’ll  try  to  show  you  how  grateful 
I  am.” 
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“You  couldn’t  give  us  back  Oregon,  could 
you?”  asked  Peter^  chuckling. 

“Don’t  hesitate  to  ask  for  anything  you 
want!”  returned  Eve. 

NO  ONE  came  during  the  evening  and 
at  nine  o’clock  Eve  heard  the  judge 
snoring  from  a  cot  that  had  been  moved  into 
his  office.  Then  she  went  to  bed  herself. 

The  pipe  of  birds  wakened  her  at  dawn 
and  she  was  dressed  long  before  her  break¬ 
fast  tray  arrived.  She  had  not  finished  with 
this  when  Jim  Poindexter  appeared. 

“Well!”  he  smiled  jovially.  “Feel  better 
for  your  little  joy-ride?  Understand  you 
crossed  half  the  state.” 

“Yes,  I  feel  much  steadier  on  my  feet, 
as  it  were.  Does  Sid  know  I’m  back.  Uncle 
Jim?” 

“Guess  he  does  by  now.  He  rode  all 
dejected-like  past  the  hotel  this  morning 
and  the  judge  hailed  him.  I  couldn’t  tell 
from  Sid’s  expression  whether  he  was  going 
to  laugh  or  cry.” 

“I  played  him  a  mean  trick,  from  his 
p)oint  of  view.  What  do  I  do  next.  Uncle 
Jim?” 

“Let  me  have  as  much  frank  talk  with 
you  as  I  need  and  wish.” 

“Yes,”  agreed  Eve.  “You  can  begin 
right  now.” 

“Eve,  are  you  going  to  stand  up  to  this 
now,  like  the  fine  soldier  you  were  meant 
to  be,  and  not  worry  the  judge  and  me  about 
your  scuttling  to  the  tall  timbers  at  unex¬ 
pected  moments?” 

“Yes,  I  am,”  replied  Eve,  giving  Poin¬ 
dexter  a  straight  look  from  her  clear  blue 
eyes. 

He  held  her  gaze  appraisingly.  “You 
know  that  was  one  of  your  father’s  weak¬ 
nesses.  You  couldn’t  always  be  sure  you 
could  put  your  finger  on  him.” 

“His  word  was  good,  wasn’t  it?”  asked 
Eve,  flushing. 

“Absolutely,  but  he  almost  never  gave 
it!  .  .  .  Why  did  you  run  away.  Eve?” 

She  was  standing  with  her  back  against 
the  wall,  opposite  the  cot.  At  this  query 
she  lifted  her  head  to  stare  at  the  square  of 
sky  in  the  high-set  window.  Her  eyes  were 
of  the  same  clear  azure  as  the  heavens,  and 
Poindexter,  as  he  observed  this,  gave  his 
great  white  head  a  little  jerk,  as  of  sadness 
or  apprehension. 

Eve  bad  told  Peter  that  she  was  a  simple 


p)erson;  yet  now,  as  she  sought  to  answer  the 
lawyer  frankly  she  found  it  very  difficult  to 
phrase  her  motives.  However,  she  believed 
she  was  doing  her  best  when  she  turned  to 
him  and  blurted  out  the  word  “Fear!” 

Jim  nodded.  “How  did  you  overcome 
the  fear?” 

“That’s  difficult  to  tell.  Uncle  Jim.  There 
was  shame  and — and  pride  and  hop)elessness. 
Do  you  know  old  Tom  Maine?” 

“By  reputation  only.  An  old  hermit,  eh?” 

“Yes.  Living  on  memories.  ‘So!’ he  said. 
‘The  last  of  the  Devonshers  is  running  off 
to  Canada!  You’re  right.  No  use  taking 
punishment  you  don’t  have  to — I  know  you 
ain’t  guilty,  but  of  course  you  showed  your¬ 
self  guilty  to  those  folks  in  the  Basin  by 
running  away.’  I  had  a  whole  evening  of 
that  sort  of  thing  with  him.  In  the  morning 
I  started  back.” 

Jim  pushed  his  hand  through  his  rumpled 
white  hair.  “Where  were  you  going. 
Eve?” 

“To  Vancouver.  Round  the  world  to 
France.  It  was  quite  feasible.” 

Jim  nodded  again  and  then  shook  his 
great  mane.  “H^g  it.  Eve!  Now,  you’ve 
got  me  guessing!  I’d  give  anything  to  know 
what  actually  goes  on  inside  that  lovely  red 
head  of  yours.  But  I  know  one  thing!  If 
that  old  dinosaur  of  a  Johnson  thinks  he’s 
going  to  have  a  walk-away  with  this,  he’s 
mistaken.  In  the  first  place.  Eve,  if  the  very 
worst  comes,  Jones  won’t  let  you  get  any¬ 
thing  but  the  minimum  for  manslaughter. 
And  they’ll  get  even  that  after  the  damnedest 
fight  on  motive  and  character  ever  pulled 
in  this  state.  If  Jones  wants  some  dirty 
linen  washed,  believe  me  it’s  going  to  be 
done  in  a  way  that  will  satisfy  even  his 
love  of  the  indirect.” 

That  afternoon  the  examination  of  tales¬ 
men  began. 

Eve  had  not  seen  the  sheriff  since  her 
return.  She  knew  that  he  had  refused  to 
express  himself  to  the  judge  about  her 
escape.  She  felt  very  sure  that,  however 
much  Minnie  and  her  mother  may  have 
made  him  suffer,  he  was  only  half  relieved 
by  her  coming  back  to  Antelope.  Eve  her¬ 
self  felt  half  ruefully,  now  that  she  had 
attained  a  certain  rigid  jjoise,  that,  in  spite 
of  all  that  lay  between  the  Brownells  and  the 
Devonshers,  she  had  given  Sid  a  somewhat 
rough  deal.  When,  therefore,  she  followed 
Jim  Poindexter  into  the  courtroom,  she 
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was  not  surprised  to  have  Sid  ignore  her 
existence. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  great  number  of 
pe<iple  moving  about  in  the  afternoon  sun¬ 
shine  which  flooded  the  room.  For  a  few 
moments  after  she  was  seated  beside  Jim, 
Eve  seemed  to  see  all  the  familiar  faces 
dancing  grotesquely  behind  motes  of  light. 
But  finally  Sid  in  dusty  riding  clothes,  his 
khaki  shirt  black  with  sweat,  emerged  from 
the  confusion.  He  shook  hands  with  Jim 
and  said,  his  beautiful  voice  a  little  husky 
from  dust: 

“I  guess  they’re  all  here.  No  spectators, 
just  talesmen  according  to  judge’s  orders.” 

Eve  put  her  hand  on  the  sheriff’s  great 
arm.  “I’m  sorry,  Sid,”  she  said. 

His  lips  twitched.  He  shrugged  his  shoul¬ 
ders  and  turned  away,  and  the  drear\'  pro¬ 
cess  of  choosing  the  jury  began.  To  Eve 
it  all  wus  unreal.  She  had  known  some  of 
the  talesmen  since  her  babyhood.  There 
were,  how'ever,  many  newer  ranchers  among 
the  crowd  and  these  were  the  men  Jim  Poin¬ 
dexter  hoped  he  could  force  to  form  the 
major  part  of  the  jury'.  He  and  Colonel 
Johnson  fought  and  snarled  over  some  of 
the  talesmen  like  two  old  dogs  over  a  bone. 

Eight  men  had  been  agreed  upon  by  Jim 
Poindexter  and  the  colonel  when  Eve 
uttered  her  first  comment. 

“There  are  no  women.  Judge  Jones.” 

“There  are  three  taleswomen,”  replied 
the  judge.  “Be  patient.” 

A  moment  later  Mrs.  Johnny  Miller  was 
drawn.  She  w'as  a  stout  woman  of  forty, 
veiy'  fair,  with  a  huge  pompadour  of  drab 
hair  half  concealing  a  well-shaped  forehead. 
She  wore  a  brown  voile  dress  that  fitted  her 
well.  For  the  rest  she  was  a  work-scarred 
ranch  wife.  And  she  w’as  very  sure  that 
she  had  no  opinion  as,  to  whether  or  not 
Eve  Devonsher  killed  Angus  Duncan.  She 
offered  the  information  that  it  was  canning 
season  and  she’d  rather  be  at  home  tending 
to  her  family  and  let  the  men  nm  the  jury 
business.  All  this  without  a  glance  in  Eve’s 
direction. 

Jim  Poindexter  hesitated,  then  turned  to 
Eve  and  whispered:  “I’m  afraid  of  a  woman 
on  a  jury  that  tries  a  woman.  What  kind 
is  she?  I  know  her  historj'.  I  mean  what 
does  she  mean  to  you?” 

“I  saved  her  and  her  baby  for  her  when 
Doc  Peabody  was  away  two  years  ago,” 
answered  Eve. 
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“Does  she  like  you?”  whispered  Jim. 

“How  should  I  know?  I’d  suppose  it 
highly  improbable  after  the  exp)erience  of 
the  past  six  months!”  Eve’s  whisper  and 
smile  were  bitter. 

Jim  turned  back  to  the  taleswoman  and 
a  few  moments  later  she  was  agreed  upon 
as  a  juror.  Mrs.  Miller  sighed,  gave  Eve  a 
long  look  which  ended  in  a  delil^rate  wink 
that  escaped  every  one  but  Eve  and  said 
in  an  irritated  way,  “I  hope  Johnny  can 
keep  the  home  together.” 

Eve  suddenly  chuckled. 

CX^UR  of  the  jurymen  that  had  now  been 
settled  upon  were  known  to  Eve  only 
by  name.  They  were  “easterners,”  most  of 
them  from  Missouri,  who  were  trying  out 
dry  ranching  in  the  valley  west  of  Battle 
Mountain.  None  of  them  had  lost  horses 
in  the  recent  raiding.  Indeed,  dry  farming 
was  not  sufficiently  lucrative,  as  one  of  them 
pointed  out,  to  suppx)rt  a  tempting  horse. 
The  other  four  men  had  known  the  Dev- 
onshers  root  and  branch  for  two  genera¬ 
tions.  They  were  ranchers  from  over  Ante- 
lop)e  Peak  way.  Hadn’t  lost  any  horses. 
Never  had  done  business  with  Angus  Dun¬ 
can.  Had  no  opinions  about  Eve  or  Angus 
or  anything  under  heaven.  Eve  eyed  them 
but  said  nothing.  The  son  of  one  she  had 
loaned  the  money  for  his  first  year  at  the 
university  at  Li^amie.  The  (laughter  of 
aiiother  had  had  a  schoolgirl  crush  on  Eve 
the  previous  year  in  the  high  sch(X)l.  A 
third  was  unmarried  and  had  years  before 
proposed  to  Mary  Devonsher.  Eve  did  not 
know  whether  her  mother’s  refusal  had 
angered  the  man  or  not.  His  ranch  was 
remote  in  the  hills  and  he  seldom  apj)eared 
in  the  Basin.  The  fourth  man  was  the  stage 
driver  Lame  Jack,  an  old  schoolmate  of 
Eve’s.  In  his  boyhood  he  had  been  a  bully 
but  he  had  been  lamed  by  a  horse  and  his 
crippled  condition,  or  the  fulness  of  years 
had  softened  him.  He  was  a  quiet  fellow, 
much  given  to  reading  in  his  long  rides  over 
the  trails.  It  was  not  mentioned  during  his 
examination  that  Eve  had  coached  him 
through  the  university  extension  course  in 
veterinary  work  that  he  had  completed  sev¬ 
eral  years  before. 

These  eight  men  and  Mrs.  Johnny  Miller 
chosen,  there  remained  two  women  among 
the  half-dozen  talesmen.  One  was  a  teacher 
in  the  Antelop)e  Basin  High  School.  She 
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had  been  devoted  to  Howard  Freeman. 
Eve  whispered  bluntly  to  Jim  that  this 
person  would  not  do.  The  other  was  old 
Mrs.  Sherman,  who  owned  the  motion- 
picture  hall.  She  had  been  a  great  horse¬ 
woman  in  her  day  and,  keeping  no  horses 
in  her  old  age,  she  had  ridden  the  Princess 
horse  in  the  rodeo  the  previous  year  in  an 
Old  Timers’  competition.  She  had  won  the 
prize  and  had  shown  an  affectionate  interest 
in  the  Princess  horse  ever  since.  Mrs. 
Sherman  was  made  the  tenth  juror.  Of  the 
two  remaining  jurors  that  Jim  and  the 
colonel  finally  agreed  upon  about  nine 
o’clock,  one  was  a  Mormon  who  recently 
had  taken  up  a  homestead  on  the  east  flank 
of  old  Battle.  The  other  was  an  old  trapper 
who  said  that  he  had  no  use  for  Devonshers, 
Duncans  or  any  other  Basin  folks.  They’d 
driven  all  the  fur-bearing  critters  out  of  the 
country.  Both  lawyers  laughed  and  agreed 
upon  him. 

The  other  talesmen  were  dismissed  and 
Sid  led  the  twelve  over  to  the  tavern.  Eve 
was  left  alone  with  Judge  Jones  and  the  two 
lawyers.  Colonel  Johnson  shook  hands  with 
her,  cordially. 

“Well,  Eve!  This  is  a  nice  position 
you’ve  put  me  in!” 

Eve  smiled.  “It’s  fair,  from  Judge  Jones’s 
point  of  view,  for  the  other  side  to  have  a 
fighting  chance.  You  are  the  only  man 
who’d  have  that  chance  wth  Uncle  Jim.” 

Both  the  lawyers  laughed  but  the  colonel 
sobered  quickly  to  say,  “I  shall  fight  as 
though  I’d  never  known’  you.  Eve.” 

Judge  Jones  spoke  impressively.  “Don’t 
fool  yourself.  Eve,  as  to  the  probability  of 
the  colonel  turning  soft.” 

“I’m  fooling  myself  about  as  much  as  a 
rabbit  fools  herself  with  fifteen  of  the  best 
Wyoming  greyhounds  after  her,”  replied 
Eve.  “Sport  for  the  greyhounds — ” 

“Not  that  at  all,”  snapp)ed  Colonel  John¬ 
son.  “You’ve  put  yourself  in  an  equivocal 
position  before  the  neighbors.  Eve.  You’ve 
got  to  stand  for  an  investigation  by  the 
neighbors.  We  can’t  spare  you  merely  be¬ 
cause  we  like  you  or  because  you  are  a  stun¬ 
ning  person  to  look  at.” 

“I  assure  you,  colonel” — Eve’s  eyes  twin¬ 
kled — “that  I  have  no  doubts  as  to  your 
ruthlessness,  or  as  to  your  blindness  to 
feminine  charms.” 

“Oh,  take  her  away,  judge!”  snorted  the 
colonel. 


Judge  Jones  led  Eve  back  to  her  cell.  It 
was  her  last  friendly  word  with  Colonel 
Johnson. 

As  an  attraction  the  trial  was,  as  Eve  had 
prophesied,  an  event  of  state-wide  interest. 
People  came  in  cars  and  sheep  wagons  and 
on  horseback.  They  quartered  themselves 
on  friends  and  they  overflowed  in  tents  in 
the  environs  of  the  Plaza.  Before  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  finished,  a  reporter  from  Cheyenne 
was  monopolizing  the  telephone  wire  in  the 
garage  for  an  hour  every  day  and  as  much 
as  two  or  three  sticks  was  published  in  a 
Denver  Sunday  paper  concerning  that  re¬ 
mote  tragedy  and  its  many  ramifications. 

'V/Tinnie  Brownell  Duncan  was  the 
first  witness  for  the  prosecution.  She 
wore  black  and  was  beginning  very  slightly 
to  show  the  promise  of  motherhood.  She 
cried  as  she  told  her  story  and  won  a 
sympathy  from  the  crowd  that,  however, 
wavered  considerably  during  the  trial. 
VV’hen  she  had  finished  her  story  Colonel 
Johnson  asked  blandly,'“What  caused  you 
to  say  that  the  prisoner  killed  your  husband, 
Mrs.  Duncan?” 

“My  father  asked  me  who  was  Angus’s 
enemies  and  I  couldn’t  think  of  any  one  but 
Eve.  But  I  thought  she  was  in  France.” 

“Why  did  you  say  Miss  Devonsher  was 
your  husband’s  enemy?” 

“She  told  him  she  hated  him  in  my  hear¬ 
ing — and  that  she’d  see  to  it  that  he  paid 
to  the  limit  for  all  the  trouble  she  claimed 
he’d  made  for  the  Englishman.” 

“By  the  Englishman,  whom  do  you 
mean?” 

“Major  Colbaith.”  Minnie  nodded  her 
head  toward  Peter,  who  sat  near  Eve  at  the 
side  of  the  room. 

“Will  you  describe  the  quarrel  between 
your  husband  and  Miss  Devonsher?  Just 
tell  it  in  your  own  way.” 

Minnie,  who  seemed  to  Eve  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoying  herself,  settled  back  in  her 
chair._  “Well,  Angus  was  saddling  to  go 
after  the  mail  when  Eve  galloped  up  with 
Shawnee’s  heels  fanning  his  ears  he  was  go¬ 
ing  so  fast.  She  pulled  up  like  she  always 
shows  off,  horse  sliding  on  his  haunches — ’’ 

“Keep  to  your  storj'  and  don’t  comment 
on  the  prisoner’s  peccadillos,  Mrs.  Duncan,’’ 
directed  Colonel  Johnson  smoothly. 

“Well,  Eve  pulled  her  horse  up  like 
she  was  at  a  rodeo  and  said  to  Angus, 
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‘Why  did  you  try  to  cheat  Major  Colbaith 
yesterday?’ 

“  ‘I  didn’t,’  says  Angus. 

“  ‘I  sent  him  to  you  as  to  a  friend,’  said 
Eve,  ‘and  you  wanted  five  hundred  dollars 
for  Mary  Jane  and  she  isn’t  worth  two  hun¬ 
dred.  What  do  you  plan  to  do?  Get  rich 
on  the  blood  being  spQled  over  there  in 
France!’ 

“  ‘You’re  so  darned  patriotic,’  says  Angus, 
‘you’d  better  turn  English  and  go  to  France, 
hi  the  meantime,  mind  your  own  business.’ 

“  ‘This  is  my  business,’  says  Eve.  ‘It’s 
anybody’s  business.  You’d  better  fall  in 
line.  A  man  ought  to  give  either  his  fighting 
strength  or  his  money  to  his  country  when 
she  needs  him.  You’ve  sneaked  out  of  one. 
Now  let’s  see  you  come  clean  on  the  other.’ 

“  ‘Which  of  your  horses  have  you  given 
to  the  British?’  asks  Angus. 

“  ‘You  know  I  haven’t  got  anything  but 
Shawnee  and  the  Princess  horse.  I’ve  given 
Major  Colbaith  an  option  on  the  Princess 
horse  and  her  colt,  after  the  colt  comes,  this 
summer.’ 

“  ‘You  know  I’ve  been  trying  to  buy  that 
mare  from  you  for  two  y'ears.’  Angus  was 
getting  real  mad  now  and  I  didn’t  blame 
him. 

“  ‘And  you  know,’  says  Eve,  ‘I  wouldn’t 
sell  you  even  a  mangy  cayuse.  You’re  a 
brute  to  a  horse  like  your  father  before  you. 
You  couldn’t  any  more  take  care  of  a  mare 
like  Princess  than  a  Sioux  Indian  could.’ 

“  ‘Couldn’t  I?’  says  Angus.  ‘Well,  maybe 
I  couldn’t.  And  maybe  I  didn’t  let  the 
draft  get  me.  And  maybe  my  father  did 
make  money  in  the  Spanish-American  War, 
and’—” 

“One  moment,  Mrs.  Duncan!”  inter¬ 
rupted  Colonel  Johnson.  “You  needn’t  go 
into  all  the  details  of  the  quarrel.” 

“Let  the  witness  tell  the  stor>’  her  own 
way,  colonel,”  ordered  Judge  Jones,  tersely. 

“But — ”  protested  Johnson. 

The  judge’s  one  eye  registered  impatience 
and  the  prosecuting  attorney  nodded  at 
Minnie.  She,’  thrilled  by  her  own  impor¬ 
tance  and  the  magnificence  of  Angus’s  de¬ 
fense,  forgot  entirely  the  expurgations  care¬ 
fully  ordered  by  the  colonel,  drew  a  long 
breath  and  began  anew. 

“  ‘And  maybe  my  grandfather  did  curse 
Lincoln.  But  on  the  other  hand,  my  father 
wasn’t  a  horse  thief  and  my  grandfather 
didn’t  lose  two  hundred  fifty  thousand 
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square  miles  of  territory  for  his  country 
either.’ 

“Angus,  he  walked  right  up  to  Eve  when 
he  said  this  and  she  says,  ‘Angus,  you’ll  pay 
for  that  the  way  a  man  would  make  you  pay.’ 

“She  rode  off  then  and  Angus  kind  of 
laughed  like  he  was  pleased.  He  said  he 
always  knew  he’d  throw  her  grandfather 
in  her  face  some  day  and  he  was  glad  he’d 
done  it.  But  I  told  him  then  that  he’d  made 
a  dangerous  enemy.  And  I  reminded  him 
that  once  she’d  tried  to  shoot  me.” 

The  courtroom,  p>acked  to  the  door,  was 
breathless.  Eve  was  unconscious  of  the 
audience  that  hung  on  Minnie’s  words.  She 
was  feeling  again  the  epic  wrath  that  had 
flooded  her  as  the  words  left  Angus’s  sneer¬ 
ing  lips.  Peter  watched  her  drawn  face. 
He  was  tom  between  emotions;  sympathy 
for  her  suffering  and  a  steadily  deepening 
interest  in  what  the  trial  might  develop  of 
the  Devonshers’  contacts  with  the  history 
of  the  Oregon  Trail. 

“What  was  there  about  this  Princess 
horse  that  made  your  husband  so  eager  to 
own  her?”  asked  Colonel  Johnson. 

“She’s  out  of  that  Arabian  strain  Dave 
Devonsher  brought  in  here.  She’d  be  a 
wonderful  brood  mare  if  Eve  would  let  her. 
But  Eve’s  got  such  a  spite  against  all  of  us, 
she  didn’t  want  anybody  but  herself  to  have 
any  of  the  strain.” 

“Pshaw!”  murmured  Eve.  “What  child¬ 
ish  evidence!” 

CHILDISH  or  no,  there  were  two  or 
three  men  on  the  jury  who  nodded  at 
Minnie’s  last  statement,  and  who  leaned 
forward,  their  lips  moving  as  they  followed 
her  every  word. 

“.\ngus  said  that  he’d  get  even  with  Eve 
by  seeing  to  it  that  the  Englishman  never 
laid  hands  on  the  Princess  horse.  So,  sure 
enough,  after  Eve  left — she  said  for  France — 
he  went  down  and  bought  the  horse  from 
Eve’s  mother.  .Angus  said  Mary  Devonsher 
was  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  horse.  That  she 
said  it  was  more  trouble  to  watch  and 
satisfy  Eve  about  than  an  only  child.  The 
Princess  horse  was  up  in  the  pasture  the 
night  Eve  shot  .Angus.  But  I’ve  never  seen 
it  since  the  ev^ening  before  when  .Angus 
started  off  in  the  moonlight,  leading  her.” 
And  at  the  memory  of  that  departure 
Minnie  began  to  cry  again,  heavily,  like  a 
grieving  child. 
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A  murmur  swept  over  the  room  and  there 
were  ugly  glances  cast  at  Eve.  She  did  not 
see  them.  Her  eyes  too  were  focused  on 
that  moon-drenched  departure,  on  the  Prin¬ 
cess  horse,  trembling  and  half  distraught 
with  fear.  Peter  heard  her  teeth  click  to¬ 
gether  and  saw  her  long  brown  fingers 
clench. 

After  Minnie’s  sobs  ceased,  Johnson  sig¬ 
nified  that  Jim  Poindexter  might  have  the 
witness.  The  lawyer  for  the  defense  was 
very  red  of  face  but  entirely  cool  in  manner. 

“I  won’t  keep  you  But  a  moment,  Mrs. 
Duncan.  About  Miss  Devonsher’s  attempt 
to  shoot  you.  How  did  that  hapf)en?” 

Minnie  took  up  the  story  with  gusto. 
“Eve  had  a  terrible  temjjer.  Her  father  had 
taught  her  to  use  a  gun  as  well  as  a  boy. 
She  was  just  a  regular  tomboy,  anyhow. 
In  the  high  school,  every  year,  the  boy  and 
girl  that  stood  the  highest  led  the  parade 
in  the  Memorial  Day  services.  The  girl 
carried  the  flag  and  the  boy,  he  was  the 
color  guard  and  carried  a  rifle.  Eve  and  me 
were  the  highest  girls  in  the  class  one  year 
and  Angus,  the  highest  boy.  And  they  had 
Angus  choose  between  Eve  and  me  for 
carrying  the  flag  and  he  chose  Eve.  And 
when  Eve  picked  that  beautiful  flag  up, 

I  couldn’t  help  saying  out  loud  that  it' 
was  disgraceful  that  a  horse  thief’s  daugh¬ 
ter  should  carry  it.”  Minnie’s  voice  rose 
shrilly.  “And  I  still  think  so.  And  quick 
as  lightning  Eve  took  the  rifle  from  Angus 
and  aimed  it  at  me.  But  Angus  struck  it 
up  and  the  shot  went  through  the  ceiling. 
Angus  always  was  wide  awake.” 

“But  you  did  call  her  a  horse  thief’s 
daughter,  and  added  that  she  and  her 
mother  were  living  on  stolen  money?”  asked 
Jim. 

“Yes,  I  did!  It  was  true!” — with  a  toss 
of  her  head. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  knew  that  Mrs. 
Devonsher  was  paying  back  slowly  the 
money  she’d  received  from  that  doubtful 
source,  didn’t  you?”  urged  the  lawyer. 

Minnie  looked  sulky.  “That  didn’t  change 
the  truth  of  what  I  said.” 

“And  this  spring  when  you  repeated  the 
accusation  before  the  Red  Cross  meeting 
you  knew  that  Eve’s  mother  had  given  a 
mortgage  on  the  tavern  as  security  for  the 
money  and  that  Eve  had  devoted  all  her 
first  earnings  as  a  teacher  to  lifting  that 
mortgage.” 


“I  forgot  that.  I  was  so  disgusted  at  Eve 
for  making  a  fool  of  herself.” 

“You  forgot!  But  you  did  not  forget  how 
the  accusation  years  before  had  maddened 
a  proud,  tortured  child  to  the  murder  {)oint. 
You  forgot  the  honorable  discharge  of  debts 
by  the  two  poverty-stricken  women.  You 
forgot  that  Dave  Devonsher  was  the  only 
man  in  Antelope  Basin  with  the  grit  to  enter 
the  Spanish-American  War  and  that  he  had 
won  a  distinguished-conduct  strip>e  with  the 
Rough  Riders.  You  forgot  everything  but 
your  jealous  hate  and  how  to  hurt.” 

“Your  Honor,  I  object  to  the  manner  and 
statements  of  the  lawy’er  for  the  defense!” 
shouted  the  colonel. 

“The  lawyer  for  the  defense  can  be  right¬ 
eously  indignant  at  this  point,  if  he  wishes 
to  be,”  said  the  judge. 

JIM  cleared  his  throat  triumphantly  and 
went  on.  “That  was  an  unusual  series 
of  statements  made  by  your  husband  about 
Miss^  Devonsher.  It  must  have  interested 
you.  Didn’t  you  quiz  him  about  them?” 

“Maybe  I  did.  But  I  had  other  things 
on  my  mind  beside  Eve  Devonsher.” 

“Did  you?” — in  a  skeptical  voice.  “Try 
to  recall  what  Angus’s  reply  was  when  you 
asked  him  about  his  accusations.” 

“He  told  me  to  mind  my  business;  that 
I  didn’t  have  brains  enough  to  understand 
what  lay  between  the  Devonshers  and  the 
Duncans.” 

Minnie  blurted  this  out,  and  at  the 
memory  of  Angus’s  ugly  words  she  again 
burst  into  tears.  Jim  Poindexter  made  a 
note,  then  n^ded  to  Colonel  Johnson,  who 
led  the  sobbing  woman  to  her  seat  and  called 
the  next  witness,  Sid.  The  sheriff  was  not 
happy.  He  breathed  through  his  nose 
heavily,  like  a  horse  that  carries  too  much 
weight  at  the  girth;  and  his  cheeks  were 
mottled,  red  and  white.  He  told  the  story 
of  the  finding  of  Angus’s  body,  of  the  rous¬ 
ing  of  his  suspicions  about  Eve  and  of  her 
arrest.  His  statement  was  succinct  and 
careful.  He  did  not  forget  his  drilling  as 
easily  as  did  his  daughter.  When  he  had 
finished  his  account  of  Eve’s  jailing.  Colonel 
Johnson  asked,  casually: 

“Why  did  you  go  after  Miss  Devonsher!” 
“It  was  a  hunch.  One  of  those  dead- 
certain  hunches  that  you  can’t  explain.” 

“Let’s  see  if  we  can  get  back  to  causes. 
A  hunch  doesn’t  make  evidence,”  said  the 
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colonel,  reasonably.  “Your  daughter  had 
told  you  about  the  quarrel  between  her 
husband  and  Miss  Devonsher.  Did  it  strike 
you  that  the  Princess  horse  was  important?” 

“You  see” — Sid  hesitated — “I  hate  to 
talk  about  the  dead — ”  He  looked  around 
the  courtroom,  helplessly. 

“VVe  appreciate  your  delicacy,  sheriff,  but 
in  order  to  establish  the  prisoner’s  guilt,  it 
looks  as  if  we’d  have  to  tell  things  not  always 
laudable  about  the  murdered  man.  And 
yet,  he  was  no  worse  a  human  being  than 
any  of  the  rest  of  us.  So  talk  freely.  The 
jury  will  understand.” 

“Well,  it  was  like  this.  I  knew  how  awful 
fond  Eve  was  of  the  Princess  horse.  She’d 
raised  it  herself  and  it  was  a  beauty  with 
all  the  fine  pwints  that  Dave  Devonsher  had 
been  breeding  for.  But  she  didn’t  want  to 
use  her  for  a  brood  mare.  She  said  that 
the  horse  was  too  high-strung.  She’d  never 
make  a  breeder.  Probably  never  carry'  a 
colt  to  full  term.  However,  when  this  war 
broke  out  and  kept  on  and  on,  she  decided 
that  she’d  let  the  Princess  horse  go  to  France 
with  Howard  Freeman  riding  her  as  an 
I  officer — ” 

Eve  drew  a  quick  breath,  but  all  eyes  were 
on  the  sheriff. 

“And,  that  being  the  case,  she  decided 
to  get  one  colt  from  the  mare  before  she  let 
her  go.  So  you  can  see  one  of  the  reasons 
why  she  wouldn’t  want  to  sell  that  horse 
to  any  one.  I  was  surprised  so  that  I  could 
hardly  believe  it  when  Mary  Devonsher  sold 
her  to  Angus.  Angus  never  was  a  man  to 
understand  a  horse.  Nor  was  his  father 
before  him.  They  had  a  cruel  streak  in 
them  that  a  man  breeding  fine  horses  can’t 
have.  Now,  knowing  the  kind  of  horse  she 
was,  Angus  had  no  business  to  drive  her 
four  miles  up  the  mountain  to  that  old 
corral.  I  can’t  imagine  what  he  was  think- 
mg  of.  I’d  warned  him  to  be  careful  of  her.” 

“I’d  warned  him  the  same  way,  and  he 
was  so  mad  at  me  on  general  principle  that 
he  just  got  hi.'.  Scotch  up  and  went  and  did 
it.”  Minnie  sp)oke  with  a  note  of  marital 
resentment  in  her  voice. 

Sid  shook  his  head  at  her  and  went  on. 
“Most  likely,  he  saw  in  it  a  chance  to  annoy 
Eve,  though  he  thought  she  was  in  France 
and  anyhow  the  colt  wasn’t  due  for  some 
weeks.  However  that  may  be,  he  did  drive 
the  Princess  horse  up  to  the  old  corral 
and — ”  Sid  stopped  and  for  the  first  time 
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looked  squarely  at  Eve.  And  his  beautiful 
voice  suddenly  became  pitying  and  pleading 
to  an  indescribable  degree.  “I  hate  to  tell 
it,”  he  said,  “but  I  found  what  the  coyotes 
had  left  of  the  colt,  just  outside  the  old 
branding  corral.  .\s  if  an  accident  had  hap)- 
pened  and  Angus  had  put  the — er — evidence 
out  there.” 

Pj'V’E,  chin  up,  eyes  brilliant  and  hard, 
returned  Sid’s  look  squarely.  Peter 
saw  that  her  knuckles  were  white  and  rigid. 
The  sheriff  turned  back  to  the  jury. 

“So,  knowing  Eve  Devonsher  and  all  her 
ways  with  and  about  horses  since  she  was  a 
child,  I  was  convinced  that  if  she  hadn’t 
been  in  France  and  she  had  been  riding 
horses  and  she  had  been  at  the  old  corral 
and  seen  what  had  happened  to  the  Princess 
horse,  she  sure  w’ould  have  shot  Angus 
Duncan.” 

“.\nd  serve  him  right!”  exclaimed  Mary 
Devonsher,  sitting  behind  Eve.  “I  didn’t 
know  that.  Oh,  I  didn’t  know  I  could  be — ” 

“Be  quiet,  Mrs.  Devonsher,”  Judge  Jones 
spoke  sternly. 

Eve  turned  and  put  her  hand  on  her 
mother’s  knee.  “You  mustn’t  blame  your¬ 
self  for  any'thing,  mother!”  she  whispered. 
Her  manner  was  perfectly  calm  but  when 
she  turned  back  to  face  the  court,  Peter  saw 
that  she  was  shivering  violently. 

“Cheerio,  soldier!”  he  murmured. 

Eve  gave  him  a  quick  look  in  which  he 
saw  such  gratitude  as  his  words  did  not  seem 
to  de.'erv'e. 

“What  step  did  your  mind  take  next, 
sheriff?”  This  was  the  suave  voice  of 
Colonel  Johnson. 

“I  began  to  check  over  the  wray  the  horse- 
running  was  done  and  the  kind  of  horses 
that  were  being  run.  Nothing  but  the  Dev¬ 
onsher  strain,  just  like  Dave  run,  eighteen 
years  before.  Eve  had  been  terribly  troub¬ 
led  in  her  mind  by  even  more  than  the 
attitude  of  Antelope  toward  the  British.” 
This  with  a  glance  towrard  Peter.  “What 
that  trouble  was  I  don’t  know  for  sure,  but 
I  knew  she’d  suffered.  She’s  got  the  Devon¬ 
sher  pride  and  their  habit  of  keeping  their 
troubles  to  themselves  till  they  burst.  And 
do  something  desperate. 

“She  had  the  .44  with  her.  Now,  Eve 
had  too  much  sense  to  think  she  could  go  to 
France  with  a  rifle  in  her  trunk.  I  checked 
over  every  place  by  telephone  it  wras  likely 
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she  would  go  to  have  caught  a  train.  That 
wasn’t  very  sure  evidence  because  she  could 
of  flagged  the  U.  P.  most  anywhere  after 
she  struck  the  railroad.  But  if  she  wasn’t 
in  trouble  there  would  be  no  point  in  her 
not  just  going  straight  up  to  Cheyenne  and 
starting  off  clear  and  in  good  standing. 
None  of  the  stations  knew  anything  about 
her.  Then,  you  see,  I  knew  how  Eve  and 
her  father  and  her  grandfather  always  beat 
it  for  the  open  trail  when  they  were  in 
trouble.” 

Sid  shook  his  head  reminiscently.  No  one 
moved  while  his  mind  turned  backward. 

“Why,  I  remember  the  morning  after  we 
buried  Dave,  her  mother  came  to  me  to  find 
Eve.  She  hadn’t  been  home  since  the 
funeral.  I  knew  right  off  that  I’d  find  her 
in  the  timber.  And  I  did,  in  the  cedar  grove 
about  the  cemetery.  She’d  cried  herself 
sick.  Long-legged,  red-headed  and  mad  as 
the  devil  at  everybody.  I  had  to  talk  an 
hour  to  her  to  get  her  to  give  up  the  idea 
of  going  out  with  a  gun  after  the  Indian  that 
had  shot  at  Dave.  I  finally  picked  her  up 
and  sang  to  her — ‘The  Oregon  Trail,’  it  was — 
and  she  let  me  take  her  back  to  her  mother.” 

SID  told  this  with  a  note  of  pride  in  the 
fact  that  he  and  his  voice  had  been 
so  potent.  It  seemed  to  Eve  that  she  could 
bear  no  more.  She  half  rose  from  her  seat. 
Peter  put  his  hand  on  her  arm.  Her  glance 
fell  on  the  scar.  How  infinitely  more  he 
knew  of  horror  than  did  she!  She  sank 
I>ack,  teeth  set. 

“And  so  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  the 
cedar  ring,  as  Eve  called  it,  where  Dave  had 
made  his  headquarters  eighteen  years  before 
and  that  I’d  showed  Eve.  That’s  all.” 

Peter  looked  at  the  jury,  and  wondered 
if  they  saw  what  he  saw,  that  the  sheriff  was 
convinced  that  Eve  should  be  found  guilty 
of  partially  justifiable  manslaughter.  The 
jury,  however,  had  suddenly  acquired  the 
look  of  stolid  importance  common  to  juries 
after  the  first  evidence  sways  them  and  this 
look  effectually  concealed  the  earlier  expres¬ 
sions  of  eagerness.  The  defense  waived 
cross-examination  for  the  moment  and 
Henry  Worth  was  called  and  told  his  stor>'. 
He  was  clear  in  speech  and  entirely  indif¬ 
ferent  in  manner.  When  he  had  completed 
his  tale.  Colonel  Johnson  rocked  himself  on 
his  toes  and  said: 

“Let’s  clear  up  one  small  matter,  Henry. 


Yofu  too  own  a  .44  rifle  which  Peabody  saw 
you  cleaning,  shortly  before  the  murder, 
and  which  you  have  not  been  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  since.” 

Henry  nodded.  “Yes,  that  .44  has  plumb 
flown.  I’ve  looked  every  place  I  can  think 
of.  Where  it’s  gone,  I  don’t  know.” 

“You’ll  admit  it  looks  bad?”  suggested 
Johnson. 

“I  sure  do.  But  I  don’t  know  what  I  can 
do  about  it.  I  shot  a  coyote  that  was  rob¬ 
bing  my  chicken  yard  and  put  the  gun  back 
under  the  bar.  That’s  the  last  I  saw  of  it.” 

“At  the  inquest,”  said  the  colonel,  “you 
said  several  times  that  the  Devonshers  and 
the  Duncans  always  had  hated  each  other. 
What  did  you  mean  by  that?” 

“I  meant  that  there  was  enough  hate 
there  to  be  grounds  for  a  murder.” 

“Your  Honor,”  cried  Jim  Poindexter,  “I 
object  seriously  to  the  nature  of  this  so- 
called  evidence.” 

“The  Basin  country,  Mr.  Poindexter,”  re¬ 
turned  Judge  Jones,  “wants  the  Devonshers 
either  cleared  or  finally  eliminated.  In  an 
ordinary  criminal  trial,  I’d  uphold  your  pro¬ 
test.  But  this  is  not  an  ordinary  case. 
family  that  has  had  overwhelming  influence 
in  the  history  of  this  section  of  America  is 
being  tried  for  injuring  its  own  good  name. 
Let  the  witness  proceed.” 

“Your  Honor,  it’s  outrageous!”  snorted 
Jim  Poindexter,  running  both  hands  through 
his  hair  and  glaring  at  Henry  Worth. 

“Legally,  it  is  outrageous,”  agreed  Judge 
Jones  calmly.  His  one  eye  swept  the 
breathless  courtroom  and  came  to  rest  on 
Eve.  “But  as  the  matter  concerns  the 
greater  responsibilities  of  life,  the  matter  of 
noblesse  oblige  obtaining  in  families  that 
have  special  gifts  which  are  needed  by  their 
country,  my  stand  is,  I  believe,  one  of  wide 
justice.  Carter  Devonsher  undertook  the 
welfare  of  many  souls.  He  founded  Ante¬ 
lope  Basin.  He  gave  the  men  and  women 
of  this  valley  their  directions.  His  de¬ 
scendants  have  attempted  to  keep  the  power 
he  assumed.”  The  judge  paused.  “Eve 
Devonsher  had  better  potentialities  than  her 
grandfather.  She  is  now  on  trial  for  horse¬ 
stealing  that  ended  in  murder.  Let’s  dis¬ 
cover,  if  we  can,  why  Carter  Devonshers 
granddaughter  is  in  this  predicament.  Be¬ 
cause” — again  the  keen  gray  eye  traversed 
the  room,  pausing  for  a  moment  on  the  win¬ 
dow  beyond  which  the  ponderous  bulk  of 
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Gray  Bull  lay  inert  against  the  heavens, 
and  returned  to  Eve — “because  never  in  our 
American  history  has  there  been  such  a  lack 
of  right  responsibility  on  the  part  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  gifted  with  the  genius  for  governing. 
The  Devonshers  have  that  gift.  They  have 
failed.  To  my  notion,  Eve  Devonsher  is  on 
trial  not  only  for  this  crime  but  for  a  greater 
crime  that  seems  to  be  a  family  heritage. 
Let  the  witness  proceed,  Mr.  Poindexter.” 

The  young  saloon-keeper  had  not  found 
it  easy  to  answer  Colonel  Johnson’s 
query.  It  seemed  to  Eve  that  he  could  not 
have  been  coached  for  this  reply  and  she 
wondered  why. 

“The  Duncans  and  the  Devonshers  always 
have  been  enemies,”  he  rejjeated  for  the 
third  time. 

“How  do  you  know  that?”  a^ed  Johnson. 
“My  father  told  me,”  finally  blurted 
Henry,  his  indifference  shaken. 

“Who  was  your  father,  and  how  could  he 
know  about  this  hatred?”  The  little  lawyer 
was  eying  his  witness  through  half-closed 
eyes. 

“My  father  was  John  Worth  and  he 
worked  for  Carter  Devonsher.” 

“What  work,  Henry?” 

“Fur-trapping,  at  first,  then  herding.” 
“Well,  how  would  he  know  about  the 
enmity  between  the  tw'o  families?” 

Henry’s  right  leg  was  crossed  over  his  left. 
He  wriggled  his  right  foot  restlessly  and  the 
jingle  of  his  silver  spur  sounded  clearly 
through  the  room.  Johnson,  teetering  back 
and  forth  on  his  slender  feet,  waited  with  a 
sort  of  relentless  fmtience. 

“My  grandfather,  Elias  Worth,  w'as  a  mis¬ 
sionary,  a  preacher,  and  he  learned  about 
this  b^use  he  was  a  preacher.” 

“Rather  in  the  nature  of  a  confessional 
confidence?  I  see!  And  except  for  telling 
your  father  and  your  father  telling  you,  the 
Worth  family  has  always  respected  that 
j  confidence!  I  call  that  fine!  You  have 
j  never  told  it  to  a  soul,  eh?” 

As  if  he  were  helpless  to  prevent,  Henry’s 
j  eyes  turned  to  Eve.  Peter  saw  her  give  the 
f  saloon  keeper  a  look  of  p>ower  and  clarity 
I  that  startled  the  Englishman  by  its  in¬ 
tensity.  Henry’s  silver  spur  jingled  again. 
,  “I  told  Eve,  once.” 

“Why?” 

“I  wanted  her  to  do  something.” 

Another  pause. 
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“Come!  Come!  Henry,  you  may  as  well 
get  on  with  the  story.  It  has  to  be  told, 
you  know,  and  you  are  only  prolonging  the 
agony.” 

Henry  sat  in  motionless  silence,  head 
drooping.  After  a  moment  he  slowly  raised 
his  chin  and  his  pleasant  face  was  suddenly 
sinister. 

“What  I  told  Eve  Devonsher  was,”  he 
said,  “that  she  is  my  cousin.” 

“Huh!”  Colonel  Johnson  grunted  as 
though  some  one  had  struck  him  below  the 
belt. 

Judge  Jones  leaned  forward  and  screwed 
his  gray  eyes  into  Henry’s  face.  A  sigh 
swept  the  room.  It  was  as  if  total  surprise 
had  paralyzed  thought  for  a  moment  in 
ever>'  one.  Then  Sid  Brownell  half  rose, 
glanced  at  Eve’s  cold  face,  put  his  hand  on 
his  hip  pocket  but  was  deterred  from  further 
action  by  the  hasty  voice  of  the  prosecuting 
attorney. 

“We’ll  take  that  p>oint  up  later,  Henry.” 

“Your  Honor!”  exclaimed  Jim  Poindexter. 
“I  demand  that  it  be  taken  up  now.” 

“Let  the  witness  proceed.  Colonel  John¬ 
son!”  snapped  Judge  Jones. 

Johnson  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “How 
are  you  Miss  Devonsher ’s  cousin,  Henry?” 

“Carter  Devonsher  w'as  my  grandfather.” 

“Elias  Worth  was  your  grandfather!” 
shouted  Sid,  no  longer  able  to  control  him¬ 
self. 

“Be  quiet,  Sid,”  ordered  Judge  Jones. 
“Don’t  be  a  fool.” 

“Elias  Worth  married  my  grandmother!” 
Henry’s  quiet  voice  was  full  of  satisfaction. 
“She  was  a  Sioux  Indian  whom  Mrs.  Carter 
Devonsher  had  educated  in  the  old  trading 
station — at  Fort  Jason,  I  mean.  She  be¬ 
came  an  interpreter  there.  She  was  very 
smart.  Elias  Worth  was  a  missionary  and 
he  had  his  own  reasons  for  marrying  my 
grandmother.  But  Carter  Devonsher  was 
the  father  of  her  only  child,  John.  And 
John  was  my  father.” 

“And  I  suppose,”  suggested  the  colonel 
.  pleasantly,  “that  this  information  was  more 
useful  to  your  family  as  a  secret,  than  as 
common  knowledge.” 

Henry  did  not  reply  to  this  and  after 
staring  thoughtfully  at  the  quarter-breed 
for  a  moment,  the  lawyer  went  on:  “But  this 
does  not  explain  w'hy  the  Devonshers  and 
the  Duncans  were  enemies.” 

“Hugh  Duncan,  Angus’s  grandfather,  was 
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factor  for  old  Carter.  He  came  out  from 
England  with  Carter  and  was  very  much 
on  the  make.  When  Mrs.  Carter  Devonsher 
started  to  make  trouble  about  my  grand¬ 
mother  and  the  baby,  Hugh  Duncan  fixed 
it  up  so  that  old  Carter’s  bodyservant  was 
to  receive  a  lifelong  annuity  from  Carter  in 
return  for  taking  on  the  fathering  of  the 
baby,  John  Worth.  It  worked  all  right  in 
one  way,  for  not  a  living  soul  ever  heard  the 
story  from  Hugh  Duncan  or  the  manservant 
as  long  as  Carter  Devonsher  lived.  Where 
the  hate  came  in  was  that  Hugh  used  this 
to  blackmail  money  for  himself  out  of  old 
Carter.  And  I  think  Hugh’s  son  tried  it  on 
Dave  Devonsher,  Eve’s  father.  And  that’s 
how  the  hate  started.” 

“That’s  a  lie!”  shouted  the  sheriff. 

“Sid’s  grandfather  was  the  bodyserv'ant,” 
added  Henry  complacently. 

Judge  Jones  p)ounded  on  his  desk. 
“Sheriff,  if  you  can’t  stand  the  gaff  here  as 
well  at  least  as  Miss  Devonsher,  you’ll  have 
to  leave.” 

Sid  turned  a  livid  face  on  the  judge.  “I 
want  to  be  recalled  as  a  witness  before  that 
skunk — ” 

“You’ll  have  your  chance  in  due  time. 
Proceed  with  your  witness,  Johnson.” 

“Is  it  your  idea,  Henry',”  the  colonel 
asked,  “that  Miss  Eve  Devonsher  and 
Angus  Duncan  knew  these  facts?” 

“Angus  tried  to  blackmail  her.” 

“Do  you  know  that  he  did?” 

Henry  nodded  his  head. 

“How  do  you  know  it?  What  con¬ 
vinced  you?” 

“Oh,  everything,”  replied  the  quarter- 
bred.  “Little  things,  I’ve  mostly  forgotten. 
Maybe  other  things  in  the  trial  will  recall 
them  to  me.” 

“Hum!”  Johnson  eyed  Henry  thought¬ 
fully,  then  turned  the  witness  over  to  the 
defense. 

JIM  POINDEXTER  ran  his  fingers 
through  his  hair  and  rose  slowly. 

“To  go  back  to  the  matter  of  the  .44 . 
rifle.  What  became  of  it,  Henry?  Do  you 
know?” 

“Yes,”  returned  Henry'.  “Mary'  Devon¬ 
sher  took  it  to  throw  suspicion  on  me.” 

“The  fool  has  gone  crazy!”  exclaimed 
Mary'. 

“Mrs.  Devonsher  is  an  extremely  intel¬ 
ligent  woman,”  said  Jim  Poindexter.  “If 


she  took  the  rifle,  doesn’t  it  seem  plausible  I 
to  you  that  if  she  thought  suspicion  could  | 
be  directed  to  you  by  the  disappearance  of  f 
the  gun ,  some  evidence  might  be  turned  up?”  | 

Henry'  did  not  reply  nor  did  Jim  seem  to  I 
exfiect  an  answer,  for  he  went  on  com-  I 
placently  enough. 

“What  did  Mrs.  Devonsher  say  when  you 
told  her  of  seeing  her  daughter  at  Antelope 
Springs?” 

“Just  what  I  said  she  said.  She  cried 
and  asked  me  to  say  nothing.  Said  if  I 
would  keep  quiet,  she’d  give  me  a  chance 
to  get  the  Princess  horse’s  colt.” 

“Think  again.  Henry,”  suggested  Jim. 

“Well,  it  will  just  be  my  word  against  ' 
hers.” 

“Not  if  you  tell  the  truth.” 

Henry'  looked  out  of  the  window,  then 
back,  with  the  little  sinister  smile  returning 
to  his  thin  lips.  “Mary'  Dev'onsher  owes  me 
money  that  she  pays  a  little  at  a  time,  so 
much  a  month.  She  said  she’d  shut  down 
on  that,  if  I  didn’t  keep  my  mouth  shut. 
My  business  is  poor  since  the  draft,  and  so 
I  shut  up.” 

Jim  Poindexter  raised  an  eyebrow  m 
Mary’s  direction.  She  sat  bolt  upright, 
thin,  eager,  worn,  cheeks  flushed,  weary  eyes  , 
burning,  the  look  of  race  never  more  ap¬ 
parent. 

“Mrs.  Devonsher,’’  drawled  Jim,  “doesn’t 
look  like  a  {lerson  who  contracts  drinking 
or  gambling  debts.  However,  I’m  willing 
for  the  moment  to  let  that  suspicion  rest 
on  my  old  friend.  You  and  Angus  Dun¬ 
can  were  good  friends,  were  you,  Henry?” 

“The  best  of  friends.” 

“You  did  a  little  business  with  him,  now 
and  again?” 

“Not  much  outside  of  selling  him  a  little 
Scotch.  He  was  not  a  real  drinking  man.” 

“You  didn’t  sell  him  beaver  pelts,  espe¬ 
cially  after  trapping  beaver  was  prohibited 
by  law  a  while  back?” 

Henry  shook  his  head. 

“Nor  .\ngus  didn’t  try^  to  buy  beaver 
pelts  from  you?” 

“He  might  have  tried,  but  I  preferred  to 
keep  within  the  law.” 

“I  see!  You  have  always  had  the  reputa¬ 
tion,  Henry,  of  being  a  law-abiding  citizen, 
a  pleasant,  obliging  fellow  besides.  I  don’t 
think  there  is  a  man  in  Antelope  Basin 
better  liked  than  you  are,  excepting  Sid 
Brownell.” 
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Henry  grinned  with  gratification.  Jim 
paused,  then  shot  a  sudden  question  at  him. 

“Your  receiving  a  monthly  stipend  from 
Mrs.  Devonsher — you  are  sure  that  has  no 
asp>ect  of  illegality?” 

“Sure!”  Henry  was  still  grinning. 

“I  think,  Colonel  Johnson,  that  I’ve 
finished  for  the  present.”  Jim  nodded  to 
the  prosecuting  attorney. 

Sid  Brownell  was  on  his  feet  at  once.  “I 
demand  to  be  heard  again!”  he  shouted. 

Judge  Jones  looked  at  his  watch.  “It’s 
now  five  o’clock,”  he  announced.  “I  am 
sure,  sheriff,  that  Colonel  Johnson  will  be 
glad  to  put  you  on  the  stand  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning.  In  the  meantime,  I  shall 
adjourn  court  until  nine  o’clock  tomorrow.” 

The  judge  rose  and  the  spectators  filed 
from  the  room,  to  explode  in  comment  and 
wild  surmise  as  soon  as  they  had  cleared  the 
doorstep.  Eve,  with  Peter  and  her  mother 
beside  her,  neither  stirred  nor  sp)oke  until 
Sid  had  led  the  jury  out  and  Colonel  John¬ 
son  had  left,  deep  in  conversation  with 
Judge  Jones.  Then  she  looked  up  at  her 
lawyer. 

“I  fancy,”  she  said,  “that  even  Willy 
Jones  is  startled  by  the  avalanche  his  small 
slide  is  developing.” 

Jim  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  face  with 
a  large  red  silk  handkerchief. 

“Hang  it.  Eve,  I  told  you  to  confide 
in  me!” 

“How  could  I  confide  in  any  one?”  asked 
Eve,  simply. 

Mary  Devonsher  twisted  her  hands  to¬ 
gether.  “That  sneak  of  a  Henry  Worth! 
My  heavens!  Will  some  one  please  tell  me 
why  he’s  telling  all  this  stuff?” 

“That’s  simple,”  answered  Poindexter. 
“Henry  is  an  Indian  and  he’s  getting  even. 
Eve,  for  God’s  sake,  tell  me  what  you  said 
when  he  told  you  of  the  bar  sinister.” 

“I  laughed  at  him,”  answered  Eve. 

“Did  you  believe  him?” 

“I  didn’t  know  how  much  truth  there 
was  in  it.  He  told  it  to  me  in  order  to  make 
me  marry  him.  His  idea  was  that  I’d  even 
do  that  rather  than  expose  my  grandfather’s 
morals.  That’s  why  I  laughed  at  him.” 
Eve  paused,  then  said  abruptly,  “I  am  very 
tired.” 

“What’s  going  to  come  of  it  all?  What 
do  you  think,  Jim?”  Mary’s  voice  expressed 
overwhelming  anxiety. 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  think.  But  I  want 
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to  find  out  from  you,  Mary,  why  you  had 
Henry  on  your  pay  roll.  It’s  very  un¬ 
pleasant  to  learn  these  little  things  from  a 
witness  for  the  state.’* 

Peter  looked  at  Mary’s  exhausted  face. 
“Mr.  Poindexter,”  he  suggested,  “permit  me 
to  take  Mrs.  Devonsher  home  to  rest  before 
you  begin  to  quiz  her.” 

“Yes,  do!”  agreed  Eve.  “And  let  me  rest, 
too.  Uncle  Jim,  until  after  supper.” 

Judge  Jones,  coming  out  of  his  office  with 
Colonel  Johnson,  heard  Eve’s  plea  and 
nodded. 

“We’ll  call  it  a  day.  Come  along.  Eve. 
I’d  think  that  even  the  little  green  cell 
would  look  good,  after  the  last  six  hours 
or  so.” 

'C'VE  kissed  her  mother,  and  in  silence 
followed  Judge  Jones  down  the  narrow 
passageway;  and  it  was  almost  with  a  sense 
of  thankfulness  that  she  heard  the  barred 
door  clang  behind  her. 

It  was  Peter  who  brought  her  supper. 

“Well,  major,”  said  Eve,  as  he  set  the 
tray  beside  her,  “did  you  enjoy  the — er — 
laundry  work  in  the  court  today?  Willy 
Jones  has  made  good  his  threat.” 

“Remarkable!  How  much  of  this  history 
did  Judge  Jones  know,  do  you  imagine?” 

“None  of  it,”  returned  Eve  promptly. 
“It’s  all  the  result  of  Willy  Jones’s  uncanny 
suspiciousness.” 

“You  are  feeling  bucked  up  a  bit!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Peter. 

Eve  shook  her  head.  “It’s  just  that  I’m 
excited  by  the  battle.  I  loathe  it  all.  They 
are  weaving  a  net  about  me  with  this  seem¬ 
ingly  irrelevant  history.  When  they’ve  fin¬ 
ished  it  will  look  as  if  the  only  tffing  left 
for  me,  being  a  mad  Devonsher,  was  to  kill 
Angus.” 

“In  that  case,  they  will  exonerate  you.” 
Peter  lighted  his  pipe  methodically. 

“Not  at  all.  They  will  send  me  to  Raw¬ 
lins  for  Heaven  knows  how  many  years  to 
expiate  all  the  sins  of  all  the  Devonshers.” 

Her  prophecy  seemed  too  probable  for 
denial  and  Peter  could  only  puff  on  his  pipe 
in  a  silence  that  was  rich  with  sympathy. 

“I’ll  wager  that  after  the  experience  of 
today,”  drawled  Peter,  “Colonel  Johnson 
is  going  to  be  fairly  sure  of  what  is  to  be 
divulged  on  the  witness  stand,  at  least  by 
his  own  witnesses.” 

“How  can  he  be?”  asked  Eve. 
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“Without  casting  any  reflections  on  any¬ 
body,  don’t  you  suspect  that  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  collusion  in  the  handling  of 
this  case — at  least  between  the  lawyers 
individually  and  Judge  Jones?” 

“Theyallare  honest.”  Eve  spoke  thought¬ 
fully. 

Peter  nodded.  “Judge  Jones  is  groping 
after  a  truth.  I  wonder  what  it  is!  I  won¬ 
der  if  he  knows  himself  what  he  is  seeking. 
This  isn’t  a  trial  at  all.  It’s  a  saga.  The 
freedom  of  the  testimony!  It  would  be 
allowed  only  by  a  judge  like  Jones,  and  a 
judge  such  as  Jones  could  exist  only  on  the 
frontier.” 

“You  haven’t  asked  me  for  any  comments 
on  the — er — news  of  the  day,”  said  Eve. 

“Nor  shall  I!”  exclaimed  Peter.  “I  shall 
make  none  m>’self  except  to  say  that  I 
admired  you  more  and  more  as  the  day 
went  on.” 

Eve  could  think  of  no  response.  She 
could  not  put  into  words  the  sense  of  sus¬ 
taining  strength  she  was  finding  in  Peter’s 
presence  at  the  trial.  This,  in  spite  of  the 
added  sense  of  humiliation  given  her  by  his 
witnessing  the  shame  of  her  family. 

Peter,  however,  with  the  peculiar  under¬ 
standing  of  Eve  that  he  had  felt  from  the 
beginning,  said,  “My  presence  in  Antelope 
Basin  is  e.xciting  not  a  little  comment,  Poin¬ 
dexter  tells  me.” 

“It  would,  of  course.”  Eve’s  eyes  sud¬ 
denly  twinkled  faintly.  “It’s  excited  con¬ 
siderable  comment  from  me  to  myself!” 

“You  have  yourself  to  blame  that  I  am 
here” — seriously  enough. 

Eve’s  voice  showed  a  faint  tinge  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  “You  mustn’t  neglect  England  for 
me. 

“No  fear!”  drawled  Peter.  “I  might  even 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  believe  my  helping 
you  will  help  England.” 

“Now,  just  what  do  you  mean  by  that?” 
demanded  Eve. 

Peter  had  been  sitting  as  usual  on  the 
floor,  his  back  against  the  wall.  He  rose 
now  and  took  one  of  Eve’s  hands  in  both 
his  own. 

“Doesn’t  it  seem  to  you,”  he  asked, 
ignoring  her  question,  “as  if  you  and  I  had 
known  each  other  more  than  six  months?” 

“In  some  ways,”  replied  Eve,  “I  feel  as 
if  I’d  knowm  you  always.  In  other  ways  you 
still  are  British  and  alien  to  me.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  said  Peter,  looking  steadily 


down  into  her  face.  “I  want  to  be  some  day 
something  to  you  that  is  quite  the  reverse 
of  alien..  Some  day,  you  are  going  to  say 
to  me,  I  hope,  with  a  bigger  significance 
than  you  can  realize  now,  ‘Light  and  look 
to  your  saddle.’  ” 

Eve  returned  his  gaze.  “The  old  saying 
goes” — there  was  the  little  humorous  lift 
to  the  corners  of  her  mouth — “  ‘Light, 
stranger,  and  look  to  your  saddle.’  ” 

Peter  shook  his  head  obstinately.  “No, 
you  will  say,  ‘Light,  Peter  of  England,  and 
look  to  your  saddle.’  ” 

For  another  long  moment  they  held  each 
other’s  eyes. 

They  stUl  were  staring  at  each  other 
when  Judge  Jones  came  in.  “I  want 
to  talk  to  you,  major,”  he  said. 

Eve  started  to  her  feet.  “Certainly  you 
won’t  be  stupid  enough  to  drag  Major  Col- 
baith  into  tins,  Willy  Jones!” 

“Stupidity  is  my  long  suit.  Eve!”  re¬ 
torted  the  judge,  twisting  his  whiskers  with 
one  hand  while  he  held  the  door  open  with 
the  other.  “Let’s  talk  it  over  in  my  office, 
major.  Eve,  you  go  to  bed.” 

Peter  picked  up  the  supper  tray.  “Don’t 
be  worried.  Miss  Devonsher,”  he  said.  ‘*I 
can  take  care  of  myself.  Really.  Do  try 
to  sleep.” 

“Sleep!”  exclaimed  Eve.  “Sleep!” 

Judge  Jones  convened  court  the  next 
morning  with  exemplary  promptness,  and 
Sid  Brownell  was  returned  to  the  witness 
stand.  The  sheriff  looked  haggard,  and 
very,  very  determined.  The  defense  took 
up  the  cross-examination  it  had  waived  the 
day  before. 

“Sheriff,”  said  Jim  Poindexter,  “was  the 
matter  of  Henry  Worth’s  p>arentage  known 
to  you  before  Heniy’  gave  his  testimony 
yesterday?” 

“No,  it  wasn’t  and  it’s  not  known  to  me 
now.  Anybody  that  says  my  father  was 
that  kind  of  a  skunk  is  a  liar.  He  was  a  ser¬ 
vant,  all  right;  but  that  don’t  prove  that 
he  wasn’t  a  man,  because  he  was.  If  Henry 
Worth—” 

“One  moment,  sheriff!  Supposing  that 
you  take  this  thing  calmly,  one  step  at  a 
time.” 

“Calmly!”  roared  Sid’s  golden  voice. 
“Don’t  you  suppose  I  know  what  you’re 
aiming  at?  You’re  going  to  try  to  prove 
that  we  Brownells  have  a  grudge  against  the 
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Devonshers  and  that  that’s  why  Minnie 
and  I  are  Eve’s  chi^  accusers.” 

“But  it  was  the  prosecuting  attorney 
who  brought  out  that  evidence,  sheriff!” 

“I  don’t  give  a  whor^la  in  Hades  who 
brought  it  out — it’s  a  I  think  just  as 
much  of  Eve  Devonsber  as  I  did  of  her 
father  and  as  my  father  did  of  her  grand¬ 
father,  and  that’s  a  whole  lot.  Why,  do  you 
suppose  that  if  my  daughto’  Minnie  had 
known  that,  she’d  have  kept  her  mouth 
shut?” 

“Yes,  I  do,  sheriff.  It’s  the  kind  cff  thing 
even  a  wranan  would  keep  silence  about. 
What  was  the  relationship  of  your  ffither  to 
Carter  Devonsher?” 

“He  was  his  bodyservant” — doggedly. 

“Do  you  remember  your  father?” 

“I  certainly  do.  He  lived  to  be  over 
eighty,  and  he  was  Carter  Devrmsher’s 
bodyse'vant  until  the  <dd  gentleman  died, 
when  &ther  was  about  sixty.  They  don’t 
make  men  like  my  htthe*  any  more.”  Sid’s 
vcace  became  suddenly  pmgnantly  sweet. 
“Why,  he  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
always  served  the  Devmishes  loyally  and 
well.  And  be  taught  me  that  if  a  guy  can’t 
be  great  himsdf,  the  nort  best  thi^  he  can 
do  is  to  serve  a  great  man.  He  used  to 
say  that  the  kind  of  service  he  gave  Carter 
Devonsher  was  what  made  England  great. 
And  I’ve  taken  pride,  myself,  in  doing  what¬ 
ever  I  could  for  Dave  and  for  Eve.” 

“'V^OU  show  your  father  to  have  been 

*  devoted  to  Carter  Devonsher,  yet  you 
think  he’d  not  have  shouldered  the  onus  of 
the  With  of  Henry  Worth’s  father?” 

“I  know  he  woukln’L  He  hated  the 
Worths,  root  and  branch.” 

“Why?”  Jim  shot  the  question  explo-  . 
sively. 

Sid  blinked.  Tb«i  he  said,  carefully: 
“There  were  many  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  he  despised  a  man  that  would  marry 
out  of  his  color.  In  the  second  place,  he 
was  a  Church  (ff  England  man  and  Elias 
Worth  was  a  Methodist  and  he  always  was 
trying  to  convert  my  father.  Father  always 
caJled  him  the  Sniveling  Methodist.” 

Jim  nodded  as  if  satisfied,  then  asked 
suddenly,  “Your  father  never  worked  after 
Carter  Devonsher’s  death,  did  he?” 

“No,  Carter  left  him  a  little  annuity.” 

“But  Carter  Devonsher  was  bankrupt 
before  he  died.  He  left  no  will.  He  left 


nothing  to  his  son.  The  randi  land  that 
Dave  owned  was  what  his  father  gave  him 
at  his  birth.” 

“What  are  you  trying  to  prove  now?”  de¬ 
manded  Sid  suspiciously.  “That  my  father 
blackmailed  him,  or  what?  Let  me  tell  you 
something.  We  Brownells  stuck  by  the 
Devonshers  because  we  believed  in  ’em,  not 
because  they  bought  us.  I  believe  right 
now  that  if  Eve  Devonsha*  had  been  a  man 
she’d  have  amounted  to  a  whole  lot.  .\s 
it  is,  there’s  not  a  man  or  woman  in  Antelope 
Basin  can  touch  her  for — for — ” 

Jim  Pmndexter  waited  patiently.  The 
packed  courtroom  listened  acutely.  The 
members  of  the  jury  leaned  forward,  ears 
cocked. 

The  sheriff  cleared  his  throat.  “I  haven’t 
got  a  wmrd  for  it,  but  it’s  something  her 
father  and  grandfather  had  that  makes  you 
fed  like  tl^y  were  important.  And  Eve 
has  done  an  awful  lot  for  this  valley.  I’ll 
tdl  this  court  right  now,  I  never  would 
have  arrested  her,  if  it  hadn’t  been  my 
daughter’s  husband.” 

A  rq^e  of  amusement  went  over  the 
room,  which  Sid  did  not  join  by  so  much  as 
a  flickering  eyelid.  Jim  Pmndnter  seemed 
to  be  jumping  from  point  to  point  in  a 
highly  onatic  manner. 

“Mrs.  Duncan,  your  daughter,  testified 
that  indirectly  Angus  Duncan  accused  Eve 
Devonsher’s  grandfather  oi  having  lost  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles  of 
territmry  fw  England.  Did  you  ever  hear 
Carter  Devonsher  accused  of  that?  You  are 
under  oath,  sheriff.” 

“Yes,  he  did  it  and,  no  noatter  how  he 
did  it,  America  has  cause  to  be  grateful  to 
him.” 

“If  that  is  so,  why  did  Angus  fling  it  at 
Eve  as  an  insult?” 

“What  are  you  trying  to  prove?  That 
Eve  had  cause  to  shoot  Angus,  and  you  her 
attorney?” 

Even  Judge  Jones  smiled  at  this,  and  Jim 
Poindexter  grinned  serenely. 

“Since  you  seem  to  be  in  a  state  of 
troubled  conscience  for  Eve,  yourself, 
sheriff.  I’ll  promise  you  that  a  satisfactory 
reply  to  your  queiy  will  app>ear  later.  Per¬ 
haps  you  will  not  object  to  answering  my 
last  question.” 

Sid  went  on  in  a  mollified  tone. 

“Angus  was  showing  off  to  Minnie  that 
he  knew  a  lot  more  Devonsher  history  than 
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she  did.  He  had  no  business  saying  it. 
There  was  Sir  John  Colbaith,  Hugh  Duncan, 
Carter  Devonsher,  and  my  father  knew 
facts  and  there  never  should  have  been  an¬ 
other  soul  know.  But  my  father  always 
susp)ected  that  Hugh  Duncan  sort  of  made 
use  of  it.” 

PETER  turned  a  slow  look  on  Eve.  She 
was  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  her 
hands  folded  in  her  lap,  her  chin  drooping 
above  her  dull  green  frock.  He  touched 
her  knee  and  she  looked  up. 

“It  looks  as  though  an  entangling  alliance 
between  you  and  me  were  about  to  be 
developed,”  whispered  Peter.  “Too  bad 
Henry  Worth  didn’t  conclude  to  put  the 
birth  of  John  on  my  grandfather.  I  feel 
as  if  the  old  gentleman  hadn’t  been  a  good 
^rt.  Really!” 

Eve  gave  him  a  grateful  smile,  and  her 
chin  did  not  return  to  its  drooping  position 
for  some  time. 

“Sheriff,  that  was  a  serious  insult  Angus 
Duncan  flung  at  Eve  Devonsher,  regarding 
her  father  and  her  grandfather.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  your  daughter’s  report  of 
the  quarrel  between  Eve  and  Angus  over 
the  sale  of  horses  to  the  British.  Yet, 
according  to  your  daughter.  Eve  showed 
great  self-control.” 

Sid  nodded  and  Jim  Poindexter  con- 
I  tinned.  “Angus  accused  her  grandfather 

of  being  a  traitor  to  his  country  and  her 
father  of  being  that  lowest  of  men  to  a 
:  Westerner,  a  horse  thief.  Yet  she  rode 

away  with  only  a  dignified  retort.  Now,  do 
:  you  think  that  if  she  knew  of  the  plight  of 

>  the  Princess  horse,  its  discovery  would  have 

caused  her  to  commit  murder  when  she  was 
t  able  to  contain  herself  during  the  infamous 

insinuations  that  Angus  flung  at  her?” 
t  “I  think  the  Princess  horse  was  the  last 

r  straw,”  said  the  sheriff. 

“You  have  known  the  Devonshers  well, 
i  Is  it  a  trait  of  theirs  to  get  even — to  harbor 

a  grudge?” 

f  Sid  jerked  his  head  thoughtfully.  “No, 

,  they  couldn’t  hold  a  grudge.  Esf)ecially 

r  Eve  can’t.  But  Angus  could.  He  never 

forgave  Eve  for  not  marrying  him.” 
iT  A  loud  snort  came  from  Minnie  Duncan 

and  there  was  much  craning  of  necks  in  her 
direction.  Sid  went  on,  miserably  enough, 
t  “Never  was  anybody  with  the  quick 

1  I  temper  of  the  Devonshers  could  carry  a 
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grudge.  She  wasn’t  cold-bloodedly  getting 
even  if  she  shot  Angus.  She  was  losing  her 
temper  like  I’ve  seen  her  a  hxmdred  times 
when  she  was  a  child.  Pick  up  a  rock  and  ji 
throw  it  at  you  with  blood  in  her  eye.  Kiss 
.you  and  hug  you  and  cry  over  you  after¬ 
ward.  Give  you  her  shirt,  too,  Eve  would, 
like  her  grandfather  and  father  before  her. 

God  knows,  they’ve  done  enough  for  me 
and  mine.  I  told  Minnie  so.  And  now  it’s 
me,  Sid  Brownell,  that’s  putting  her  through 
this.  But  she  went  too  far.” 

Sid  seemed  to  slump  visibly  into  his  chair. 

Eve’s  heart  sank.  It  was  perfectly  ob\’ious 
that  the  sheriff  was  entirely  convinced  of 
her  guilt. 

“Sheriff,”  asked  Jim  Poindexter  gently, 

“why  did  you  insist  on  returning  for  cross- 
examination?”  , 

“To  prove  Henry  Worth  a'  liar!”  cried  | 
Sid  with  sudden  vigor.  “He’s  just  trying  j 

to  get  even  with  Eve  for  not  marrying  him,  j 

and  with  me  for  something  that  any  one 
but  an  Indian  could  have  forgotten  long 
ago.”  I 

“What  is  that?”  asked  the  lawyer.  | 

“When  Eve  and  Henry  and  Minnie  and  | 
Angus  were  children — oh,  along  about  the  1 
time  they  were  getting  ready  for  high  school  | 

— I  took  them  on  a  wild-horse  hunt  over  I 
back  of  Antelope  Peak.  Minnie  was  about 
as  good  as  the  two  boys  at  it.  Eve,  she  was  i 
better  than  the  boys.  The  last  night  out  j| 

we  made  our  camp  on  Antelope  Creek  at  |t 

the  point  where  the  east  flank  of  Antelope  S| 

comes  like  a  big  red  wall  close  to  the  banks  | 

of  the  creek.  Eagles  nest  up  in  that  wall,  I 

and  have  as  long  as  I  can  remember.”  ji 

Every  head  in  the  room  gave  a  little  nod.  :j 

“It’s  been  a  watering  place  for  wild  ' 

horses  as  long  as  there’s  been  wild  horses.  |i 

Well,  as  I  said,  we  made  camp,  staked  out 
the  wild  horses  and  our  own  saddlers  and  ij 

settled  down.  Eve,  she  had  roped  a  stallion  }• 

that  she  claimed  was  Devonsher  Arabian  | 

strain.  And  she  was  crazy  with  delight.  J 

Henry  tried  to  swap  her  two  little  white 
mares  he  had  brought  in  for  the  stallion, 
but  Eve  just  laughed  at  him.  | 

“The  next  morning  the  stallion  was  gone.  | 

It  looked  as  if  he’d  pulled  up  his  stake.  ! 

But  Eve  came  to  me  and  told  me  on  the 
quiet  that  Henry  had  gotten  up  in  the  night 
and  had  taken  the  stallion  three  or  four  i 
miles  up  the  river  and  had  hidden  him  in  1 
some  cottonwoods;  that  she  had  followed  • 
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him  but  she  hadn’t  dared  to  tackle  him 
alone. 

“I  went  after  Henry  right  away  and,  of 
course,  he  denied  it  all.  I  made  him  go  with 
Eve  and  me  to  the  clump  of  cottonwoods. 
The  stallion  wasn’t  there  but  you  could  see 
where  he’d  tramp)ed  up  the  ground.  Henry 
stuck  to  it  that  Eve  had  been  dreaming,  and 
we  came  back  to  camp.  I  decided  to  make 
another  day’s  hunt  to  let  Eve  get  her 
another  horse. 

I  'HAT  evening,  sitting  around  the  camp- 
fire,  I  sang  for  an  horn  or  so  at  the 
kids’  request.  I  don’t  know  whether  I  can 
e.xplain  it  or  not  but  Henry  has  always  been 
a  little  queer  about  music.  Wh«i  he  was 
very  small  and  he’d  hear  some  cowman  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  corral  fence  playing  a  mouth 
organ  or  an  accordion,  Henry  would  sit  by 
him  and  cry. 

‘‘When  he  was  five  or  six  his  mother  died 
and  I  had  to  sing  ‘The  Oregon  Trail’  at  her 
grave.  Young  Henry  howled  so  that  his 
father  had  to  pull  a  blanket  over  his  head. 
Ever>'body  round  these  p>arts  has  always 
joked  about  that  queer  fre^  in  him.  Folks 
say  that  when  I’m  giving  a  concert  out  on 
the  Plaza  they  can  always  get  free  drinks 
from  Henry.” 

A  ripple  of  laughter  swept  the  room. 
Henry  Worth  himself,  who  had  been  staring 
at  Sid  satuminely  enough,  grinned  his  pleas¬ 
ant  grin^  but  sobered  quickly  as  the  sheriff 
went  on. 

“Well,  that  evening  so  long  ago,  sitting 
round  the  camp-fire,  with  the  kids  all  ears, 
and  the  smell  of  the  sagebrush,  and  the 
stars  twinkling  down  on  us,  I  got  to  thinking 
of  the  old  free  days  and  I  kept  on  singing 
and  singing,  repeating  ‘The  Or^on  Trail’ 
as  often  as  they  ask^  for  it.  Henry  had 
taken  his  tears  off  out  of  sight  of  the  rest  of 
us.  I’d  been  at  it  maybe  an  hour  when  he 
came  back  into  the  fireli^t  leading  the 
Arabian  stallion! 

“  ‘Here’s  your  horse,  Eve,’  he  says.  And 
then  he  turns  on  me  wdth  a  curse  and  he 
says:  ‘You  knew  what  it  would  do  to  me, 
and  now  you’ve  done  it.  I’ll  get  even  with 
you  if  it  takes  the  rest  of  my  life!’  Then  he 
went  off  to  his  blanket  and  we  never  got  an¬ 
other  word  out  of  him  about  the  matter. 
Where  he’d  had  the  stallion  we  couldn’t 
guess. 

“Of  course,  it  seemed  to  me  just  a  kid 


episode.  But  it  wasn’t  that  to  Henry, 
Nothing  I  could  say  could  make  him  believe 
I  hadn’t  sung  that  horse  out  of  him  on  pur¬ 
pose.  And  in  a  quiet  way  he’s  never  let  up 
on  me,  doing  little  things  I  couldn’t  put  my 
finger  on  but  always  showring  me  he’d  get 
me  yet.” 

Sid  gave  Henry  a  purple  glance,  which 
Henry  accepted  with  a  smile.  Jim  Pom- 
dexter  turn^  to  Judge  Jones. 

“Your  Honor,”  he  said,  running  his  fin¬ 
gers  in  pseudo  despair  through  the  white 
masses  of  his  hair,  “it  is  now  early  in  July. 
My  next  important  case  is  set  for  late 
November.  Do  you  think  there  is  any 
chance  of  this  trial  coming  to  an  end  by 
then?” 

Judge  Jones  gave  a  complacent  grunt. 
“Don’t  be  impatient,  Mr.  Attorney.  This 
is  not  strictly  a  trial.  It’s  a  spiritual 
round-up.” 

Jim  Poindexter  groaned  and  returned  to 
Sid.  “Sheriff,  did  your  father  ever  admit 
to  you  that  he  was  the  father  of  John 
Worth?” 

“No!”  shouted  Sid.  “How  many  ways 
have  I  got  to  prove  Henry  Worth  to  be  a 
liar?  I  know  it  wasn’t  my  father  because  I 
know  who  wras  the  guilty  man.  And  it 
wasn’t  Carter  Devonsher  and  it  wasn’t  my 
father,” 

“Who  was  it?”  demanded  Jim  Poindexter. 

“That  I  refuse  to  answer,”  replied  Sid, 
flatly,  “because  I  couldn’t  prove  it.” 

Jim  glared  at  the  sheriff,  looked  at  Judge 
Jones’s  immobile  face,  glanced  at  the  jury, 
every  member  of  which  wras  goggle-eyed, 
writh  the  exception  of  old  Mrs.  Sherman, 
who  wras  knitting  and  muttering  to  herself; 
then  he  thundered  at  Sid:  “I  have  finished 
wdth  you  temporarily,  sir!  We  will  go  into 
this  matter,  later.” 

Sid,  wdth  a  great  sigh,  heaved  himself 
up  to  the  wrater  pail  near  Judge  Jones’s 
desk  and  wdth  deep  gurgling  sounds  drank  a 
dipperful  of  wrater.  Peter  whispered  to  Eve: 

“I  shall  be  called  by  Colonel  Johnson 
today.  But  don’t  be  alarmed,  please.” 

Eve’s  tired  eyes  widened  but  that  some¬ 
thing  entirely  trnstable  that  she  had  never 
mis^  finding  in  Peter’s  eyes  reassured  her 
and  ^e  nodded  acquiescence. 

Peter  wras  not  called  at  once,  however. 
A  big  bearded  rancher  who  gave  his  name 
as  Arthur  Folsom  heaved  his  bulk  into  the 
wdtness  chair.  He  seemed  all  black  hair 
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except  for  a  pair  of  light  blue  eyes  which 
seldom  blinked. 

“You  have  lost  horses,  recently,  Mr. 
Folsom?”  asked  the  colonel. 

“Three — a  mare  and  two  geldings.” 

“Tell  the  jury  how  you  lost  them,  Mr. 
Folsom.” 

“I’d  been  using  them  for  plowing.  They 
were  light  for  such  work,  so  when  I’d  fin¬ 
ished  the  job,  I  put  them  in  a  big  corral  I’ve 
got  in  the  woods  to  rest  up.” 

“One  moment,  Mr.  Folsom!  What 
woods?” 

The  unblinking  blue  ey^  turned  from  the 
jury  to  Colonel  Johnson. 

“My  ranch,  as  everybody  here  knows,  is 
(HI  the  east  flank  of  Gray  Bull  Mountain. 
It  runs  west  up  the  mountain  clear  to  the 
Forest  Reserve.  You  can  see  north  plumb 
into  heaven  from  my  ranch  where  it  joins 
the  Reserve.  I’ve  got  a  corral  right  on  that 
north  line.  Not  exactly  a  corral.  A  big 
field  full  of  wild  hay.  Prettiest  red  lilies  grow 
there  of  any  place  in  the  United  States.” 

“Is  there  any  trail  near  this  pasture  of 
yours?”  asked  the  colonel. 

“Yes,  an  old  one.  Used  by  the  Mormons 
in  the  old  days.  Leads  across  my  ranch, 
south,  up  across  the  Gray  Bull  range  into 
Utah.” 

“Is  it  still  in  such  shape  that  any  one 
could  move  horses  over  it  rapidly?” 

“An  expert  could.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Folsom,  you  put  your  tired 
horses  up  there.  You  say  they  were  light?” 

Folsom  nodded  his  shaggy  head.  “The 
Devonsher  Arabian  strain.  It  runs  tall  and 
light.  But,  mv  God,  them  horses  are  lion- 
hearted!  What  they  lack  in  weight,  they 
make  up  in  nerve.” 

“I  see.  Go  on  with  the  story,  Mr.  Folsom.” 

The  rancher  turned  back  to  the  jury. 

“You  know  how  it  is  when  you’ve 
finished  spring  plowing.  You  feel  as  if — 
oil,  well,  us  free-range  folks  never  was  meant 
to  plow,  anyhow.  When  you’ve  grazed 
your  stCKk  over  a  thousand  miles  of  un¬ 
fenced  wild  grass,  it  sure  does  make  your 
gorge  rise  to  plow  for  a  hundred  or  so  acres 
of  alfalfa.” 

Old  Mrs.  Sherman  looked  up  from  her 
knitting.  “It  does,”  she  agreed  shrilly. 
“Silence,  madam!”  said  Judge  Jones. 
“Go  ’long,  Willy  Jones,”  returned  Mrs. 
Sherman  grimly.  “I’ll  speak  when  I  wish. 
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I’ve  known  you  forty  years — remember 
that.” 

Folsom  went  on  with  haste.  “I  felt  this 
year  when  I  t(X)k  those  horses  up  to  the 
woods  corral  as  if  I  couldn’t  ever  go  back  to 
the  house  and  sleep  in  four  walls  again.  So 
I  rolled  me  up  in  a  blanket,  watched  the 
m(X)n  rise  among  the  spruce  trees  and  went 
to  sleep.  My  dog,  he  curled  up  against  my 
back.  About  midnight,  he  woke  me  up 
barking.  I  got  up  and  looked  around  but  I 
didn’t  see  anything  wrong,  so  I  went  to 
sleep  again.  But  in  the  morning,  I  found 
the  three  Devonsher  horses  gone.” 

“Were  there  other  horses  in  the  pasture?” 

“Yes,  a  dozen,  some  of  ’em  go^  horses, 
t(X).  I  saddled  up  and  tried  to  follow  trail. 
But  I  had  no  luck  at  all  except  that  five 
miles  south  up  along  the  Mormon  trail,  I 
found  that  little  piece  of  green  flannel  I 
showed  you.” 

“This  will  be  placed  among  the  e.xhibits,” 
explained  Colonel  Johnson,  to  Judge  Jones, 
holding  up  a  diminutive  bit  of  fabric.  He 
returned  to  the  rancher.  “UTiat  was  the 
date  of  this  theft,  Mr.  Folsom?” 

“It  was  three  days  before  Sid  brought 
Eve  in.” 

“Had  these  horses  by  any  chance  been 
l(x>ked  at  by  Major  Colbaith?” 

“Yes,  but  I  wouldn’t  sell.” 

“Why  not?” 

Folsom  hesitated  and  involuntarily  looked 
at  Eve.  She  returned  his  gaze  with  a  glint 
of  amusement  and  contempt.  The  rancher 
stiffened.  “Major  Colbaith  wouldn’t  come 
up  to  my  price.  Eve  Devonsher  wouldn’t 
let  him.” 

Colonel  Johnson  turned  to  Jim  Poin¬ 
dexter.  “You  may  have  the  witness,  sir.” 

Eve’s  attorney  looked  at  the  rancher 
sjjeculatively.  “You  think  a  gcKxl  deal  of 
that  ranch  of  yours,  don’t  you,  Mr.  Folsom?” 

“It’s  the  prettiest  ranch  in  the  world,  Jim.” 

Poindexter  nodded.  “At  the  same  time 
you  are  the  son  of  Oregon  Trail  folks  and 
even  the  prettiest  ranch  in  the  world  can’t 
keep  you  in  four  walls  regularly.” 

“Just  what  I  said  a  while  ^ck!  Every 
so  often,  I  have  to  sleep  out.  It’s  trail 
fever.  It  makes  us  Oregon  Trail  folks 
different  from  everybody  else  in  the  world. 
I’ll  bet  I  average  half  the  nights  out  in  warm 
weather.” 

“I  know  exactly  how  you  feel.  So  does 
the  jury.  And  you  like  to  sleep  up  on  the 
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edge  of  the  Reserve  where  you  look  north 
across  the  world  into  heaven.” 

“You  bet!” 

“Mr.  Folsom,  according  to  what  Henry 
Worth  told  us,  Eve  Devonsher  took  the 
Mormon  trail  into  the  Utah  country,  in 
May.  Now,  you  slept  out  most  of  May, 
didn’t  you?  You  had  some  mares  foaling 
and  that’was  the  reason  you  gave  your  wife. 
Did  you  see  Eve  Devonsher  when  she  went 
up  that  trail  with  her  pack  outfit  in  May?” 

Folsom  glared  at  Jim  Poindexter  like  an 
angered  Newfoundland  dog.  There  was  a 
long  p>ause;  then  he  said,  “Yes,  I  did.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  of  it?” 

“No  particular  reason  to  tell,  until  she 
was  arrested.  I’d  always  been  pretty  fond 
of  her,  though  she  made  me  sore  sticking  up 
for  the  British.  If  she  wanted  to  go  to 
France  by  the  way  of  Utah,  that  was  her 
business.  And  I’d  have  kept  off  of  the 
trains  as  long  as  I  could  myself,  just  like  her. 

“  After  I  found  the  piece  of  cloth,  I  wasn’t 
going  to  talk  to  no  one  but  a  lawyer.” 

“I  see.  But,  Mr.  Folsom,  if  Eve  Devon¬ 
sher  went  up  that  trail  early  in  May  wearing 
a  green  blouse,  couldn’t  that  bit  of  green 
flannel  have  clung  to  a  bush  till  you  found 
it  in  June?” 

“Yes,  but  she  took  those  horses,”  said 
Folsom,  doggedly.  “It  was  the  same  kind 
of  a  trick  her  father  put  over,  years  ago. 
Every  horse  stolen  was  of  his  strain.” 

“And  yet  you  have  no  evidence  as  to  her 
doing  it  save  the  piece  of  flannel?” 

“No,  I  haven’t.  But  I  know  she  did.” 

“What  in  the  world  Vould  she  take  them 
for?  She  has  no  debts  and  she  has  a  good 
salary  as  teacher  in  the  high  school  besides 
the  nice  income  Mrs.  Devonsher  makes 
from  the  tavern.” 

“She  wanted  ’em  for  Major  Colbaith,  of 
course.  If  he  hadn’t  turned  up  here  that 
time  of  the  inquest,  I’d  have  said  he  was  in 
cahoots  wnth  her.” 

Eve  turned  to  Peter,  consternation  in 
every  line  of  her  face.  He  lifted  his  eye¬ 
brows  but  otherwise  his  face  was  immobile. 

“But  a  man  on  Major  Colbaith’s  large 
mission,  Mr.  Folsom,  would  scarcely  find 
it  profitable  to  go  in  with  a  woman  on  an — 
er — escapade  of  that  sort,  would  he?” 


ishers,”  he  replied.  “Strikes  me  that  it’s 


not  a  bit  more  unlikely  that  the  grand¬ 
son  of  Sir  John  Colbaith  would  mix  in  a 
horse-running  scheme  than  that  he’d  be 
buying  army  horses  at  all.  That  ain’t  a  job 
for  an  officer  of  high  rank.” 

“Just  what  do  you  mean  by  that?  .\re 
you  sure  that  your  suspicions  have  any 
basis  except  your  general  dislike  of  the 
Devonshers?” 

Folsom  looked  at  Jim  Poindexter  in 
astonishment.  “I  don’t  have  any  general 
dislike  of  the  Devonshers!  Why,  Dave 
Devonsher  and  I  were  buddies!  Rode 
range  together.  He  was  a  sad,  silent  sort 
of  a  boy  and  I  was  a  light-hearted  fool,  so 
we  hit  it  off  well.  Dave  went  to  pieces  the 
end  of  his  life,  but  up  to  then  he  was  a 
Whiteman.  He  was  like  his  father.  Couldn’t 
stand  punishment — or  hard  luck — or  what¬ 
ever  you  call  it.  Why,  I  remember  one 
winter  he  and  I  trappj^  beaver  together. 
We  was  about  fifteen.  We  stored  the  pelts 
in  the  old  cabin  that  used  to  stand  b^ide 
Antelopje  Springs.  Prettiest  spjot  in  the 
world,  even  in  winter.  Spruce  trees  all 
round  and  the  cabin  roof  p>acked  solid  with 
big  shining  brown  cones.  Sound  of  water 
under  ice  all  the  time.  Well,  we  about 
filled  that  cabin  to  the  roof  with  pelts. 
Come  spring,  we  were  going  partners  on 
buying  a  go^  stallion  we  knew  about  and 
then  we  were  going  to  p)ay  up  the  mortgage 
on  Dave’s  ranch  on  Battle  Mountain  and 
start  a  stock  ranch.  It  was  Dave’s  only  real 
prospect  of  money  to  save  the  place. 

“One  day  in  early  spring  we  went  up  to 
begin  moving  the  pjelts  and,  by  the  Lord, 
a  pjack  of  timber  wolves  had  got  in  and  de¬ 
stroyed  the  whole  cache.  It  had  been  a 
starving  winter  for  all  brutes.  Why,  it 
looked  like  it  had  snowed  pieces  of  beaver 
hide  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  round  Antelope 
Spring.  Well,  you  know,  Dave  nearly  went 
crazy!  He  wasn’t  equipp>ed  for  a  trip  but 
he  started  out  then  and  there  to  kill  all  the 
timber  wolves  in  creation.  He  didn’t  come 
home  for  three  weeks  and  when  he  got  back 
he  was  as  despondent  as  a  man  after  his 
first  girl  has  turned  him  down.  They  fore¬ 
closed  on  the  mortgage  that  spring — por 
Dave.” 

Folsom  p>aused  and  there  was  silence  in 
the  courtroom  as  if  every  mind  there  was 
picturing  to  itself  that  early  boyhood  grief. 
Eve  saw  the  many  motionless  heads  through 
a  mist  of  tears.  Her  father,  never  had  told 
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her  of  this  episode.  She  wondered  if  her 
mother  had  known  it.  But  Mary’s  wan 
face  gave  no  sign.  She  had  reached  the 
limit  of  suffering  with  Eve’s  trouble. 

“I  haven’t  got  any  grudge  against  the 
Devonshers.  Except  the  kind  of  grudge 
you  always  feel  against  pec^le  who  don’t 
live  up  to  your  expectations.  Of  course, 
Eve’s  nothing  but  a  woman.  But  at  the 
same  time  she’s  got  to  learn  that  even  a 
woman  can’t  get  away  with  what  she’s 
tried  to  do.” 

Colonel  Johnson  heaved  an  audible  sigh 
of  relief  as  Jim  Poindexter  signified  that 
be  was  through  with  the  witness.  Folsom 
rolled  out  of  the  room  like  the  brovm  bear 
he  was  supposed  to  resemble  and  Doc  Pea¬ 
body  was  called  to  the  stand.  The  little 
doctor  obviously  was  a  reluctant  witness. 
He  looked  tired  and  his  voice  was  tense. 
He  told  the  story  of  his  share  in  the  after 
events  of  the  murder  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  then  closed  his  mouth  with  a  snap. 

“You  have  known  the  prisoner  for  a  long 
time,  have  you  not,  doctor?”  asked  the 
colonel  pleasantly. 

“Since  she  was  bom,”  replied  Doc  Pea¬ 
body.  He  gave  his  old  friend  Judge  Jones 
a  defiant  glance.  “I  don’t  know  what  con¬ 
stitutes  contempt  of  court  with  your  Honor. 
From  what  has  occurred  in  tliis  trial  I’d 
say  your  notions  were  liberal!  However, 
I’m  going  farther  than  some  of  the  other 
witnesses  and  refuse  to  give  any  evi¬ 
dence  that  I  think  might  incriminate  the 
prisoner.” 

“\Vhy?”  asked  the  judge  laconically. 

“Because  I’d  as  soon  see  my  own  daughter 
IS  Eve  Devonsher  in  the  ^  she’s  in.  If 
she  did  shoot  Angus  Duncan,  it  was  an  acci¬ 
dent  and  TK)body  knows  that  better  than 
you,  judge!” 

“Thaiiks,  Doc!”  The  judge’s  voice  was 
dry'.  He  turned  to  Colonel  Johnson.  “Colo¬ 
nel,  have  you  still  courage  to  ask  the  wit¬ 
ness  the  questions  you  undoubtedlv  have  in 
mind?” 

“I  have  only  one  or  two  points  I  want  the 
doctor  to  dear  up.  I  think  he’ll  be  willing 
to  do  so,”  returned  the  attorney  for  the 
state.  “Dr.  Peabody,  did  you  tell  Eve 
Devonsher  that  her  mother  had  sold  the 
Princess  horse  to  Angus  Duncan?” 

“I  did  not.  I  supposed  Eve  to  be  on  her 
way  to  France  when  I  learned  what  her 
nwther  had  done.” 

Everybody's  Mjtottnt,  June,  1924 


“Did  you  send  a  letter  to  Major  Colbaith 
asking  him  to  buy  the  Princess  horse  from 
Angus  Duncan?” 

“Yes,  I  did.” 

“Why  did  you  do  that,  doctor?” 

Under  his  gray  beard  the  little  doctor’s 
jaw  was  rigid.  “I  shall  have  to  refuse  to 
answer  that  question,  colonel.” 

“Wasn’t  it  because  you  knew  that  if  Eve 
had  not  actually  started  for  France,  she 
would  come  back  and  make  trouble,  and 
that  if  by  the  time  she  heard  of  the  matter 
Major  Colbaith  had  the  horse,  there  was  a 
chance  that  nothing  would  happen.” 

Doc  Peabody  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Didn’t  you  know,”  insisted  Colonel 
Johnson,  “that  there  was  bad  blood  between 
the  Devonshers  and  the  Duncans,  and 
didn’t  you  fear  the  result?” 

“If  you  are  referring  to  the  alleged  revela¬ 
tions  made  by  Henry  Worth,  my  answer 
is  ‘No.’  Henry’s  statements  all  were  news 
to  me.” 

“Have  you  reason  to  believe  Henry 
Worth  is  not  an  honest  man?” 

“He  never  was  dishonest  with  me.” 

“Do  you  believe  that  Henry  Worth  is 
cousin  to  Eve  Devonsher?” 

“I  know  he’s  not.” 

“How  do  you  know  that,  doctor?” 

“My  father  was  a  physician  brought  over 
here  by  Sir  John  Colbaith  to  study  the 
diseases  of  the  Indians.  He  probably  was 
the  only  man  of  the  principwils  concerned 
who  knew  who  was  the  father  of  John 
Worth.  He  gave  me  the  facts  of  the  case. 
I  don’t  see  how  they  can  help  Eve  any  and 
I  haven’t  any  intention  of  divulging  them.” 

”  T^ID  your  father  ever  talk  to  you,  doc- 
'  tor,  about  Carter  Devonsher’s  losing 
Oregon  Territory  for  England?” 

“Why  not  say,  gaining  Oregon  Territory 
for  America?”  ask^  Doc  Peabody,  sharply. 

“Because  he  was  an  Englishman,  in  the 
employ  of  an  English  house  and  the  trust¬ 
ed  representative  of  Great  Britain  in  this 
country  at  the  time  Oregon  went  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  remained  a  British  subject  till  his 
death.” 

“No,  he  did  not  remain  so,”  contradicted 
Doc  Peabody.  “He  became  a  man  without 
a  country.  England  exiled  him  for  what 
he’d  done.  He  would  not  become  an 
American.  His  was  the  most  tragic  figure 
the  West  has  known.  We  are  a  heedless 
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people.  Even  those  who  knew  something 
of  the  matter  at  the  time  forgot  it,  as  soon 
as  Oregon  was  safely  ours.  But  the  shadow 
of  England’s  curse  has  never  lifted  from  the 
Devonshers.  It’s  hovering  over  Eve  Devon- 
sher  now.  I  for  one  refuse  to  add  anything 
whatever  to  its  heaviness.” 

pETER  drew  a  quick  breath.  Truly  the 
A  inip>alpable  covdd  become  a  force  over¬ 
whelming,  immeasurable,  in  its  ramifica- 
tigns  and  consequences. 

Colonel  Johnson  turned  politely  to  Eve’s 
lawyer.  “WiU  you  take  the  witness,  sir?” 

Jim  Poindexter  shook  his  great  white 
head,  half  whimsically.  “I  like  the  doctor, 
but  I’m  not  sure  I  want  him!  However, 
just  to  relieve  you,  colonel — ”  He  turned 
to  Doc  Peabody.  “Doctor,  were  you  con¬ 
scious  of  any  p>articular  hostility  between 
Angus  Duncan  and  Eve  Devonsher?” 

“Eve  is  not  a  person  who  gives  her  confi¬ 
dence  to  people  in  general.  At  least  she 
gave  very  little  of  it  to  me.” 

“That  doesn’t  answer  my  question, 
doctor.” 

“I  know  Eve  disliked  Angus’s  way  of 
treating  live  stock  and  I  knew  Angus  had 
been  very  keen  about  Eve  up  to  the  time 
he  married  Minnie  Brownell.  How  much 
Minnie  had  been  able  to  make  him  turn 
against  Eve,  I  don’t  know.” 

“But  you  knew  of  nothing  that  would 
provoke  murder  on  the  part  of  either?” 

The  doctor  chose  bus  words  carefully. 
“Not  on  Eve’s  part,  certainly.  She  is  a 
person  of  large  nature.  Her  record  as  a 
teacher  shows  that  from  a  passionate,  ill- 
controlled  childhood  she  emerged  into  a 
forceful  but  well-managed  womanhood. 
She  was  a  good  disciplinarian  and  the  boys 
particxxlarly  were  very  fond  of  her.  She 
had  less  patience  with  the  girls.” 

“And  do  you  think  that  this  self-control 
would  have  withstood  the  strain  of  knowing 
what  hapjjened  to  the  Princess  horse  in 
Angus  Duncan’s  hands?” 

Doc  Peabody  nodded.  “Yes,  I  do,  be¬ 
cause  I’ve  seen  her  keep  her  head  under  a 
greater  strain.” 

“Your  Honor,”  interrupted  Colonel  John¬ 
son  dryly,  “I  was  under  the  impression  that 
this  was  a  witness  for  the  prosecution.” 

“We  are  looking  for  truth,”  returned  the 
judge,  impatiently.  “Go  on,  doctor!” 

“It  was  this  spring,  early,  when  she  was 


riding  round  with  Major  Colbaith.  It  was 
obvious  to  every  one  that  Eve  had  an  over¬ 
whelming  desire  that  Antelop>e  Basin  do 
the  generous  or  at  least  the  decent  thing  by 
England  in  this  horse  matter.  To  me  it  was 
a  perfectly  understandable  attitude  on  her 
part,  and  a  most  praiseworthy  one.  The 
epidemic  of  influenza  this  spring  brought 
me  into  practically  every  ranch  house  in  the 
Basin  country.  So  I  could  observe  pretty 
closely  the  reaction  to  Eve  and  the  major’s 
activities.  Curious!  Sometimes,  by  Jove, 

I  think  humanity  is  mostly  made  up  of 
bellyache  and  graft.” 

Somebody  guffawed  and  the  doctor 
turned  an  indignant  face  in  the  direction  of 
the  sound,  nor  did  he  continue  his  story 
until  the  room  was  absolutely  silent. 

“Minnie  Duncan  didn’t  tell  all  that 
occurred  when  Angus  and  Eve  quarreled 
over  the  piece  of  horseflesh.  The  quarrel 
took  place  in  the  aspen  grove  near  the 
corral.  I  had  been  out  on  a  baby  case  and 
had  been  without  sleep  for  forty-eight  hours. 
As  I  often  do,  I  slept  in  the  saddle  and  as 
my  way  home  lay  past  Duncan’s  ranch,  the 
horse  naturally  stopped  by  for  a  visit.  When 
I  woke  up  he  was  standing  with  his  head 
over  Duncan’s  corral  fence,  reaching  for  a 
wisp  of  hay  on  the  ground  and  there  was 
the  sound  of  voices  in  the  trees  on  the 
opposite  side. 

“I  heard  Minnie  say:  ‘You  may  think 
you  can  make  Angus  trouble,  but  you  wait 
and  see  what  I’m  going  to  do  to  you.  I’m 
going  to  run  you  out  of  this  valley,  you 
horse  thief’s  daughter.  You  think  you  can 
make  love  to  an  Englishman  now  that 
don’t  know  your  history,  and  throw  down 
a  decent  American  like  Howard  Freeman. 
I’ll  see  to  it  that  that  stupid  fool  English¬ 
man  knows  all  about  you.’ 

“Then  I  heard  Eve  say:  ‘Minnie!  Minnie! 
Minnie!’  There  was  heartbreak  in  her 
voice,  and  she  whirled  past  the  corral  at  a 
gallop.  She  did  not  see  me.  I  followed 
after  heir  but  I  never  overtook  her.  There 
are  twists  to  the  story  of  this  murder  that 
no  one  ever  will  know.  Among  other  things 
no  one  ever  will  know  what  Eve  Devonsher 
has  endured  from  Minnie  Duncan’s  tongue.” 

Minnie  Duncan,  sitting  beside  her  mother, 
half  rose  as  if  to  speak,  but  her  mother 
jerked  her  back  and  put  her  hand  over 
Minnie’s  mouth. 

“My  own  feeling” — Doc  Peabody  now 
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addressed  Ihe  jury — “about  this  case  is  no 
matter  who  killed  Angus  Duncan,  he  got 
his  deserts.  He  was  a  bully  and  a  bla!^- 
mailer.  I  think  Judge  Jones  is  doing 
neither  the  Devon^ers  nor  this  valley  a 
favor  in  forcing  this  kind  oi  a  trial  through.” 

He  took  his  seat  and  Jim  Poindexter 
grinned  affably  at  the  prosecuting  attorney. 
“If  you  have  any  more  witnesses  like  this, 
colonel,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  cross- 
examine  them.” 

OLONEL  JOHNSON  sniffed  and  called 
Mr.  Tom  Maine  to  the  witness  stand. 
The  old  trapper  walked  to  his  place  as 
lightly  as  a  boy.  He  was  dressed  for  an 
occasion:  spurr^  boots,  blue  overalls,  and 
a  buckskin  coat  beaded  and  fringed  by  some 
long  dead  squaw.  He  wore  his  white  beard 
tied  in  a  knot  on  his  breast  and  his  hair  lay 
like  frost  on  the  blue-beaded  collar  of  his 
coat.  His  keen  old  eyes  swept  the  room  and 
he  nodded  affably  to  Judge  Jones.  Colonel 
Johnstm,  head  subtly  cocked  like  a  show¬ 
man  appraising  an  interesting  exhibit  he  is 
about  to  present  to  the  public,  smiled  in  a 
pleased  manner  and  said: 

“Mr.  Maine,  I  have  called  you  to  testify 
in  regard  to  the  visit  Eve  Devonsher  paid 
you  a  short  time  ago.  You  have  known  the 
prisoner  for  some  time?  Talk  to  the  jury, 
please.” 

“Went  for  the  doctor  for  her  ma  when  she 
was  bom!  You  see” — the  trapper’s  words 
flooded  forth  as  if  a  tap  had  turned  on  all 
the  speech  denied  him  in  the  years  of  his 
hermitage  in  the  Wind  River  country — “you 
see  I  was  a  trapper  from  the  time  I  was 
bom.  I  am  ninety-six  years  old  and  my 
memory  goes  back  clear  to  the  days  when 
Sir  John  Colbaith  and  Carter  Devonsher  was 
having  their  fight.  I  was  about  fifteen  when 
Governor  Colbaith  made  me  his  guide.” 

“Don’t  forget  we  want  to  hear  about  Miss 
Devonsher’s  visit  to  you.” 

“I  ain’t  forgetting  that  for  a  minute.  I’m 
worried  sick  about  it.  But  there’s  other 
things  got  to  be  told  first.  Big  things  that 
made  die  killing  of  that  Duncan  stinker 
look  like  nothing  at  all.  For  years  and 
years  I  knowed  I  ou^t  to  tell  what  I  know 
but  I  didn’t  know  just  how  to  go  about  it. 
Now,  by  heck,  I  know!  And  I’ve  put  on 
my  ice-cream  clothes  and  come  here  to  tell 
it.  It  might  seem  to  some  like  a  court  of 
justice  ain’t  the  place  for  a  scattering  line 
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of  talk  like  what’s  been  put  out  here,  and 
like  what  I’m  going  to  put  out.  I’ve  read 
reports  of  trials  ba^  E^t  where  a  witness 
can’t  say  anything  besides  yes  and  no  but 
what  the  lawyer  had  told  him  to  say  before¬ 
hand.  Is  that  real  justice?  Ain’t  real  jus¬ 
tice  found  only  when  everjrthing  that’s  in 
men’s  minds  about  a  case  is  laid  out  before 
twelve  common-sense  folks  and  they  pick 
the  truth  as  they  agree  <mi  it?  That’s  jus¬ 
tice.  Now  then,  la^es  and  gents  on  the 
jury.  Eve  Devonsher  came  up  to  see  me.” 

He  paused,  took  a  deliberate  Ute  from  a 
new  plug  of  tobacco,  located  a  cu^idor 
with  a  sweeping  glance  of  the  eye  and 
returned  to  the  jury. 

“I  hadn’t  seen  her  since  she  came  up  to 
my  place  with  her  pa,  years  before,  on  a 
hunt.  At  least,  b^  hunting  was  part 
of  it.  Dave  really  wanted  to  talk  to  me. 
Seemed  that  Rob  Duncan,  Angus’s  father, 
was  blackmailing  him  out  of  the  last  end  of 
what  little  Devonsher  property  there  was 
and  Dave  wanted  to  see  if  I  had  any  infor¬ 
mation  that  would  shut  Rob  up.  Rob  had 
been  able  to  get  a  rise  out  of  old  Carter 
regularly  over  the  tangle  about  the  birthing 
of  John  Worth.” 

“What  was  that  tangle,  Mr.  Maine?” 
asked  Colond  Johnson. 

No  old  steel  trsq)  of  his  hunting  days 
closed  tighter  than  ^d  Tom  Maine’s  lips  at 
this  query. 

“That  ain’t  got  anything  to  do  with  my 
story,”  he  replied.  “And  if  you  keep 
interrupting  me  with  fool  questions,  you’re 
going  to  have  me  all  mixed  up.  I  planned 
what  I  wanted  to  say,  careful.  If  you  want 
me  to  say  it  my  own  way,  all  right.  Other¬ 
wise,  I’m  a-going  back  to  the  Wind  River 
country.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir!  Proceed!” 
exclaimed  Colonel  Johnson.  He  cocked  an 
amused  eye  at  Jud^  Jones. 

“The  r^  thmg  that  Rob  was  using,  how¬ 
ever,  was  his  inside  knowledge  of  the  old 
deal  between  Sir  John  Colbaith  and  Carter 
Devonsher.  Carter  had  done  a  good  job 
for  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  He’d 
kept  settlers  out  of  the  Ore^n  coimtry. 
He’d  made  the  Injuns  work  and  he’d  kept 
commimications  between  the  north  Pacific 
coast  and  the  United  States  so  all-fired 
dangerous  that  it  was  quicker  to  send  a 
letter  from  Boston  to  Vancouver  by  way  of 
Cape  Horn  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  than 
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it  was  oveiiand.  It  only  took  a  year  to 
come  round  the  Horn. 

“Yes,  ladies  and  gents,  Carter  Devonsher 
(iooe  ail  the  dirty  work  as  well  as  the 
good  work  for  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
in  a  first-class  manner.  He  sure  was  greater 
than  a  king  in  this  part  oi  the  world.  I  was 
bora  at  Fort  Jason  and,  by  heck,  I  was 
prouder  it  than  them  old  Romans  was 
that  they  was  bom  in  Rome!  Because  Fort 
Jason  was  Carter  Devonsher’s  headquarters. 

“He  was  a  man!  Tall,  red-headed,  eyes 
like  an  eagle’s.  Could  more  whisky 
than  any  man  in  Oregon  country  and  never 
show  it.  Had  a  terrible  temper  but  would 
give  his  shirt  to  you  afterward.  Lived  like  a 
lord  at  Fort  Jasrni.  Eighteen  or  twenty 
servants.  All  the  comforts  that  he’d  have 
got  to  home  in  England  in  a  castle.  Looked 
Ike  him  and  every  one  connected  with  him 
was  fixed  for  life. 

‘Then  one  day  an  Injrm  runner  brought 
in  a  letter  fitun  Vancouver.  I  was  cleaning 
guns  in  the  big  living-room  of  the  fort. 
You  could  put  this  whole  courthouse  in  one 
corner  of  it.  The  factor,  as  we  called  Carter 
Dewonsher  in  those  days,  was  laying  the 
law  down  to  his  secretary,  Hugh  Duncan, 
about  something  when  the  Sioux  brought 
the  letter  in.  The  factor  ripped  it  open, 
read  it  and  let  out  a  roar  you  could  hear 
from  here  to  Wind  River  country. 

“  They’ve  appointed  a  blasted  governor 
to  come  over  here  and  nm  this  business. 
Danmed  if  I’ll  stand  it!’ 

“He  walked  up  and  down  the  floor  like  a 
bull  buffalo.  He  was  fifty  or  more  but  his 
hair  was  as  red  as  Eve’s  is  this  minute.  The 
Injun  stood  looking  at  him  with  his  jaw 
dropped.  ‘Here,  3^00  Black  Feather!’  yells 
Carter.  ‘How  far  are  you  ahead  of  the 
English  party?”’ 

“  ‘Maybe  one  week,’  answers  the  Sioux. 

‘Tdeantime  Hugh  Duncan  had  read  the 
letter.  “It’s  Sir  John  Colbaith,’  he  says, 
in  a  voice  like  he  was  speaking  of  a  king. 

“  ‘So  much  the  worse,’  shouts  the  factor. 
This  ends  it.’  And  he  slams  out  of  the 
room. 

'‘*T'HE  next  day  he  takes  me  and  we  ride 
down  into  the  Antelope  Basin  country 
>nd  whfle  Carter  never  ^x)ke  a  hundred 
words  on  the  trip,  I  knew  he  was  [banning 
that  the  hundr^  thousand  acres  here¬ 
abouts  was  to  be  his.  We  was  gone  nearly 
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a  week,  and  the  day  after  we  reached  Fort 
Jascm,  Sir  John  Colbaith  comes  in,  with  a 
big  enough  i>ack  train  to  have  took  him 
clean  on  to  St.  Louis.  Funny,  the  English 
can’t  take  a  simple  trip  without  enough 
help  to  move*a  circus. 

“Carter,  he  was  polite  enough.  But  I 
noted  that  he  didn’t  say,  ‘Li^t,  stranger, 
and  kxA  to  your  saddle.’  Sir  John  wasn’t 
even  allowed  to  hobble  his  hcwse,  like,  and 
throw  his  saddle  on  the  ground  near  our 
camp-fire — if  you  get  what  I  mean.  Ever>'- 
body  in  the  fort  and  for  miles  around  knew 
a  d^dly  war  was  on  between  these  two 
En^ishmen.  But  nobody  but  me  and  Hugh 
Duncan  and  Jackson  Brownell  knew  how 
big  the  stakes  was.” 

The  old  trapper  had  been  speaking  with 
extraordinary’  rapidity  and  he  was  forced 
to  pause  for  breath.  He  sat  with  legs 
croKed,  chewing  thoughtfully,  his  eyes  on 
the  jury.  Outside  the  window  the  late 
morning  sun  drenched  the  Plaza  war  gar¬ 
dens  and  children’s  voices,  screaming  with 
laughter,  pwerced  through  the  chatter  of 
magpies  in  the  cottonwoods.  Peter  and 
Eve,  gaze  focused  on  the  witness,  knew  that 
except  those  erf  old  Tom  Maine,  all  the 
eyes  in  the  courtroom  were  fastened  on 
them. 

Old  Maine  told  his  stmy  extremely  well. 
For  the  first  time  since  her  arrest.  Eve’s 
sense  of  her  own  danger  was  eclif)sed  by  an¬ 
other  fear;  fear  lest  the  last  thread  of  her 
respect  for  her  grandfather  be  broken  by 
that  garrulous  oid  Nemesis  in  the  witness 
chair.  If  this  happened,  she  knew  that, 
having  long  been  an  outcast  in  her  mind, 
she  would  become  one  in  her  soul  as  well, 
and  then  her  desire  to  live  would  cease. 

“Sir  Jcrfin,”  Maine  began  again,  “was  a 
long,  quiet-spoken  chap  like  his  grandson 
over  there.”  Peter  was  favored  by  a  stare 
from  the  witness,  who  added  as  if  in  a  confi¬ 
dential  aside:  “I  can’t  help  laughing  when  I 
think  these  folks  round  here  has  swrallowed 
the  idea  that  a  grandson  of  <rfd  Sir  John 
Colbaith  would  come  over  here  just  to  buy 
horses!  However,  that’s  not  my  business. 

“Carter  give  Sir  John  to  understand  that 
the  fort  couldn’t  fe<^  his  big  outfit  forever. 
Sir  John  showed  him  he  waai’t  afraid  of 
Carter  Devonsher  and  all  his  gang  by  send¬ 
ing  every  man  jack  he’d  l^ought  with  him 
bj^  to  Vancouver  except  his  bodyservant, 
and  he  took  me  on  as  a  guide.  L^,  those 
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was  days!  Sir  John,  he  was  going  to  see  the 
whole  of  that  country  himself.  And  he 
saw  it  because  I  showed  it  to  him.  He 
wouldn’t  say  much,  but  once  in  a  while 
when  we’d  reach  the  top  of  a  range  and  the 
whole  Oregon  country  lay  under  us  he’d  say 
sort  of  between  his  teeth,  ‘This  shall  be 
England,  too.’ 

“By  the  time  he’d  been  here  six  months. 
Sir  John  had  visited  every  fort  and  had 
sent  for  his  secretary  to  come  down  from 
Vancouver.  Then  he  settled  down  in  his 
room  to  writing  a  report  to  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  and  the  British  government. 
I  know  that” — in  response  to  raised  eye¬ 
brows  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Johnson — 
“because  whenever  I  was  cleaning  guns  in 
his  room  alone,  I  seed  as  much  of  the  report 
as  I  could  spell  out.  I  didn’t  understand 
much.  But  I  noticed  he  didn’t  say  much 
about  Carter  Devonsher.  It  was  like  as  if 
the  factor  of  Fort  Jason,  that  had  been  the 
whole  works  in  the  Oregon  country,  had 
died!  It  was  all  about  the  wonderful  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  territory  and  about  keeping 
quiet  about  it  and  playing  up  to  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  United  States  about  it. 

“Everybody  was  betting  about  when  the 
storm  would  break  and  most  of  the  bets 
were  in  Carter’s  favor.  But  me,  I  had 
guided  both  the  men.  And  I  believed  that 
the  terrible  patient  waiter  like  Sir  John  was 
sure  to  win  in  a  fight  like  this  against  the 
high-tempered,  nervous  man  like  the  factor. 
Well,  one  day  Sir  John,  he  invited  the  factor 
to  go  on  an  inspection  trip  with  him  up  to 
East  Pass,  where  Sir  John  wanted  a  fort 
built.  I  went  along  and  the  two  body- 
servants,  Jackson  Brownell  and  Herman 
Metz  and  Hughie  Duncan.  We  made  our 
camp  on  the  top  of  East  Pass,  and  it  was 
there  the  storm  broke. 

“The  two  Englishmen  were  sitting  beside 
the  camp-fire  after  supper  and  the  rest  of  us 
was  eating  off  to  one  side.  Sir  John  says, 
very  quietly:  ‘The  building  of  the  fort  must 
begin  at  once.  I  would  like  to  see  your 
plans  within  a  week  after  we  return  to  Fort 
Jason.’ 

“Carter  Devonsher  looked  across  the  fire 
at  Sir  John  like  he  could  eat  him!  ‘I’m  not 
accustomed  to  take  orders  in  this  country. 
Sir  John,  from  any  one  but  my  Maker.’ 

“  ‘Sorry,’  says  Sir  John,  ‘but  the  world 
outside  has  b^n  moving  on  and  you’ve 
not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  it.  That’s 


my  work — to  connect  you  with  the  progress 
of  events.’ 

“  ‘Sir  John,’  roars  Carter,  ‘this  Oregon 
territory  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
square  miles  in  extent,  but  it’s  not  big 
enough  to  hold  both  you  and  me!’ 

“  ‘So  sorry,’  says  Sir  John.  ‘You’ll  find 
England  a  bit  stupid  after  this  wild  life.’ 

“  ‘You  are  deceiving  yourself,’  shouts 
Carter.  ‘There’ll  never  be  but  one  British 
governor  of  Oregon  while  I  live,  and  that 
will  be  Carter  Devonsher.  If  I  can’t  be  the 
head  of  this  territory,  you  shan’t  be!’ 

“Sir  John  rose  up  from  his  seat,  slow-like, 
and  it  seems  as  if  he  was  ten  feet  tall  when 
he  finished  unfolding. 

“  ‘Devonsher’ — he  spoke  awful  quiet  but 
at  the  same  time  his  voice  was  about  as 
peaceful  as  the  drone  of  a  hornet — ‘Devon¬ 
sher,’  he  says,  ‘make  your  plans  for  return¬ 
ing  to  England  at  once.  1  have  been  very 
patient.  I’ve  waited  six  months  for  you  to 
make  up  your  mind  to  cooperate  with  me. 
Now  it’s  too  late.’ 

“  ‘You  can  bet  it’s  too  late!’  Carter  is 
standing  up,  too.  He’s  handsomer  than 
Sir  John  but  somehow  in  spite  of  the  noise 
he  made  I  felt  as  if  he  didn’t  have  the 
governor’s  staying-power.  ‘You  bet  it’s 
too  late,’  says  Carter.  ‘You’re  a  foreigner 
here.  But  I’ve  been  here  twenty-five  years 
and  the  territory  is  mine  to  do  what  I  wish 
with.  And  if  England  or  you  or  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company  fall  afoul  of  me,  you’ll 
lose  the  territory!’ 

“  ‘Absurd!’  grunts  Sir  John. 

“  ‘Don’t  you  know  that  you  can’t  keep 
this  territory  a  secret?’  Carter  shook  his  fist 
at  Sir  John.  ‘Don’t  you  know  that  as  soon 
as  the  United  States  learns  that  it’s  richer 
than  the  dreams  of  man,  she’ll  drive  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  England  out 
of  here?”’ 

“  ‘Certainly  I  know  it,’  answers  Sir  John. 
‘But  the  American  Congress  won’t  know 
what  is  in  this  territory  till  the  treaty  with 
England  is  completed,  giving  it  to  us.’ 

“/BARTER  DEVONSHER  just  stared  at 

^  the  other  Englishman.  Then  he  sort 
of  licks  his  lips  and  says  more  quiet  than 
he’s  spoken  before:  ‘I  tell  you,  you  don’t 
realize  my  power  here.  I’m  parliament,  the 
ministry  and  the  king.  I  love  this  territory 
and  the  way  I  live  here  better  than  I  do  my 
life.  I’ll  never  see  another  man  put  over 
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my  head.  You  go  home  and  leave  me  to 
keep  this  territory  for  England.’ 

“  ‘Mr.  Devon^r,  you’ll  either  leave  or 
remain  at  Fort  Jason  a  prisoner!’ 

“And  by  the  Lord,  he  meant  it!” 

The  old  trapprer  gasped  the  last  sentence 
forth  as  though  the  enormity  of  that  lese- 
majesty  still  appalled  him.  He  leaned  for¬ 
ward  toward  the  jury. 

“He  meant  it!  When  we  got  back  to  Fort 
Jason  there  was  a  squad  of  redcoats  there 
from  Vancouver  and  they  arrested  Carter 
Devonsher  and  locked  him  in  a  cell!  There 
was  a  lot  of  wild  talk  for  a  while  about 
rescuing  but  nobody  had  any  real  hanker  to 
test  out  just  how  much  power  Sir  John 
Colbaith  had.  Before  we  broke  camp  at 
East  Pass  he  lined  us  up,  me  and  Hughie 
Duncan  and  Jackson  Brownell  and  Herman 
and  told  us  if  we  ever  repreated  what  we 
heard  that  night  at  camp,  he’d  have  us  shot 
as  ^ies.  And  if  you  wanted  any  more  proof 
of  what  we  thought  of  that  there  quiet- 
spoken  Englishman  than  what  I’ve  already 
said,  I’ll  just  clinch  it  by  saying  that  not 
one  of  three  Americans  ever  (Ud  repseat  it — 
though  Hughie  Duncan  used  it  as  blackmail 
on  Carter  as  long  as  they  both  lived.  Her¬ 
man  died  of  dysentery  shortly  after,  so  he 
don’t  count. 

“Well,  Carter  stayed  in  the  cell  where 
he’d  shut  up  so  many  of  the  folks  that  didn’t 
bend  quick  enough  to  his  will,  for  a  week, 
and  then,  one  day,  he’s  gone.  Sir  John  Col¬ 
baith  takes  over  the  territory  as  natural  as 
though  he’d  been  there  twenty-five  years 
hinoself  and  goes  on  with  Carter’s  old  fight 
to  keep  Americans  out.  Carter  was  sup>- 
posed  to  be  down  here  on  his  Antelopje 
Basin  claim.  But  he  wasn’t  here.  He  went 
to  California  and  saw  Fremont.  Shortly 
after  that,  hell  broke  lose  in  Congress  and 
Me  day  again  an  Injun  runner  comes  in  from 
Vancouver.  Sir  John  Colbaith,  he  reads  a 
document  as  long  as  the  Old  Testament; 
then  he  sends  for  me  and  says,  very  quiet: 

‘“Tom,  how  soon  could  you  outfit  for  you 
and  me  to  go  on  a  trip  to  Antelopje  Basin?’ 

“  ‘I  can  be  ready  tomorrow  morning,’ 
says  I. 

“And  I  was.  And  he  and  I  hit  the  trail¬ 
less  way  down  here  from  Fort  Jason.  By 
the  Lord,  he  was  a  man.  Sir  John  Colbaith! 
What  do  you  think  he  wanted?  Well, 
h^es  and  gents,  he  wanted  to  fight  a  duel 
with  Carter  Devonsher!  And  they  fought 
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it,  them  two  bucks,  both  of  ’em  fifty,  both 
of  ’em  Oxford  men,  both  of  ’em  Englishmen, 
both  of  ’em  full  of  lust  for  pwwer. 

“They  fit  with  swords  brought  along  by 
Sir  John  right  up  there  on  the  flank  of 
Gray  Bull  Mountain,  this  side  of  the  cedar 
grove,  about  the  spwt  where  Angus  Dun¬ 
can’s  grave  is.  We  laid  their  coats  on  that 
big  brown  rock.  Elias  Worth  and  his  half- 
bri^  family  and  Jackson  Brownell  and 
Hughie  Duncan  had  settled  in  here  with 
Carter  Devonsher.  And  Hughie  and  I 
acted  as  seconds. 

“That  was  a  fight!  Never  saw  anything 
like  it,  though  since,  I’ve  read  of  the  same 
thing  in  books.  It  was  quicker  and  quieter 
and  prettier  than  a  prize  fight,  l^ked 
like  they  was  even  material,  slash  for  slash. 
Looked  like  neither  could  win  and  like 
they’d  been  fighting  all  eternity  when  all  of 
a  sudden  Carter  Devonsher’s  red  head  was 
banging  the  groimd  and  Sir  John  was  hold¬ 
ing  him  there  with  his  sword  through 
Carter’s  right  arm. 

“Sir  John  was  planting  and  his  cheek  was 
cut  and  his  shirt  was  bloody,  but  his  voice 
was  the  same  low  drawl. 

“‘"VTOU  are  to  wrrite  a  full  confession  of 
^  your  traitorship  for  me  to  take  back 
to  England  writh  me,’  says  he. 

“Carter  Devonsher  lay  on  his  back  star¬ 
ing  at  the  sky.  It  must  have  been  five 
minutes  that  he  never  said  a  word.  Then 
he  says  between  his  teeth,  ‘I  told  you  you’d 
never  rule  in  my  place.’ 

“  ‘And  you  psay  for  it  by  being  no  longer 
an  Englishman,’  says  Sir  John. 

“  ‘It’s  worth  it,’  snarls  Carter. 

“  ‘Is  it?’  asks  Sir  John,  just  like  that. 
‘Is  it?’ 

“Carter  Devonsher  answers  never  a 
word.  He  just  stares  at  Sir  John  and  if 
any  one  ever  saw  fear  and  horror  and  regret 
in  any  pjair  of  eyes,  it  was  there  under  that 
bloody  red  hair. 

“Well,  Carter  produced  a  document  that 
app>eared  to  satisfy  Sir  John  and  that  after¬ 
noon  we  started  back  for  Fort  Jason.  When 
we  made  camp  that  night  Sir  John  says  to 
me,  quiet-like,  that  he’U  be  leaving  for  Eng¬ 
land  shortly;  that  Oregon  is  now  an  .Ameri¬ 
can  territory  and  that  he’d  be  glad  if  I’d 
give  him  my  word  as  a  friend  never  to  repieat 
what  I’d  seen  as  long  as  he  or  Devonsher 
lived.  And  I  gave  him  my  word  and  kept  it.” 
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The  old  man  heaved  a  great  sigh  and 
with  fingers  trembling  from  the  strain  of 
his  story-telling,  lifted  the  plug  of  tobacco 
for  another  bite.  In  his  excitement  he  had 
long  since  swallowed  the  first. 

“Now,”  he  said,  “I’m  telling  you,  ladies 
and  gents,  all  this  so  you’ll  understand  how  I 
felt  when  Carter  Devonsher’s  only  grand¬ 
daughter  comes  a-riding  into  my  corral 
telling  me  she’s  broke  jail  and  is  running 
away  because  she’s  accused  of  shooting 
Hughie  Duncan’s  grandson.  She  said  she 
didn’t  shoot  him.  But  after  the  story 
I’ve  just  told  you,  how  could  she  help 
shooting  him?  Wasn’t  it  fate  or  whatever 
you  call  it,  working  out?  Ain’t  history  just 
an  endless  circle,  anyhow? 

“But  that  ain’t  all.  I  told  Eve  to  sleep 
in  my  alfalfa  stack  that  one  night  she  was 
with  me  so  she  could  make  a  clean  get-away 
in  case  she  had  to.  Toward  morning  the 
dogs  set  up  a  great  barking  and  I  took  a 
prowl  around  to  see  if  she  was  all  right. 
Everything  was  O.  K.  but  Eve  was  setting 
up  there  on  the  haystack  talking  in  her 
sleep  like  a  lunatic. 

“  ‘There’s  blood  on  my  hands,’  she  yells. 
‘Blood  on  my  hands!’  Then  she  cries  a 
little.  Then  she  says:  ‘His  father  tortured 
my  father  and  his  grandfather  tortured  my 
grandfather.  It’s  got  to  stop  with  him  and 
me.’  Then  she  cries  some  more  and  groans 
that  there’s  blood  on  her  hands.  I  stayed 
by  the  stack  till  she’d  quieted  down.  Then 
I  went  back  to  the  cabin  and  started  the 
fire  and  sp>ent  the  rest  of  the  night  won¬ 
dering  at  the  ways  of  Providence.  In  the 
morning  when  she  came  in  and  told  me  she 
was  going  back  to  take  her  medicine,  I 
nearly  dropjjed  dead.  That  wasn’t  the 
Devonsher  way.  After  she  was  gone  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  maybe  she’d  find  the  way 
to  lift  the  punishment  on  the  Devonsher 
family.  And  I  come  down  here  to  clear 
ground  for  her  by  telling  the  truth.  I  guess 
that’s  all  I’ve  got  to  say,  colonel.” 

There  was  a  certain  solemnity  in  Colonel 
Johnson’s  manner  as  he  turned  to  Jim 
Poindexter.  “Will  you  cross-examine  the 
witness,  sir?” 

R.  MAINE,”  asked  Jim,  “do  you 
consider  the  statements  made  in 
sleep  by  an  exhausted  and  tortured  mind  as 


worth  serious  consideration?  Would  you 
hang  a  person  for  them?” 

“Depends  on  circumstances.  That’s  whv 
I  took  an  hour  this  morning  to  tell  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

“You  dislike  the  Devonsher  family,  then 
Mr.  Maine!” 

“Dislike  ’em!  Ain’t  I  just  ruined  my 
voice  trying  to  prove  to  you  how  much  1 
think  of  ’em?” 

“I  see.  And  it’s  because  you  like  them 
so  much  that  you  feel  Eve  has  not  been 
suflhciently  punished  for  the  acts  of  her 
grandfather.  But  Carter  Devonsher  gave, 
according  to  your  testimony,  this  vast  terri¬ 
tory  to  his  country — ” 

“  ’Twasn’t  his  country,”  interrupted  the 
old  man.  “He  never  became  a  citizen.  He 
was  willing  to  rob  his  own  country  as  ven¬ 
geance  because  his  personal  ambitions  had 
been  thwarted.  He  was  a  traitor.” 

“And  yet  you  liked  him?” 

“You  couldn’t  help  liking  him.  He  was  a 
great  man.  So  should  Dave  have  been. 
They’ve  all  suffered  enough.  The  cross 
should  be  lifted  now.  Let  Eve  go  take  her 
punishment  for  this  killing  and  things  will 
be  right  for  the  Devonshers  again.” 

“Right  from  what  point  of  view?”  d^ 
mand^  Jim,  skeptically.  “From  that  of 
England,  or  of  the  Duncans  or  the  Worths? 
You  ought  to  be  a  good  enough  American 
to  see  that  there  is  nothing  to  this  ‘big 
family’  tradition.  Great  men  almost  never  | 
have  great  sons.  It’s  absurd  to  demand  | 
great  service  from  Dave  or  Eve  because  of 
Carter’s  capacity.  Nothing  Eve  can  do  or  | 
endure  can  undo  her  grandfather’s  acts. 
She  owes  nothing  to  any  one  save  her 
mother  and  herseU.  It’s  rank  outrage  for 
you  to  come  down  here  and  put  her  on  trial 
with  the  jury  for  what  Carter  Devonsher 
did.  Your  Honor” — turning  to  Judge  Jones 
— “I  protest  most  vehemently  against  the 
sort  of  testimony  you  are  allowing  here.” 

Several  members  of  the  jury,  old  Mrs. 
Sherman  among  them,  nodded  in  agree¬ 
ment.  Seeing  which,  Jim  was  not  seriously 
snubbed  by  the  judge’s  retort: 

“I  reserve  the  privilege  of  determining 
the  value  of  the  testimony,  sir.” 

Jim  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  turned 
away.  A  moment  later  Peter  was  called 
to  the  witness  chair. 


The  Devonsher  case  contains  dynamite  for  Antelope  Basin  from  first  to  last;  the  next 
explosions  are  from  Major  Colbaith  and  Lee  Fu.  See  July  Everybody’s,  out  June  14. 
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Pluck  and  Romance  Unite  to  Save  a  Girl  to 
Whom  Life  Might  Well  Have  Seemed  Hopeless 


By  Walton  Hall  Smith 


At  each  side  of  the  little  gravel 
p>ath  walked  a  uniformed  matron, 
a  stalwart  woman  with  the  face 
of  a  seasoned  prize-fighter;  in  the 
center  of  the  path  walked  a  slender  girl, 
with  the  face  of  an  angel.  This  was  Miss 
Cora  Greene. 

Cora  had  a  really  remarkable  face.  It  was 
small  and  oval,  and  its  features  were  a  com¬ 
posite  of  many  magazine  covers.  Its  frame 
of  hair  was  bobbed,  tumultuous,  and  fiery 
red.  But  not  for  these  distinctions  could  it 
be  called  remarkable.  The  crowning  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Cora’s  face  was  its  lack  of  be¬ 
trayal.  It  told  nothing  whatever  about  her. 

Cora  had  run  away  from  home  at  sixteen 
and  married  the  wayward  scion  of  an  old 
family — a  delectable  match  for  Cora,  except 
that  her  husband  beat  her  with  regularity; 
she  had  supported  him  with  a  clerk’s  salary 
for  two  years,  and  the  night  her  baby  was 
bom  he  was  at  a  dance  with  another  girl. 
He  was  slain  by  a  policeman’s  bullet  two 
weeks  later — but  in  Cora’s  remarkable  face 
there  was  not  a  single  line  or  wrinkle.  The 
chin  was  negative,  the  mouth  was  negative; 
there  was  not  a  vestige  of  character  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  delicate  nose  or  milk-white 
forehead.  It  was  “pretty-pretty,”  and,  as 
every  one  said,  the  mind  behind  such  a  face 
could  have  no  idea  of  privation,  sorrow  or 
hardship. 

Cora  had,  however,  beautiful  bright 
brown  wide-set  eyes,  which  almost  always 
reflected  an  expression  of  perfect  vacuity. 
Almost  always.  It  was  in  the  rare  moments 
when  they  reflected  something  different  that 
a  hint  was  given  of  the  traits  which  endlessly 
astonished  those  around  her.  These  hidden 
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qualities  were  grit,  doggedness,  fearlessness, 
intelligence  and  imagination. 

Cora  would  have  come  out  all  right  if  they 
had  let  her  alone.  But  when  she  lost  her 
health  and  her  job  and  they  took  her 
baby  to  an  orphanage  and  took  her  to  the 
women’s  bridewell  in  Lansing  because  she 
was  called  Miss  instead  of  Mrs. — they  start¬ 
ed  something.  Now,  on  her  evening  walks, 
she  had  the  companionship  of  the  two 
most  efficient  matrons,  and  when  the  breeze 
toppled  her  turgid  red  hair  into  her  eyes  she 
hsud  to  use  both  hands  to  brush  it  back,  be¬ 
cause  her  wrists  were  manacled. 

On  two  occasions  she  had  made  a  break 
for  liberty,  you  understand,  and  the  second 
time  she  nearly  got  it.  Both  times  the 
length  of  her  sentence  had  been  doubled. 
If  ^e  should  try  it  a  third  time  and  be  cap¬ 
tured,  her  sentence  would  increase  by  geo¬ 
metric  progression  to  eight  years,  and  that 
would  make  her  thirty-two  when  she  was 
released;  but  Cora  didn’t  think  of  that. 
Many  things  were  infinitely  more  important 
at  the  moment. 

For  example:  the  moon  was  but  a  sickle 
tonight  and  made  practically  no  light.  Also 
the  clouds  were  coming  up  out  of  the  west. 
They  would  hide  the  stars;  there  would  soon 
be  no  light  at  all.  Cora  was  allowed  each 
day  three  trips  around  the  grounds  by  the 
little  gravel  path  in  the  shadow  of  the  high 
wall.  At  one  point  this  path  led  into  a  patch 
of  sickly  shrubbery,  and  just  back  of  the 
shrubbery  was  a  steel  gate.  Through  this 
gate  the  grounds  man  came  every  night  at 
eight  with  a  barrow-load  of  rakes  and  hoes 
and  shovels.  He  always  opened  the  gate 
first,  returned  for  his  barrow,  wheeled  it 
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through,  then  went  back  and  locked  the  gate 
again.  He  was  an  old  man,  very  methodical 
and  very  slow. 

Cora  had  watched  the  procedure  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  when  it  chanced  that  she  was 
passing  with  her  two  attendants.  On  the 
first  occasion  she  had  been  struck  with  an 
idea,  and  on  all  the  subsequent  ones  she 
studied  the  possibilities.  If  she  should  just 
happen  to  pass  on  a  night  when  the  weather 
was  bad;  if  .  .  . 

UTSIDE  the  gate  there  was  a  road  with 
woods  on  each  side  which  led  to  the 
town  of  Lansing  in  one  direction,  and  to 
the  Missouri  River  in  the  other.  Cora  had 
been  born  near  the  river.  She  knew  that 
its  banks  were  pock-marked  with  quick¬ 
sand  sloughs,  that  it  was  full  of  cavernous 
whirlp)ools,  and  that  sharp,  treacherous  snags 
projected  upward  from  its  black  bed, 
but  she  knew  also  that  it  flowed  toward 
Kansas  City,  and  that  somewhere  in  Kansas 
City  was  her  baby. 

Cora  glanced  over  the  top  of  the  wall  to 
the  west  and  observed  the  dying  light  care¬ 
fully,  and  then  little  by  little  slackened  her 
pace.  They  were  now  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  trip,  and  the  next  round  must  be 
made  more  slowly  or  else  they  would  be 
several  minutes  ahead  of  the  grounds  man. 
One  of  the  matrons  looked  around  irritably. 

“Come  on,”  she  said;  “don’t  lag  back. 
We  aren’t  going  to  walk  all  night,  you 
know.” 

“No  kidding?”  said  Cora. 

When  they  passed  the  gate  a  second  time 
her  head  was  carelessly  averted.  It  was 
now  nearly  dark  and  the  heavy  clouds  were 
banking  high  in  the  heavens.  In  another 
half-hour  there  would  be  no  moon.  Cora 
stretched  her  arms  above  her  tousled  head 
and  yawned.  Then  she  began  to  whistle. 

Slowly  they  passed  the  main  buildings 
and  slowly  moved  down  the  path  toward 
the  shrubbery  again.  Cora  sang  softly, 
“That  redhead  gal — she’s  got  me  worried — 
that  redhead  gal—” 

“Sh-h-h-h!”  ordered  the  matron.  “You’re 
not  working  in  a  cabaret  any  more.” 

“I’ll  say  I  ain’t,”  said  Cora,  and  went  on 
singing. 

Just  outside  the  patch  of  shrubbery  Cora 
deliberately  slipF>ed  and  fell,  and  a  minute 
later  when  she  very  leisurely  drew  herself 
to  her  feet  there  was  a  small  scraping  sound 


at  the  gate.  The  trio  moved  on.  Though 
looking  straight  ahead  Cora  saw  that  the 
gate  was  open  and  that  the  grounds  man 
had  stepped  back  for  his  barrow.  By  the 
time  they  were  abreast  of  the  gate  he  would 
be  coming  through  and  the  way  to  freedom 
would  be  barred. 

Cora  halted.  “Let’s  go  back;  I’ve  had 
enough,”  she  said. 

“You  come  on,”  snapped  one  of  the  ma¬ 
trons.  “You  wanted  this  walk;  now  you’ll 
take  it.” 

“All  right,  dearie.  Don’t  get  mad,”  an¬ 
swered  Cora,  and  she  very  slowdy  advanced. 

Just  before  they  arrived  at  the  gate  the 
grounds  man  came  through,  with  a  pleasant 
good  evening  on  his  lips,  and  his  barrow  in 
his  hands. 

The  events  of  the  next  ten  seconds  were 
many,  and  they  came  altogether  too  fast 
for  Ae  matrons.  In  telling  it  later  one  of 
them  claimed  the  distinction  of  having 
screamed  a  warning,  but  no  one  had  heard 
it.  Since  it  was  rendered  from  a  sitting  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  midst  of  a  thorny  bush  it  was 
decided  the  heavy  shrubbery  must  have 
muffled  it.  The  other  sustained  a  badly 
cut  cheek  acquired  from  an  intimacy  with 
a  handcuff.  As  for  the  grounds  man,  he 
explained  to  the  warden  that  a  red  comet 
had  j)assed  close  by,  and  that  was  all.  Sim¬ 
ply,  it  was  up  to  the  institution  officially  to 
b^t  the  neighboring  woods  until  it  re¬ 
covered  unto  itself  Miss  Cora  Greene. 

TWO  hours  before  dawn  the  weather  ^\•as 
maudlin.  Spasmodic  sheets  of  rain 
hissed  into  the  black  river  and  the  sticky 
clay  banks  were  like  toboggan  slides.  At 
the  edge  of  the  wood  Cora  allowed  her 
drench^  body  to  sink  to  the  warm  wet 
earth,  and  with  rapid  fingers  removed  her 
shoes  and  stockings.  Calculatingly,  she 
carried  these  to  the  edge  of  the  bank  and 
placed  them  in  an  obvious  pile.  Then, 
burying  her  bare  feet  deep  in  the  mud  with 
each  step,  she  made  a  clear  track  to  the 
hurrying  water  and  waded  out  thigh-deep. 

For  perhaps  thirty  minutes  she  wad^ 
downstream,  feeling  her  way  carefully  with 
her  toes,  her  shackled  hands  spread  out, 
groping  into  the  blackness  before  her.  Twice 
she  stepped  into  deep  holes  and  the  filthy 
water  rushed  into  her  ears,  nose  and  mouth, 
leaving  between  her  teeth  a  fine,  bitter  grit. 
The  rain  soaked  down  on  her  head  and 
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shoulders  and  poured  unceasingly  from  her 
thick,  matted  hair.  Several  times  her  feet 
encountered  sharp  edges  buried  in  the  mud 
»nd  each  time  she  could  feel  the  sudden 
numb  warmth  of  blood.  Once  her  knee 
struck  viciously  against  a  pointed  snag  and 
I  sob  of  pain  slipped  from  her  parted  lip>s. 
She  went  on. 

At  length  she  arrived  at  an  impasse.  A 
(xmderous  log  with  branches  extending  from 
each  side  like  outriggers  protruded  from  the 
bank,  and  the  outward  end  lay  in  water 
considerably  over  her  depth.  To  climb  on 
the  bank  and  go  around  meant  to  leave 
tracks.  Cora  grasped  one  of  the  branches 
and  tugged.  The  log  moved.  She  tugged 
again,  harder,  and  it  seemed  to  slip  a  little 
toward  her.  Apparently  it  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  fast  to  the  bank. 

Cora  braced  her  feet  in  the  muck  and  set 
to  work  in  earnest,  twisting  the  mass  back, 
and  forth  in  a  little  greater  arc  each  time. 
Fmally  she  struggled  through  the  branches 
and  out  onto  the  central  trunk.  At  the  very 
end  she  brought  the  weight  of  her  body 
down  sharply  several  times,  tmtil  the  end 
of  the  log  slipp>ed  from  the  bank  with  a 
sluggish  splash.  For  a  moment  it  swayed 
this  way  and  that  uncertainly,  and  then 
the  current  swung  it,  trunk-forward,  down¬ 
stream.  Cora  worked  back  to  the  center 
and,  sitting  astride  the  log,  b^jan  to  pwiddle 
with  her  feet.  The  heavy  branches  lying 
m  the  water  kept  the  whole  mass  upright. 

Minutes  went  by,  and  Cora’s  busy  feet 
urged  the  log  p>ast  midstream  and  on  toward 
the  other  bank.  Once  it  was  brought  up 
gently  against  a  sand  flat,  and  fifteen  min¬ 
utes’  tortuous  labor  was  required  to  swing 
the  hulk  around  the  end  and  into  the  strewn 
again.  At  last,  however,  the  oppK)site  bank 
was  reached.  Cora  slid  off  the  log  in  mud 
up  to  her  knees  and  drew  her  tired  body  up 
the  rivuleted  slopte  and  into  a  border  of 
dense  woods.  Underfoot  the  ground  was 
perilous  with  long  thorny  spines  and  sharp 
twigs,  but  there  was  no  other  way.  It  was 
either  the  river  or  the  woods  and  Cora  was 
weary  of  the  river. 

The  rain  had  ended,  and  when  the  dawn 
came,  like  a  reluctant  ubiquitous  ghost, 
Cora’s  throbbing  knees  collap>sed  and  she 
lay  without  moving  in  the  soggy  under¬ 
brush.  Her  gray  prison  dress  clung  to  her 
aching  body  in  twisted  ribands  and  her  little 
feet  were  cruelly  gashed  and  gently  bleeding 
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in  many  places.  Under  their  manacles  her 
slender  wrists  were  blue  and  puffy.  From 
beneath  closed  eyelids  an  occasional  tear 
welled  up  and  trickled  from  her  pallid  cheek 
to  the  soaked  grass  below. 

COME  one  was  singing:  “That  redhead 
gal — she’s  got  me  worried — that  red¬ 
head  gal — ” 

It  was  a  pleasant  tenor  voice,  and  sooth¬ 
ing  in  a  way,  but  Cora  wished  it  would  stop. 
And  she  wished  whoever  it  was  would  leave 
her  burning  wrists  alone  and  stop  that 
scraping  sound.  She  was  very  tired  and 
hurt. 

“That  redhead  gal — ” 

Cora  opened  her  eyes  and  saw  the  morn¬ 
ing  sunlight  streaming  across  a  little  cot  on 
which  she  was  lying,  and  then  spilling  down 
onto  the  floor  and  up>on  the  opposite  wall  of 
a  ramshackle  cabin.  Seated  beside  her  and 
filing  at  the  handcuffs  was  a  black-haired, 
hea\^y  tanned  young  man  with  a  good  voice. 

Cora  raised  her  head.  “What  goes  on?” 
she  asked. 

“Something  imp)ortant,”  replied  the  young 
man  without  turning. 

“Say,  do  you  know  that  hurts?” 

“Yes.  How  do  your  feet  feel?” 

Cora  looked  down  and  discovered  that 
she  was  swathed  in  a  heavy  blanket,  and 
that  her  feet  were  skilfully  bound  up  in 
snowy  gauze.  When  she  wriggled  her  toes 
they  felt  sticky.  “They  don’t  hurt  so  bad,” 
she  said.  “What’s  that  you  put  on  them?” 

“It’s  a  sort  of  a  camphor  salve.  Put  your 
head  back,  now.” 

Cora  obeyed  without  knowing  exactly 
why.  “Is  this  your  house?” 

“Yes;  it  happ)ens  to  be  a  house-boat,  how¬ 
ever.” 

“Oh!  You  live  here  all  the  time?” 

“All  the  time  I  can,  which  is  about  a 
month  out  of  the  year.” 

There  was  a  little  silence,  and  presently 
the  young  man  rose,  taking  the  severed 
handcuffs  with  him.  Across  the  room  he 
op)ened  a  large  cabinet  containing  a  vast 
assortment  of  bottles  and  containers,  and 
a  moment  later  returned  with  more  gauze, 
cotton  and  salve.  He  proceeded  quickly 
to  dress  her  wrists. 

“Say,”  said  Cora,  “what  do  you  do  the 
rest  of  the  time?” 

“What  time?” 

“The  time  you’re  not  on  this  boat.” 
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“I  practice  medicine.” 

“You  must  need  practice.” 

The  young  man  continued  his  work  with¬ 
out  changing  expression.  “Don’t  talk  un¬ 
less  you  can  talk  sense,”  he  said,  in  the  tone 
of  one  making  a  casual  remark. 

“Sa-a-ay — ”  began  Cora;  but  as  no  ap¬ 
propriate  rejoinder  occurred  to  her  she  b^ 
came  silent. 

“If  you  are  fortunate,”  continued  the 
young  man,  “you  won’t  get  blood  poisoning. 
Or  pneumonia.”  He  completed  the  dressing 
with  a  rectangle  of  adhesive  tape,  and  re¬ 
placed  the  m^icine  and  accessories  in  the 
cabinet.  At  the  head  of  the  cot  stood  a 
small  stove,  and  from  this  he  brought  a  cup 
of  steaming  coffee.  “I’m  sorry  I  have  no 
cream;  I  drink  it  black,  but  there’s  sugar 
in  it.  I’m  going  out  for  an  hour  or  two  now, 
and  in  the  meantime  you  lie  quietly  where 
you  are.  When  I  come  back  we’ll  have 
dinner.” 

“Say,  what  do  you  think?”  said  Cora. 
“I  can’t  stay  here.” 

“Can’t  you?” 

“Of  course  I  can’t.” 

“I’m  afraid  you’ll  have  to.” 

“Oh,  is  that  so?  Well,  what’s  to  prevent 
me  from  walking  ashore?” 

“Xot  a  thing,  if  you  can  walk  on  water.” 

Cora  sat  up.  “Aren’t  we  against  the 
bank?” 

“.\gainst  the  bank  of  a  sand  flat  in  mid¬ 
stream.  I  tcfld  you  to  lie  quietly.” 

“You’re  kinda  bossy,  aren’t  you?  What’s 
the  idea  of  bringii^  me  out  here?” 

“Lie  down  and  I’ll  tell  you.” 

Cora  hesitated  and  then  obeyed. 

The  young  man  went  on.  “I  brought 
you  out  first  so  that  you  wouldn’t  die,  and 
second  so  that  the  searching  p>arty  that 
passed  a  few  hours  ago  “wouldn’t  find  you.” 

^ORA  looked  at  the  ceiling  and  reflected. 
^  “Aren’t  you  gonna  turn  me  in?” 

“I  don’t  believe  so.  There’s  nothing  in¬ 
teresting  in  that.  Probably  I  shall  take  you 
to  Kansas  City.  Now  you  lie  quietly  while 
I’m  gone.  There’s  only  one  condition  under 
which  you  can  get  up  and  that  is  if  you 
should  hear  a  motor-boat.  In  that  case 
get  up  and  look  out  of  the  window,  but  keep 
your  head  out  of  sight.  If  it  is  a  red  boat 
go  behind  the  stove  there,  open  the  floor 
trap  and  go  down  into  the  bilge.  That’s 
all.” 


“Wait  a  minute,”  said  Cora.  “Where 
are  you  going?” 

“Fishing.” 

“What’s  those  jugs  for,  you’re  taking?” 

“That’s  the  way  you  catch  the  channel 
cat,  by  jugging  them.  You  wouldn’t  under¬ 
stand,  so  don’t  bother  about  it;  I  want  you 
to  rest.” 

A  moment  later  Cora  heard  the  squeaking 
of  his  rowlocks.  When  the  sound  had  be¬ 
come  very  faint  she  rose  and  limj>ed  pain¬ 
fully  to  the  center  of  the  cabin. 

There  was,  it  seemed,  but  little  to  explore. 
Stove,  coal  scuttle  and  kindling.  In  another 
comer  a  pile  of  books  halfway  to  the  ceiling, 
all  big,  like  Bibles  and  dictionaries.  Medi¬ 
cine  cabinet  bolted  to  the  wall,  with  the 
door  padlocked.  Probably  booze  in  there 
as  well  as  medicine.  An  uncomfortable¬ 
looking  chair.  A  closed  writing  desk,  not 
locked.  This,  Cora  decided,  would  bear 
investigation,  and  she  forthwith  opened  the 
Ud. 

The  desk  was  quite  neat  inside,  with  little 
piles  of  letters  and  papers,  a  frayed  green 
blotter  and  several  pencils.  In  the  back  was 
a  closed  leather  picture  folio  with  a  na.me 
in  gold-leaf:  C.  L.  Blair,  M.D.  Cora  idly 
opened  it  halfway  and  looked  into  the  clear, 
kindly  eyes  of  a  slender  gray-haired  lady. 
Cora’s  placid  forehead  furrowed  a  little  and 
she  looked  closer.  No,  she  had  certainly 
not  seen  the  lady  before,  but  around  the 
mouth  and  eyes  there  was  a  look  she  had 
seen;  had  known  well.  An  incredulous 
gleam  came  into  her  eyes.  “Blair” — the 
name  was  plain.  But — it  wasn’t  possible! 
She  turned  the  next  page. 

For  an  instant  Cora’s  heart  halted;  then 
it  struck  a  solid  blow  and  went  on.  A  noisy 
breath  rushed  sharply  into  her  lungs.  With 
nimble  fingers  the  folio  and  desk  were  closed; 
in  utter  disregard  for  hurt  feet  she  ran  to 
the  cot  and  lay  down.  The  explorations 
were  over.  In  the  other  side  of  the  folio 
Cora  had  seen  a  picture  of  herself.  Shocks, 
however,  had  not  been  altogether  unwonted 
in  Cora’s  life;  so  their  effect  was  not  dev¬ 
astating.  After  a  brief  realization  that  it 
was  unsafe  to  fall  asleep,  she  promptly  did 
so.  The  red  boat  did  not  appear,  however; 
so  it  was  all  right.  When  she  awoke  her 
nostrils  were  filkd  with  a'  tantalizing  blend 
of  frying  potatoes,  fish  and  coffee. 

The  tanned  young  man  approached  with 
a  thermometer.  “Under  your  tongue,  if 
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you  please,”  he  said.  “If  you  haven’t  any 
fever  you  can  eat.” 

“I  haven’t.  I  feel  all  right,”  replied  Cora. 
“We’U  see.” 

Cora,  as  it  chanced,  was  correct.  He  drew 
a  table  to  the  side  of  the  cot  and  placed  his 
chair  opposite  her.  “No  pneumonia  this 
time,”  he  said,  and  they  began  their  dinner. 
“\VTiat  is  your  name?” 

“Cora  Greene.” 

“Miss?” 

“Nothin’  different.’' 

“Why  do  you  affect  the  wedding  ring, 
then?” 

“Oh,  I  been  married.  I  can’t  get  the  ring 
off  my  finger,  and  I  know  I  ain’t  gonna 
spend  fifty  cents  to  have  it  filed  off.” 

“I  see,”  said  the  young  man. 

“What’s  your  name?” 

“Blair.” 

There  was  a  pause.  “I  hate  that  name,” 
said  Cora. 

That  ended  the  conversation  for  the  meal. 
When  they  had  finished  Cora  placed  her 
bandaged  feet  on  the  floor.  “I’ll  wash  the 
dishes,”  she  said. 

Blair’s  eyes  widened  a  little  and  he  looked 
at  her  curiously. 

“Not  this  time,  thanks.  Feet  back  in  the 
bed,  please.”  He  set  to  work.  ’ 

Cora’s  eyes  drooped  as  she  lay  back,  and, 
like  a  well-fed  puppy,  she  again  fell  asleep. 

T/'IOLET  twilight  covered  the  river, 
^  changing  its  muddy  brown  to  in¬ 
offensive  black,  and  turning  it  into  a  moving 
mirror  which  reflected  the  quarter-moon  and 
the  first  stars.  The  house-boat  drifted 
silently  east  and  south.  Over  the  edge  of 
the  little  after-deck  a  big  sweep,  the  size  of 
a  Navy  cutter  oar,  extended  into  the  water 
from  a  rowlock.  Blair  pushed  this  to  and 
fro  from  time  to  time,  avoiding  snags,  flats 
and  whirling  water.  He  seemed  familiar 
with  the  river  bed,  for  they  never  ran  onto 
a  shoal,  and  in  an  indifferent  yet  definite 
manner  the  boat  seemed  always  to  find  her 
course  in  the  racy  places  close  to  the  crum¬ 
bling  banks.  They  kept  pace  with  the  float¬ 
ing  debris. 

Cora  called  from  within,  “Can  I  come  out 
there?”  For  Cora  this  was  an  extraordinary 
concession  to  discipline. 

“Come  on.” 

She  limp)ed  through  the  doorway  and  sat 
crosslegged  on  the  deck.  “When  will  w'e 
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get  to  Kansas  City,  Mr.  Blair?”  she  asked. 

For  a  minute  or  two  Blair  busied  himself 
with  the  oar,  and  then  sat  down  beside  her. 
“That  requires  a  little  explaining,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “In  the  first  place  my  moorings 
are  not  at  Kansas  City  but  at  Kansas  City, 
Kansas.  Do  you  know  where  the  Kaw 
River  comes  in  between  the  two?” 

Cora  nodded. 

“I  am  about  a  mile  above  that.  We 
should  arrive  there  before  daylight;  I  hope 
so,  anyway,  because  we  may  run  into  trouble 
otherwise.  You  probably  don’t  know  it, 
but  if  you  get  across  the  state  line  safely, 
it  will  only  be  after  a  lot  of  red  tape  that 
they  can  take  you  back  again.  Therefore 
it  is  to  the  advantage  of  those  concerned 
that  you  don’t  cross  the  line.  And  since  I 
have  taken  charge  of  you,  I  am  anxious  to 
see  that  you  do.  In  going  from  Lansing 
to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  you  would  natu¬ 
rally  pass  through  Kansas  City,  Kansas; 
so  the  railroads  and  the  stations  may  be 
watched.  Luckily  I  have  a  car,  such  as  it  is, 
waiting  for  me  in  a  garage  near  my  mooring, 
so  we  will  drive  across  one  of  the  viaducts — 
there’s  a  fair  chance  that  way  to  get  by. 
So — you  see  why  it  is  important  to  start 
before  daylight.” 

Cora  considered.  “There’s  only  one 
thing  I’d  like  to  find  out,”  she  said;  “and 
that  is,  how  do  you  know  what  I  was  up  for? 
I  might  have  killed  somebody  for  all  you 
know.” 

“The  searching  party  told  me,”  he  said. 

“Oh!”  Still  she  was  not  satisfied.  “You 
never  saw  me  before,  did  you?” 

“For  heaven’s  sake,  whatever  put  that 
in  your  head?  I  certainly  never  saw  you 
before  in  my  life!” 

“Well,  do  you  know  anything  about  me? 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  me  before?” 

“I’m  afraid  you  are  asking  a  good  many 
questions,”  said  Blair.  There  was  a  silence 
while  he  attended  to  the  rudder.  He  moved 
quickly  and  nervously,  and  after  the  boat 
was  on  her  proper  course,  he  took  four 
matches  to  light  his  pipe.  At  last  he  asked, 
“Do  you  feel  like  talking?” 

“I’d  rather  listen,  a  whole  lot.” 

“I  don’t  suppose  it’s  fair,”  he  said,  “to 
exp)ect  you  to  answer  questions  after  my 
refusal,  but  there  are  some  things — ”  He 
paused  and  lighted  his  pipe  again,  but  did 
not  continue. 

“Go  ahead.” 
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“There  are  some  things  I  want  to  know, 
tremendously.” 

“Wdl,  go  ahead.” 

“Will  you  tell  me  about  your  marriage?” 
“What  about  it?” 

“When  was  it?” 

“I  was  married  when  I  was  sixteen;  I’m 
tw’enty-four  now.” 

“Pretty  young,  wasn’t  it?” 

“Oh,  I  wanted  to  get  away  ^rom  home.  I 
couldn’t  stand  it;  nagging,  nagging,  naigging 
all  the  time.  Father  owned  a  grocery,  and 
he  wanted  us  to  work  in  there,  but  they 
made  us  go  to  school.  I  had  a  sister  two 
years  younger  than  me.  I’d  a  lot  rather 
done  it,  bemuse  he  said  we  could  go  out 
nights  w'hen  we  were  old  enough  to  worJi. 
As  it  was  we  couldn’t  go  anywhere.  Every¬ 
thing  we  did  was  wrong,  especially  me.  Lois 
was  the  baby.  She’s  dead  now.” 

“So  vou  married  to  get  out  of  it?” 
“LTi-huh.” 

“Was  it  a  happy  marriage?” 

CORA  did  not  answer  immediately.  “It 
might  ’a’  been,  if  it  wasn’t  for  bootleg 
and  a  lot  of  other  things.  My  husband  had 
good  people  somewhere  in  Kansas  City,  but 
he  was  kinda  wrild.  I  guess  he’d  have  to  be 
to  marrv'  me.  I  was  nobody  but  a  fool  kid 
down  in  Jefferson  City.  That’s  my  home, 
or  that  is  where  it  us^  to  be.  He  used  to 
come  down  there  to  see  the  daughter  of 
somebody  in  politics,  some  old  graybeard 
that  hung  around  the  Capitol  buil(hng  all 
the  time.  But  I  never  saw  the  girl.  Any¬ 
way,  he  got  talking  to  me  one  day  in  a  soda 
fountain;  that’s  how  I  met  him. 

“We  married  in  a  month.  He  said  he 
wanted  to  get  away  from  home,  too,  and 
get  a  job  in  Chicago.  But  he  never  got  the 
job.  I  worked  at  Field’s  for  a  couple  of 
years  in  the  lace  collars  and  cuffs.  (A,  he 
picked  up  work  now  and  then,  but  he  got 
drunk  and  lost  the  jobs.  We  had  a  baby. 
It  ain’t  a  very  pretty  stoiy.” 

“Please  go  on.” 

“A  little  while  before  my  baby  was  bom 
he  came  home  with  a  lot  of  money.  He 
must  have  had  six  or  eight  hundred  dollars, 
I  guess.  He’d  had  a  few  drinks,  too,  and 
nothing  would  do  but  we  move  out  of  where 
we  were  to  another  place — to  a  fine  four- 
room  apartment.  I  admit  the  place  we  had 
wasn’t  much,  but  it  was  the  best  I  could  do. 
It  was  one  room,  and  awful  hot.  AnN-way, 


we  moved  into  a  place  wdth  nice  furniture, 
and  he  hired  a  girl  to  cook  so  that  I  wouldn’t 
have  to  work  until  after  the  baby  was  bom. 
That  tickled  me  to  death,  but  I  found  oat 
later  he  had  been  keeping  comp)any  with  j 

this  girl.  i 

“The  night  my  baby  was  bom  he  and  she  ' 
were  at  a  dance.  After  it  wras  all  over  the  | 
doctor  came  and  some  wray  he  pulled  me 
through  all  right.  Oh,  how  he  did  bawl 
Teddy  out!  Teddy  was  my  husband.  It 
didn’t  do  any  good,  though.  He  took  it  all 
out  on  me.  i 

“I  didn’t  mind  Teddy  hitting  me  so  much; 

I  got  used  to  that.  I  got  so  I  could  almost 
think  about  something  else  because  it 
didn’t  really  hurt,  inside.  It  seemed  like 
every  time  he  hit  me  I  would  just  draw  up  a 
lot  closer  to  myself  inside,  shutting  him  out. 

You  don’t  understand  that.  But  the  thing 
that  did  use  to  hurt  was  that  girl.  He 
wouldn’t  let  me  fire  her.  That  was  pretty 
bad,  having  her  around  sneering  at  me  all 
the  time,  while  I  was  nursing  my  baby. 

“It  didn’t  last  long.  He  had  an  accident 
one  night  in  a  pool  hall — resisting  arrest, 
the  pap»er  said.  He  had  an  older  brother 
in  Kansas  City  who  he  used  to  call  the 
preacher;  this  brother  came  and  took  his 
body.  I  never  saw  him  again.” 

“Why  did  you  stay  with  him  so  long? 
Why  didn’t  you  leave  him?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  like  to  give  up  on 
things;  I  guess  that’s  wh.y.  Anyway,  it  was 
worse  after.  It  has  been  worse  and  better, 
too.  I  made  more  money  because  I  left 
the  lace  collars  and  cuffs  and  got  to  be  a 
model  for  hats,  but  it  cost  so  much  to  have 
my  baby  looked  after  during  the  day  that  I 
had  to  quit  and  get  a  job  nights.  Another 
girl  slept  with  me  and  ^e  was  there  in  case 
anything  hjqipened  or  the  baby  needed 
anything. 

“I  went  to  work  at  the  Friars’  Inn,  work¬ 
ing  in  the  check-room  for  a  while;  then  I  was 
cigarette  girl;  and  then  Mike  put  me  on  as 
an  entertainer.  I  can  sing  a  little.  That 
was  pretty  good — sixty  a  week  and  tips;  the 
only  thing  was  I  didn’t  get  enough  sleep. 
Never  got  home  until  five  or  six,  Saturday 
nights,  and  holida3rs  later,  and  then  the 
baby  all  day.  I  kept  it  up  as  long  as  I 
could  and  saved  my  money  until  I  got  sick. 

I  wanted  to  go  home  but  I  knew  if  I  wrote, 
father  would  turn  me  down,  so  I  packed  up 
and  went.  Thought  when  he  saw  the  baby 
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be  might  take  me  in  and  let  me  work  in  the 
grocery. 

“^T^HERE  was  nothing  stirring,  though, 

A  and  I  had  to  hit  pretty  low  after  that 
because  Jeff  City  is  a  small  place.  I  went 
to  live  with  the  laundress  that  did  our  wash¬ 
ing.  She  was  sure  good  to  me,  and  if  I  ever 
get  on  the  up  I’m  going  to  make  it  right 
with  her  some  way.  I  had  sold  nearly  all 
my  clothes  except  what  was  on  my  back,  so  I 
wore  my  sister’s  that  came  to  be  washed. 
Everything  she  sent  over  I  wore  for  one 
day  and  then  washed  it  and  sent  it  back. 

“That  was  the  toughest  time  I  ever  had, 

I  guess,  because  I  felt  so  rotten  all  the  time. 
It  went  on  for  several  months  until  Mrs. 
Eaton — that’s  the  laundress — got  a  letter 
from  her  sister  in  Leavenworth  saying  she 
could  give  me  a  job  trimming  hats.  Honest, 
it  was  like  hearing  somebody’d  left  me  a 
fortune.  After  I  got  there,  though,  I  felt 
worse  and  worse  all  the  time.  Finally  I 
couldn’t  get  up  one  morning,  and  the  baby 
sick,  too. 

“I  lived  in  a  rooming-house  with  a  lot  of 
old  women  who  hadn’t  any  better  to  do 
than  make  trouble  for  others,  and  they 
persuaded  the  landlady  that  I  was  a  bad 
girl.  They  couldn’t  xmderstand  why  I  used 
my  maiden  name,  and  I  couldn’t  tell  them 
alx)ut  Teddy  being  shot.  I  wanted  to  tell 
but  I  just  couldn’t.  And  if  I’d  lied  they 
wouldn’t  have  believed  me.  I  ain’t  good 
at  lying.  Anyway,  the  coppers  came  one 
time  and  took  my  baby  to  Kansas  City  to 
some  home  there,  and  me  they  took  to  the 
cooler.  I’m  going  after  my  baby  now. 
That’s  all  there  is  to  it — you  wanted  it  and 
now  you  heard  it.  Sounds  kinda  bad  but 
there’s  others  had  it  a  lot  worse,  I  guess.” 

“I  suppose  so,”  said  Blair,  and  there  was  a 
long  silence.  The  moon  was  higher  now, 
higher  and  smaller  and  brighter;  there  was  a 
little  breeze  that  brushed  faintly  around  the 
comers  of  the  floating  shack,  lifting  tiny 
bright  sparks  from  Blair’s  pipe.  “How  are 
you  going  about  finding  your  baby?” 

“I  thought  I’d  get  there  first,  and  then 
dope  that  out  later.  I’ll  have  to  get  some 
kind  of  work  before  I  can  take  care  of  her.” 
Cora  stretched  out  flat  on  the  deck  and 
looked  up  at  the  heavens,  her  hands  clasped 
under  her  hair.  “The  main  thing’s  to  get 
to  Kansas  City  now.” 

“I  think  we’ll  make  it  all  right,”  Blair 
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assured  her.  “Though  we  may  have  a 
little  excitement  doing  it.” 

“But  even  if  we  get  away  with  it,  how 
do  you  dare  take  me  across  there?  That’s 
going  from  one  state  to  another — ain’t  that 
against  the  rules?” 

Blair  laughed.  “It  depends  on  why  I  am 
taking  you,”  he  said.  “In  this  case  it’s  all 
right  because  I’m  going  to  take  you  home.” 

“Where!” 

“To  my  home,  where  my  mother  is.” 

“The  devil  you  are.” 

“Do  you  distrust  me,  Cora?” 

Cora  hesitated.  “Listen,”  she  said.  “If 
you  want  to  finish  off  the  good  turn  you’re 
doing  me  in  grand  style — just  give  me  a 
few  dollars  and  some  kind  of  a  long  coat  to 
cover  this  wreck  I  have  on,  and  turn  me 
loose.  It’s  all  I  want.” 

“That  happens  to  be  your  idea  of  finishing 
it  in  grand  style,  but  mine  is  better.  You 
will  see.” 

“But  what’s  the  point  in  taking  me  to 
your  house?  There’s  nothing  for  me  there; 
and  I  got  a  life-size  picture  of  your  mother 
being  glad  to  see  me.” 

“It’s  my  responsibility.  Your  cue,  Cora, 
is  to  leave  everything  to  me.  It’s  worked 
out  all  right  so  far,  and  if  you  do  as  I  say 
you’ll  be  happy.” 

“Happy!”  Cora  laughed.  “That’s  funny. 
I  quit  building  air  castles  a  long  time  ago.” 

“There’s  no  harm  in  trying,  is  there? 
Perhaps  your  luck  will  take  a  turn.  You 
leave  it  all  to  me  and  quit  worrying.” 

“I  guess  nothing  could  really  do  any 
harm.  I’ve  got  into  the  habit  of  doing  what 
you  say  in  the  last  few  hours,  anyway. 
I  can’t  be  much  worse  off.  Kinda  reminds 
me  of  p>art  of  an  old  coon  song  I  used  to 
sing  at  the  Friars’: 

“Where  am  ’at  frien’? 

De  one  ’at  use  to  len’ — 

Seems  like  Mister  Ha’d  Luck 
Gonna  dog  me  to  de  en’. 

Believe  me,  it  sure  has  seemed  like  it,  too. 
I’ll  take  a  chance,  though,  and  if  it  flivvers, 
why,  it’ll  just  be  another  one,  that’s  all.” 

Blair  ncilded.  “That’s  fair  enough,”  he 
said.  “Now  I  think  you’d  better  go  in  and 
lie  down.  In  a  few  hours  you  may  need 
all  your  energy.” 

For  a  time  Cora  lay  still,  but  at  last  she 
rose,  with  a  little  sigh.  In  the  door  she 
turned,  a  bright  smile  on  her  lips.  “I  got 
a  feeling  Mister  Hard  Luck  ain’t  gonna  dog 
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me  to  the  end,”  she  said,  and  disappeared. 

“You  have  him  on  the  run,”  called  Blair, 
and  he  grasped  the  steering  oar  with  a  sud¬ 
den  determination.  An  entirely  unprece¬ 
dented  disturbance  was  in  the  process  of 
gathering  around  his  heart. 

CORA  flattened  herself  tightly  against  the 
shadowed  part  of  the  alley  wall  and 
stared  down  the  dim  street  toward  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  garage.  He  must  hurry  now. 

A  solitary  unsteady  figure  was  crossing 
the  street  and  coming  toward  the  alley, 
whistling.  Then  a  p)air  of  lights  came  out 
of  the  garage,  but  they  swimg  the  other  way. 
The  unsteady  one  approached  and  halt^ 
at  the  sight  of  Cora,  swinging  a  little  from 
side  to  side.  He  was  dres^  in  dirty  denim 
and  wore  no  hat;  he  was  very  unkempt  and 
very  drunk. 

“Good  evenin’.” 

Cora  said  nothing. 

“Say!”  He  spat  vigorously  and  made  a 
play  at  pulling  up  his  overalls.  “You  look 
lonesome.  How  ’bout  little  stroll  fer  old 
times’  sake?”  He  came  up  close,  extend¬ 
ing  a  thick,  hairy  paw  ingratiatingly,  and 
brought  his  odorous  face  close  to  Cora’s. 
“Any  good  in  yer  mind?” 

Cora  edged  a  little  to  one  side.  “You 
better  move  yourself  away  from  here,” 
she  said.  “I’m  waiting  for  some  one.” 
“An’  here  I  am.  Ain’t  that  lucky?” 

Cora  smiled.  “It’s  not  you.  Go  on  now 
or  you’ll  wish  you  had.” 

“Well,  why  won’t  I  do?  Ain’t  I  all 
right?”  He  suddenly  struck  a  match  and 
f>eered  into  Cora’s  face.  “Say,  you’re 
purtyT’ 

“listen!”  said  Cora.  Her  hand  shot  out 
sharply  and  pushed  him  back.  “You  get 
out  of  here  now.” 

The  drunk,  at  this,  burst  into  gales 
of  inexplicable  laughter,  which  sounded 
through  the  silent  street  like  a  fire  alarm. 
“Aw,  come  on!  Come  on,  Nelly.  I  won’t 
do  you  wrong.”  He  bellowed  like  a  bull 
and  shook  with  merriment.  “I  ain’t  so 
damn  bad  when  I’m  fixed  up,  kid;  on  the 
square  I  ain’t.  I  got  good  clothes  home. 
Come  on,  you’ll  see.” 

Cora  cast  an  anguished  glance  in  the 
direction  of  the  garage,  but  instead  of  an 
automobile,  she  discovered  a  policeman, 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  alley  and  fast 
approaching.  For  a  bare  instant  she  re¬ 


mained  paralyzed,  and  then  with  an  abrupt 
half-turn  she  grasf>ed  her  annoyer’s  arm. 
“Be  quiet  and  I’ll  come,”  she  whispered, 
and  led  him  out  into  the  street.  “You  have 
to  cut  this  out,  Frank,  that’s  all  there  is  to 
it,”  she  said  in  a  clear  voice.  “This  is  the 
last  time  I  bring  you  home,  and  don’t  forget 
it.  You’ll  get  yourself  arrested.” 

The  policeman  stood  before  them.  “It’s 
all  right,  officer,”  she  said.  “Don’t  take 
him  in.  He’ll  be  all  right  now.” 

The  policeman  hesitated.  “Well,”  he 
said,  “you’ll  have  to  be  a  little  quiet;  a 
little  quiet,  that’s  all.  That  noise  don’t 
get  by  here.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

He  walked  on,  and  another  pair  of  lights 
came  through  the  garage  door  and  turned 
toward  them. 

“Blair!”  called  Cora,  and  the  car  drew 
up  at  the  curb.  The  door  swung  open  and 
Cora  sprang  toward  it;  but  her  companion 
caught  her  wrist  with  a  gorilla  grip. 

“No,  you  don’t,”  he  said. 

In  a  flash  Blair  was  out  of  the  car — a  very 
different  Blair,  with  a  pipe  jack-handle  in 
one  hand  and  with  blazing  eyes.  “You  let 
go  of  that  girl,”  he  ordered. 

^‘Who  in  hell  are  you?” 

The  jack-handle  cracked  down  on  the 
drunk’s  arm  and  he  released  his  quarry 
with  a  howl.  The  policeman  stopped  and 
turned,  while  Cora  and  Blair  jumped  into 
the  car. 

“Around  the  block,”  said  Cora  quickly. 
“There’s  a  copper  down  there.” 

*  I  'HE  car  whirled,  ran  up  on  the  opposite 
curbing,  and  made  the  turn.  A  shrill 
blast  of  a  whistle  sounded  as  they  spun 
around  the  comer. 

“We’re  in  for  it  good  and  hot  now,”  Blair 
muttered,  and  stepped  on  the  accelerator. 

“The  drunken  fool!”  said  Cora.  “Give 
her  the  gas!” 

Blair  shot  one  look  of  admiration  at  the 
excited  face  beside  him  and  settled  down 
to  business.  They  raced  east  for  six  blocks, 
the  increasing  spe^  smoothing  the  bumps— 
one  block  north,  then  east  again  and  onto 
the  inter-city  viaduct,  a  straight  mile  of 
smooth,  broad  macadam.  Cora  glanced 
back.  Two  blocks  in  the  rear  was  a  single 
searchlight  of  rapidly  increasing  diameter, 
accompanied  by  the  disconcerting  thunder 
of  a  motor  cycle.  . 
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“Let’s  go,  Blair.  We  can’t  get  stopped 
on  this  side,  or  I’ll  take  the  train  back  to 
Lawrence.” 

They  wenL 

The  motor  cycle  roared  past  when  they 
were  a  half-block  east  of  the  viaduct  on 
Sixth  Street. 

“This,  Cora,  is  Missouri,”  said  Blair, 
and  slowed  down  to  a  stop. 

The  motor  cycle  turned  and  drove  along¬ 
side;  pulling  the  wheel  back  on  its  stilts,  the 
officer  lean^  against  Blair’s  car,  his  foot  on 
the  running-boMd.  “Well,”  he  said,  “what’s 
the  story?” 

“Do  you  mind  going  around  and  looking 
at  the  red  cross  tm  my  radiator?”  said  Blair. 

The  officer  complied  and  returned.  “Doc¬ 
tor,  eh?” 

Blair  drew  a  number  of  letters  and  piapers 
from  his  pocket  and  handed  them  to  his 
aptor.  “I’m  Dr.  Blair,  and  I’m  on  a 
hurry  call,  so  please  take  my  number  and 
let  me  go.  You  can  check  it  up  all  right.” 

“Who’s  this  with  you?” 

“If  it  has  anything  to  do  with  it,  this  is 
my  wife.  She  used  to  be  a  trained  nurse, 
and  she  sometimes  helps  me  out  in  an 
emergency.  You’re  jec^>ardizing  a  life  by 
holding  me  here;  may  I  go  now?” 

The  officer  stq>ped  back.  “Shoot,”  he  said. 

They  drove  away.  “It’s  rather  fortunate 
he  didn’t  notice  the  Missouri  license,”  said 
Blair,  grinning.  “Acoxding  to  that  I 
should  ^ve  b^  gmng  the  other  directkm 
if  I  were  (m  a  calL  But  he  didn’t.” 

“Mister  Hard  Luck  had  his  back  turned, 
I  guess,”  said  C(xa. 

“He’ll  stay  that  way,  as  far  as  you’re 
concerned.” 

OORA  laughed.  **I’ll  believe  it  when  it 
^  comes  off.  But  I’m'  hewing.  That’s 
more  than  I’ve  deme  for  some  time.” 

The  street  lights  were  still  on  when  they 
passed  the  station  and  went  into  Penn 
Valley,  but  the  buildings  and  trees  had  ail 
turned  gray  with  the  morning.  Cora  slid 
far  down  and  rested  her  head  on  the  back  of 
the  seat,  her  deep  brown  eyes  half  closed. 

“Well,  Cora,”  she  said,  “wonder  where 
you’re  going  now?” 

“They  t^  me  anticipation  b  better  than 
realization,”  answered  Blair. 

“They  told  you  some  truth.” 

After  fifteen  minutes  of  silence  they 
turned  off  the  thoroughfare  into  a  quiet 
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tree-lined  street  and  st(^)ped.  Cma  looked 
out  at  a  large  frame  house  of  eminent  re¬ 
spectability  set  far  back  in  a  deep  elm- 
covered  yard.  It  seemed  wonderfully  quiet 
and  peaceful,  the  peace  a  house  liv^  in 
for  many  years.  Blair  assisted  her  out 
and  they  w^ed  through  the  trees  toward 
the  porch.  He  opened  the  door  with  a 
key  and  led  her  into  a  brood  hall,  and  thence 
to  a  dim  living-room. 

“I  want  you  to  sit  here,  Cora.  Mother 
will  have  to  dress,  but  I’ll  bring  her  as 
soon  as  1  can.” 

“I  look  fine  to  see  anybody.” 

“Don’t  worry  about  that,”  Bkur  said, 
and  walked  away.  At  the  door  he  turned. 
“And  Cora — open  )rour  mouth  and  shut 
your  eyes!” 

To  Cora  it  seemed  like  hours,  but  her 
wait  was  only  a  few  minutes.  Twice  she 
rose  and  walked  to  the  window  to  overcome 
an  almost  uixconquerable  drowsiness.  Once 
she  thought  (tf  escape.  But  the  big,  soft 
chair  socked  her  to  content,  and  ^e  al¬ 
lowed  her  eyes  to  close. 

A  slight  sound  awoke  her.  She  looked  up 
to  see  the  lady  of  the  picture,  looking  down 
with  a  smile  and  a  mistiness  around  her 
blue  eyes. 

“I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  home,  dear,” 
she  said  softly.  “1  tried  very  hard  to  per¬ 
suade  Teddy  to  bring  you  years  ago.” 

“Teddy!”  said  Cora.  “You — you  are 
his  mother — then!  I — I  thought  so — when 
I  saw  your  picture — on  his  boat — ” 

She  jerked  her  finger  toward  Dr.  Blair. 
He  came  across  the  room  toward  her, 
smiling. 

“Told  you  Mister  Hard  Luck  was  out!” 
he  said.  “I  knew  you,  Cora — soon  as  I 
saw  you.  We’d  had  that  jneture.  Lmdy 
— we’ve  looked  all  over  for  you — couldn’t 
get  track  of  you.  We  felt — well,  we  knew 
Ted  hadn’t  always  done  all  he  should.  I 
didn’t  know,  till  you  told  me,  what  you’d 
been  doing-^idn’t  know  but  that  jou 
might  have  got  into  some  bad  trouble — I 
wouldn’t  blame  you  if  you  had!  Now — 
well,  we’ll  clear  that  all  up  in  no  time. 
And  the  baby — they’ll  have  to  tell  us  where 
she  is — ” 

“I — ”  Cora  was  crying.  “I — ^you  mean 
— it’s  all  right?  I’m  going  to  have  my 
baby — here?” 

“Where  else?”  said  Mrs.  Blair,  gently. 

“Where  else,  indeed!”  Blair  echoed. 
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IT  WAS  a  little  after  a  midnight  in  late  the  handsome  gentleman’s  name.  A  penni- 
November  of  1923.  The  rain  slanted  less  cadet  of  a  county  family,  Mr.  Maturin, 
bitterly  on  London,  and  up  Piccadilly,  after  a  doubtful  youth,  had  in  his  early 
which  is  the  direction  of  our  tale,  a  thirties  been  left  a  fortune  by  an  affection- 
sluewd  wind  blew  it  about  in  piercing  ed-  ate  uncle;  and  was  now  considering  if  a 
dies,  as  though  intent  to  inflict  with  ulti-  decade  was  well  spent  in  reducing  that  for¬ 
mate  misery  the  mean  bundles  of  humanity  tune  to  as  invisible  an  item  as,  so  Mr. 
that  lay  against  each  other  on  the  benches  Maturin  had  put  it,  a  penny  on  a  profiteer, 
that  face  ^e  Green  Park.  It  was  a  question  which  demanded  deep 

And  it  was  on  the  Green  Park  side  erf  thought  and  careful  answering.  Mr.  Capd 
Piccadilly,  which  has  been  called  “the  silky  Maturin,  to  whom  deep  thought  was  not 
side”  by  polite  essayists,  that  at  about  pleasing,  decided  that  the  answer  was  a 
this  hour  a  gentleman,  noticeable  for  his  lemon. 

height  and  the  assurance  of  his  carriage.  It  was  as  though  on  the  impulse  of  an 
was  to  be  seen  walking.  His  dark  overcoat  afterthought  that  he  suddenly  stayed  his 
open,  and  showing  an  expanse  of  white  shirt-  walk  before  one  of  the  benches  laden  with 
front  and  waistcoat,  his  silk  hat  rammed  the  ragged,  sodden  bundles  of  humanity, 
over  his  right  eyebrow  as  though  to  dare  a  It  would  have  required  the  attention  of  a 
tornado  to  embarrass  it,  he  strode  up  from  student  of  such  things  to  decide  which  of 
Hyde  Park  Corner  at  a  pace  which,  while  the  four  or  five  was  of  the  male  and  which  erf 
not  at  all  leisurely,  seemed  to  symbolize  the  female  of  the  species.  Mr.  Maturin,  who 
an  entire  absence  of  interest  in  time  and  was  a  graduate  oiUy  of  the  baser  arts,  gavT 
destination — which,  after  all,  are  two  parts  them  scarcely  a  glance,  as,  a  singular  smile 
of  life,  the  third  being  left  to  the  discretion  crossing  his  clean-cut  face  but  leaving  un- 
of  Providence.  Hb  face,  too,  as  he  passed  touched  the  callous  blue  eyes  that  were  like 
through  the  dim  circles  of  lamplight,  was  as  blue  stones,  and  withdrawing  his  hand  from 
though  set  with  a  profound  carelessness;  an  inner  pocket,  he  said  at  large:  “Here! 
and,  though  that  of  a  man  still  young  And  bless  you!”  and  scattered  some  bank 
enough,  and  possessed  of  attractions  of  a  notes  over  the  bewildered  wretches, 
striking  order,  held  only  too  plainly  on  it  Quickly  enough  they  caught  at  the  notes, 
the  marks  of  a  wanton  and  dissipated  life,  not  grabbing  nor  quarreling  overmuch,  for 
It  was  with  such  epithets,  indeed,  and  there  were  a  couple  or  so  for  each;  and 
some  even  more  definite,  that  his  more  when  they  peered  their  wonder  up  at  their 
austere  friends  had  some  time  before  finally  tall  benefactmr,  he  was  staring  moonstruck 
disembarrassed  themselves  of  the  acquain-  at  a  point  somewhere  over  their  heads 
tance  of  Mr.  Capel  Maturin — for  such  was  (where  lay  Down  Street  Tube  station)  and 
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across  his  face  was  stamped  that  singular 
smile:  for  Mr.  Maturin  had  in  his  youth 
been  a  great  reader  of  tales  of  high  romance 
and  desperate  villainy,  and  now  could  not 
but  smile  at  himself  in  an  ancient  situation, 
for  is  not  that  of  a  penniless  spendthrift, 
like  that  of  a  man  in  love,  a  situation  with 
a  beard  on  it? 

A  POLICEMAN,  his  black  cape  glisten¬ 
ing  like  black  armor,  approached 
heavily,  his  august  impersonality  informed 
for  the  moment  with  a  faint  air  of  kindly 
interest.  But  the  wretches  on  the  bench 
stared  fearfully  at  the  Law,  for  the  Law 
does  not  ordinarily  recognize  any  connection 
between  a  person  with  no  visible  means  of 
support  and  the  Bank  of  England. 

“Good  evening,  sir,”  said  the  Law  to  Mr. 
Maturin,  in  a  friendly  way. 

Mr.  Maturin  returned  the  greeting,  some¬ 
what  absently,  and  was  turning  to  continue 
his  walk  when  an  anxious  voice  from  the 
bench  whispered: 

“  ’Ere,  sir,  these  are  fivers,  sir!” 

“I  beg  your  pardon?”  said  Mr.  Maturin; 
not,  you  know,  in  any  spirit  of  provocation, 
but  because  he  really  had  not  heard.  The 
while  the  Law,  quite  impersonally,  took  one 
of  the  bank  notes  from  the  poor  man’s 
hand  and,  quite  impersonally,  examined  it 
against  the  lamplight. 

“These  ’ere,”  said  the  Law,  “are  five-pun 
notes,  sir.” 

“True,”  said  Mr.  Maturin.  “True.  Good 
night,  constable.” 

The  constable,  quite  impersonally,  re¬ 
placed  the  bank  note  in  the  eager  hand  from 
which  it  had  come.  He  had  done  his  duty, 
and  can  even  a  constable  do  more? 

“Good  night,  sir,”  said  he,  in  a  friendly 
'v;  and  Mr.  Maturin,  for  long  devoid  of 
common  sense,  and  now  entirely  devoid 
of  money  as  well,  continued  his  walk  in 
the  rain. 

His  direction  led  him  inevitably  under 
the  pillared  archway  that  protects  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Ritz  Hotel  from  the  elements; 
and  as  he  strode  under  this  archway,  his 
steps  ringing  sharply  on  the  dry  white 
stones,  it  was  distinctly  brought  to  his 
notice  that  he  was  being  followed. 

He  did  not,  however,  turn  his  head,  nor 
show  any  other  sign  of  interest  or  distress. 
Mr.  Maturin’s  was  a  nature  curiously 
lacking  in  any  interest  as  to  what  might  at 


any  moment  be  happening  behind  him; 
and  one  of  his  favorite  mots  had  ever  been, 
at  any  hour  of  day  or  night:  “Well,  chaps, 
let’s  face  it!”  Though,  of  course,  there 
were  not  wanting  those  who  ventured  to 
doubt  whether  Mr.  Maturin  would  so 
readily  have  faced  things  had  he  not  such 
a  prep>ossessing  face  to  face  them  with. 
“Ah,”  Mr.  Maturin  would  say,  “you’re  en¬ 
vious.  Let’s  face  it.” 

On  this  occasion  he  allowed  himself  to 
reach  the  corner  of  Arlington  Street  before 
he  swung  round  and  “faced  it.” 

“Well?”  said  Mr.  Maturin. 

But  he  who  was  being  faced  appeared  to 
welcome  rather  than  evade  the  occasion. 
He  was  a  small,  seedy  man  in  a  bowler-hat, 
on  which  the  rain  had  made  a  puddle  or 
two,  and  he  looked  both  fatigued  and  an¬ 
noyed  as  he  panted  up  to  Mr.  Maturin. 
His  manner  of  .speech  was  strictly  in  accord 
with  his  appearance. 

“  ’Ere,”  said  he,  without  courtesy,  “you 
do  walk  a  pace,  you  do!  Been  trapesing 
after  you  all  the  way  from  Belgrave  Square, 

I  ’ave,  and  I’m  no  chicken,  I’m  not.  Mr. 
Matcherin,  are  you?” 

“Sir,”  said  Mr.  Maturin,  “though  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  remember  where  we  first  became 
acquainted,  and  quite  overcome  by  your 
hearty  greeting,  it  would  be  only  cuil  in 
me  to  suggest  an  exchange  of  courtesies. 
What,  pray,  is  your  name?” 

“Aw,  get  off  it!”  snapped  the  small,  seedy 
man.  “Gent  told  me  to  give  yer  this.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Mr.  Maturin  (for  he 
was  a  man  who  thought  that  manners 
never  did  any  harm),  and  quickly  opened 
the  envelope,  which  was  addressed  to  him; 
and  drew  from  it  a  folded  sheet  of  note 
paper,  and  from  that  a  folded  bank  note. 

The  small,  seedy  man,  who  was  watching, 
looked  surprised  and  hurt;  he  sighed. 

“You’re  still  here?”  said  Mr.  Maturin. 

“I  am  that!”  said  the  small,  seedy  man 
doggedly. 

TV/TR.  MATURIN  then  gave  his  full  at- 
tention  to  the  note  paper,  while  the 
folded  bank  note  hung  tantalizingly  from 
between  the  knuckles  of  two  fingers.  The 
small,  seedy  man  stared  at  it,  and,  removing 
his  bowler-hat,  scratched  his  head. 

“If  I’d  knou'fil”  he  muttered;  but  Mr. 
Maturin  was  engrossed  in  the  letter,  which 
ran  thus: 
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Enclosed  Mr.  Capel  Maturin  will  find  a  bank 
BDte,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  present  to  him  from 
the  sender:  who,  if  he  was  not  misinformed,  this 
night  saw  Mr.  Maturin  lose  the  last  of  his  fortune  at 
Inccarat.  Should  Mr.  Maturin  be  of  a  tempera- 
gxnt  that  does  not  readily  accept  gifts  from  stran- 

B  which  the  sender  takes  the  liberty  to  doubt 
eving  as  he  does  in  Mr.  Maturin’s  good  sense), 
he  may  give  the  bank  note  to  the  bearer,  who 
fill  no  doubt  be  delighted  with  it.  The  sender 
netely  wishes  Mr.  Maturin  to  know  that  the  bank 
ute,  having  left  his  hands,  does  not  interest  him. 
There  are  no  conditions  whatsoever  attached  to 
the  gift.  But  should  Mr.  Maturin  retain  some  parts 
of  tonor,  which  the  sender  takes  the  liberty  to 
doubt,  he  may  return  service  for  service.  A  closed 
motor  will  be  awaiting  him  at  the  comer  of  Clarges 
Street  Au  revoir,  Mr.  Maturin:  or — should  you 
be  quite  incurious  as  to  whither  the  car  may  take 
JOB— adieu,  Mr.  Maturin. 

Mr.  Maturin  thoughtfully  tore  the  note 
into  several  more  or  less  equal  parts  and 
dropped  them  to  the  pavement.  The  folded 
buJt  note  he,  very  thoughtfully,  put  into 
an  ipner  pocket. 

“  ’Ere,  sir!”  whined  the  small,  seedy  man. 
“Tell  me,”  said  Mr.  Maturin,  “what  man¬ 
ner  of  gentleman  was  the  gent  who  gave 
you  this?” 

“Bigger  than  you,”  snarled  the  small, 
seedy  man.  “Blast  im,  that’s  wot!” 

“And  why  these  harsh  words?” 

“  ’E  gives  me  two  bob  to  go  trapesing 
after  you  to  give  you  a  bank  note!  Two 
bob!  And  you’re  so  blarsted  superior  that 
you  ain’t  even  looked  to  see  ’ow  much  it  is.” 

“Well,  if  you  insist,”  smiled  Mr.  Maturin; 
and,  producing  the  bank  note,  unfolded  it. 

The  small,  seedy  man  gasped.  It  was  a 
thousand-pound  note.  He  had  not  dreamt 
that  the  world  held  such  a  thing. 

“Gawd,  oh.  Gawd!”  he  sighed.  “If  I’d 
only  known!*’ 

“Well,  good  night,  .little  man,”  said  Mr. 
Maturin.  “And  thank  you.” 

“  ’Ere,  and  ain’t  you  even  going  to  give 
me  a  little  bit  of  somethink?”  pl«ided  the 
small,  seedy  man. 

Mr.  Maturin  felt  carefully  in  his  pockets 
for  what  he  knew  was  not  in  them. 

“I’m  afraid  this  note  you’ve  broujht  me 
is  all  I  have,”  he  said  with  regret.  “I’m 
really  very  sorry.  Good  night.” 

“Now  look  ’ere — ” 

“You  may  go  to  hell,”  said  Mr.  Maturin, 
snd,  crossing  Piccadilly  where  the  glare  of 
JD  arc-lamp  stamped  the  mire  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  yellow  lights,  was  lost  in  the  shadow 
of  the  great  walls  of  Devonshire  House. 
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At  the  corner  of  Clarges  Street  he  came 
upon  a  long,  closed  car. 

WE  LIVE  in  a  world  of  generalizations, 
which  well-informed  people  never  tire 
of  telling  us  to  mistrust.  There  is  one,  for 
instance,  which  speaks  of  a  bad  conscience 
being  a  sorry  bedfellow.  Mr.  Maturin,  how¬ 
ever,  whose  conscience — all  London  would 
tell  you — could  not  but  have  been  as  black 
as  night,  instantly  went  to  sleep  in  the  car, 
to  awake  only  when,  the  car  having  stopped, 
the  young  chauffeur  opened  the  door  of  the 
tonneau  and  said: 

“Sir!  Sir!” 

Mr.  Maturin  found  himself  before  the 
doors  of  a  house  of  noble  proportions;  from 
the  head  of  the  broad  steps  he  looked  about 
him,  and  recognized  the  long  narrow  park 
of  trees  as  that  of  Eaton  Square. 

The  door  was  opened  by  one  invisible; 
a  voice  said: 

“Come  in,  Mr.  Maturin.” 

Within,  in  a  hall  suitable  to  a  house  of 
noble  proportions,  floored  with  checkered 
black-and-white  marble  and  hung  with 
somber  tapestries,  while  the  ceiling  was  so 
high  as  to  refuse  itself  to  exact  scrutiny,  he 
found  himself  faced  by  an  old  gentleman 
who,  as  the  seedy  messenger  had  said,  was 
even  taller  than  himself.  This  tall  and 
lean  and  massively  white-haired  man  needed 
only  tire  long  saber-wound  across  the  lined 
ch^k  to  add  a  look  of  ferocity  to  the  already 
formidable  person  of  a  f^and  seigneur. 

But  Mr.  Maturin  was  not,  it  seemed, 
impressed.  Himself  was,  in  appearance  at 
least,  no  unworthy  Englishman,  or,  shall  we 
say,  Norman;  and  he  covdd  not  help  smiling, 
just  a  little,  at  the  savage  contempt  in  the 
old  gentleman’s  eyes.  For  it  was  contempt. 
“Let’s  face  it.  .  ” 

“It  is  good  of  you  to  have  come,  Mr. 
Maturin.  Although,  I  must  admit,  1  ex¬ 
pected  you.” 

“It  is  a  rare  pleasure  for  me  to  do  what  is 
expected  of  me,”  smiled  Mr.  Maturin. 

“H’m!  You  are  not  serious,  then?” 
And  the  deep  old  eyes  seemed  to  pierce  the 
younger  man  with  an  unutterable  contempt. 

But  Mr.  Maturin  only  smiled,  and  his  was 
an  attractive  smile,  as  aniles  go.  Women 
had  liked  it.  These  cads,  men  said,  have  a 
way  with  women. 

Mr.  Maturin  had  observed  the  formida¬ 
ble  old  man  that  night  at  the  gaming-club, 
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and  had  instantly  recognized  him:  for  the 
great  height,  the  saber-wound,  the  mass  of 
loosely  brushed  white  hair  and  the  iron 
eyes  under  the  fierce  white  eyebrows  were 
the  well-known  marks  of  my  lord  Viscount 
Alastare,  a  gentleman  of  a  past  century 
who,  it  was  said,  disdained  any  part  in  this. 
Mr.  Maturin  had,  for  a  passing  moment, 
wondered  what  the  old  gentleman  was  doing 
in  a  gaming-club;  but  now,  revealed  as  the 
donor  of  the  magnificent  note,  he  suspect¬ 
ed  what  had  brought  Lord  Alastare  down 
from  his  proud  seclusion.  That  is  why  Mr. 
Maturin  smiled.  The  hazards  of  life  always 
entertained  Mr.  Maturin,  except,  of  course, 
when  they  bored  him. 

“Why,  I’m  serious  enough,”  said  he.  “I 
take  your  gift — ” 

“Ha!”  snapped  Lord  Alastare. 

“ — in  the  spirit  in  which  you  give  it.” 

“And  what  the  devil  can  you  know  of 
that,  sir?” 

“Nothing,  nothing.  Let’s  face  it,”  said 
Mr.  Maturin  peaceably. 

Lord  Alastare’s  brittle  eyes  snapped  at 
this  “modern  levity,”  but  without  another 
word  he  led  the  way  into  a  wide,  dim  room 
lined  with  many  books. 

From  the  shadows  a  lady  emerged,  bear¬ 
ing  herself  with  sadness  and  dignity.  She 
must  have  been  very  beautiful  when  young; 
but  she  was  no  longer  young,  and  ignity 
rather  than  grace  was  the  expression  of  her 
figure;  now,  at  this  moment,  was  she  per¬ 
haps  in  her  best  looks;  and  her  eyes  rather 
pitifully  showed  some  deep  strain.  She 
very  distantly  acknowledged  Mr.  Maturin’s 
bow;  and,  maybe  because  vanity  does  not 
die  with  youth,  retired  into  the  shadows  of 
the  room. 

“  T  BELIEVE  you  have  met  my  daughter- 
in-law,”  said  Lord  Alastare.  “She  and 
my  granddaughter  are  staying  with  me  for 
a  few  days — ” 

From  the  shadows  Mrs.  Alastare  spoke 
quickly,  almost  breathlessly,  as  though  she 
would  l)e  done  with  something  she  must  say: 

“Mr.  Maturin,  I  have  tried  to  persuade 
my  father-in-law  against  taking  this  step. 
I  feel  that  there  must  be  ways  of  effecting 
our — our  wish  other  than  one  which  will 
offend  you  so  deeply — ” 

“Eleanour,  would  you  kindly  leave  this 
to  me,  as  you  promised?”  snapped  the  old 
gentleman;  and  his  voice  was  like  a  bar  of 


iron.  “Mr.  Maturin  is,  I  fancy,  past  taking 
offense  at  the  truth.” 

“It  dep>ends  on  the  truth,”  said  Mr. 
Maturin.  “So  far,  I  am  mystified.” 

“You  lie,  Mr.  Maturin.  You  are  not 
mystified.” 

“Very  well,  sir.  I  lie.  I  am  not  mysti¬ 
fied.” 

Spoke  Mrs.  Alastare,  in  distress: 

“I  think,  then,  I  will  leave  you,  since  I  can 
do  nothing — ” 

“You  will  stay,  Eleanour.”  A  harsh  old 
man.  Lord  Alastare. 

“Yes,  please  stay,  Mrs.  Alastare,”  begged 
Mr.  Maturin.  “If  I  am  called  a  liar  by 
my  host  while  you  are  present.  Heaven 
knows  what  I  shall  be  called  when  you  are 
not.  Please  stay.  And,  if  I  may,  I  would 
congratulate  you  on  a  very  beautiful  and 
talented  daughter.” 

Quivering  with  sudden  passion,  the  gi¬ 
gantic  old  man  raised  an  arm.  .  .  >  Mr. 
Maturin  did  not  move,  nor  flinch:  he  half 
smiled,  in  a  way  he  had. 

“Now,  sir,  don’t  be  silly,”  he  said. 

“By  God,  you  are  an  unbelievable  cad!” 
just  whispered  the  old  man,  reluctantly 
lowering  his  arm.  “You  are  the — the  ace 
of  cads,  Mr.  Maturin.” 

“Father,  please!”  sighed  the  lady  wearily. 

“Never  mind,  Mrs.  Alastare,”  said  Mr. 
Maturin  ever  so  sincerely;  and  it  was  his 
merry  practice  to  be  most  amiable  at  liud 
moments.  “I  admit  I  would  be  annoyed  at 
being  called  the  deuce  of  cads,  just  as  I 
would  be  annoyed  at  being  run  over  by  a 
Ford  car.  Such  is  my  vanity.  But  please 
continue.  Lord  Alastare.  Your  last  words 
were  that  I  am  the  ace  of  cads.  And  then 
what?  I  would  beg  you  not  to  be  re¬ 
strained  by  any  such  small  consideration 
as  my  presence  in  your  house.” 

“Sit  down,”  said  a  hidalgo  to  a  hound. 
But  it  was  Lord  Alastare  who  sat  down, 
while  the  other  remained  standing  before 
the  fireplace.  Mr.  Maturin,  for  all  his 
forty-odd  years  of  self-indulgence,  had  still 
a  very  good  figure,  which  was,  of  course, 
further  advantaged  by  the  fall  of  his  white 
waistcoat,  atni  he  liked  to  make  the  most 
of  himself.  Mrs.  Alastare,  a  shadow  of  re¬ 
signed  distress,  sat  in  a  deep  chair  away  in 
the  dimness  of  the  room.  The  thousands  of 
books  round  the  paneled  walls,  bound  in 
ancient  greens  and  browns,  lent  a  fictitious 
air  of  scholarly  dignity  to  an  occasion  which 
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must  have  embarrassed  any  one  but  an  ace 
of  cads. 

“As  you  may  have  gathered,  Mr.  Matu- 
rin,  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  service — ” 

“Only  a  great  brain  like  mine  would  have 
divined  it,  sir.” 

“Mr.  Maturin,  would  you  not  provoke  my 
father-in-lawl”  spoke  the  lady  sharply,  and 
was  as  sharply  told: 

“This  is  men’s  business,  Eleanour.  Now, 
sir!  My  son,  this  lady’s  husband,  was  killed 
in  the  war,  as  you  may  know.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“The  best  men  were  killed,  Mr.  Maturin. 
God  is  not  very  generous  to  fine  men  in 
time  of  war.  You,  I  believe,  were  years 
ago  cashiered  from  the  Brigade  of  Guards 
for  drunkenness  in  a  restaurant?” 

“I  assure  you,  sir,  that  the  provocation 
was  more  than  I  could  bear,”  explained  Mr. 
Maturin:  his  first  serious  moment,  this. 
“I  am,  you  must  know,  very  musical.  And 
in  that  restaurant  the  orchestra  would  in- 
sBton  playing  Mendelssohn’s  ‘Spring  Song.’ 
Now  I  put  it  to  you.  Lord  Alaatare,  could 
a  man  bear  Mendelssohn’s  ‘Spring  Song* 
o\-er  dinner?  I  begged  the  conductor  to 
cease,  once,  twice,  and  thrice;  and  then, 
j-ou  know,  I  wasted  a  bottle  of  wine  over 
ius  head.  I  was  hasty,  let’s  face  it.  But 
the  provocation!” 

Spoke  Mrs.  .Alastare  dimly: 

“Father,  I  believe  Mr.  Maturin  has  a 
D.S.O.  with  a  bar.” 

*C*LE.\NOUR,  will  you  please  not  inter- 
rupt  us  again?  Mr.  Maturin,  I  apolo- 
^  if  I  have  seemed  to  reflect  at  all  on  your 
courage.  Such  men  as  you  are,  I  believe, 
frequently  very  courageous — ” 

“TWy  when  drunk.  Lord  Alastare.” 

“Quite.  Your  modesty  takes  as  singular 
i  form  as  your  manners.  My  son,  I  was 
saying,  was  killed,  and  his  son  and  daughter 
were  left  with  only  their  mother  to  take 
care  of  them.  My  grandchildren,  Mr. 
Maturin — heirs  to  an  ancient  name  and  a 
fortune  which  must,  by  decent  people,  be 
taken  as  a  responsibility  rather  than  as  a 
Beans  for  self-indulgence. 

“I  wished  my  grandchildren  to  be  brought 
op  to  a  lofty  conception  of  the  duties  of 
thdr  station.  My  son  had,  quite  rightly, 
a  great  regard  for  the  strength  and  good 
Sttse  of  his  wife,  and  left  her  as  their  sole 
guardian.  I,  who  have  a  no  less  regard  for 
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my  daughter-in-law,  was  content  with  the 
situation;  and  continued  to  lead  the  very 
retired  life  to  which  my  many  years  entitle 
me,  even  had  I  been  able  to  endure  the 
manners  of  the  generation  of  which,  Mr. 
Maturin,  you  are  such  an  elegant  example. 
Thus,  it  was  only  lately  that  I  heard  of 
my  grandson’s  folly. 

‘‘The  modern  way  of  bringing  up  children 
is  very  different  from  that  which  obtained 
in  my  youth.  For  good  or  ill,  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  more  freedom  in  every  way.  In  my 
time  such  men  as  you,  sir,  were  not  so 
easily  enabled  to  corrupt  them  by  example 
and  companionship;  such  men  as  you,  sir, 
were  not  received  in  decent  houses.  Your 
attraction  for  youth  must  be  a  source  of 
gratification  to  you,  Mr.  Maturin.  You 
have  corrupted  my  grandson,  sir!  You 
flattered  him  by  treating  him  as  a  grown 
man;  you  taught  him  to  gamble,  to  dis¬ 
sipate,  to  drink,  and,  worst  of  all,  to  think 
uncleanly.  Both  my  grandson  and  grand¬ 
daughter,  as  you  were  aware,  have  fortunes 
of  their  own,  left  to  them  by  their  mother’s 
father — and,  by  God,  sir,  you  played  the 
devil  with  that  boy’s  money,  didn’t  you! 
It  is  not  for  nothing,  Mr.  Maturin,  that 
you  are  spoken  of  as  the  best  piquet  player 
in  London.  My  grandson  would,  I  am  sure, 
give  you  a  certificate — ” 

“I  would  be  even  better  pleased.  Lord 
Alastare,  with  a  check  for  what  he  owes  me.” 

“You  shall  have  it.  Eleanour,  my  check¬ 
book.  A  star  in  hell,  Mr.  Maturin,  would 
not  be  more  lonely  than  a  debt  of  honor  on 
your  p)erson.  .  .  .  The  boy’s  mother  came 
to  me,  in  distress,  and  told  me  of  the  rot 
that  had  set  in  him.  She  did  not  know 
who  or  what  was  at  the  back  of  it:  for  the 
boy,  left  alone,  had  none  of  the  qualities 
that  make  a  drunkard  or  a  gambler;  nor, 
without  example  and  instruction,  would 
he  have  shown  any  signs  attaining  to 
that  degree  of  eminence  in  the  abyss  which 
is  called  being  ‘a  success  with  women.’ 
God  help  them!  I  dealt  with  him  sharply 
enough,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware;  and  he 
is  now  expiating  his  folly  and,  I  hope,  re¬ 
gaining  his  health  and  self-respect  by  some 
hard  work  on  one  of  my  Canadian  farms. 
In  my  final  interview  with  him  he  defended 
you,  Mr.  Maturin.  He  remained,  you  under¬ 
stand,  a  gentleman  even  after  his  connection 
with  you,  and  like  a  gentleman  he  spoke  up 
for  his  friend.” 
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“He  was  a  good  boy,”  said  Mr.  Maturin 
softly.  “I  liked  him.” 

“Quite.  So  you  corrupted  him.  Mr.  Mat¬ 
urin,  you  have  plundered  the  best  years  of 
my  grandson’s  youth!  Have  you  anything 
to  say?” 

“If  you  don’t  mind,”  said  Mr.  Maturin, 
“I  will  reserve  my  defense.  Isn’t  there 
still  worse  to  come?” 

r  ORD  ALASTARE  stared  curiously  at 
^  the  elegant  figure  who  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  warming  his  hands.  Lord 
Alastare  was,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  in  him, 
nonplused.  He  was  a  great  reader  of  those 
memoirs  and  belles-lettres  which  tell  in¬ 
timately  of  the  lives  of  gentlemen  of  more 
careless  and  debonair  times:  the  anatomy  of 
galanterie,  scoundrelism  and  coxcombry,  as 
exemplified  in  the  Restoration  gallants  and 
the  eighteenth-century  fops,  haid  interested 
the  old  gentleman’s  leisure;  but  never  had 
he  thought  he  would  be  faced  by  one  so 
completely  unashamed,  by  one  who  wore  the 
evil  dandysme  of  his  soul  as  nonchalantly  as 
a  monocle. 

Lord  Alastare  realized  now  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake  in  sending  him  the  bank 
note.  He  had  sent  it  to  arouse  the  man’s 
curiosity  and  thus  insure  his  presence;  but, 
more  particularly,  as  a  bribe  for  what  he 
now  wanted  Mr.  Maturin  to  do.  A  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  more  or  less  did  not  matter 
very  much  to  Lord  Alastare;  but,  he  now 
realized,  it  did  not  matter  very  much  to 
Capel  Maturin,  either. 

The  old  gentleman’s  voice,  when  he  con¬ 
tinued,  was  very  much  lower;  and  one  less 
hardened  than  Mr.  Maturin  must  have 
been  a  little  affected  by  the  slight  tremor 
that  played  in  that  proud  old  voice. 

“My  grandson,  you  corrupted.  My 
granddaughter,  you  have  se — ” 

“Dear!”  cried  Mrs.  Alastare. 

Mr.  Maturin  was  quite  silent. 

“Perhaps  it  was  too  harsh  a  word,”  con¬ 
ceded  Lord  Alastare — he  conceded!  And 
his  voice  was  scarcely  audible,  while  his 
eyes  seemed  enchanted  by  the  black  shine  of 
the  ebony  paper-knife  in  his  hand.  “I  sent 
my  grandson  away.  He  will,  I  hope,  come 
back  clean  and  ready  to  take  my  name  and 
place.  I  am  very  old,  Mr.  Maturin.  My 
peace,  my  comfort,  my  heart’s  ease,  have 
taken  to  themselves  an  importance  which  a 
few  years  ago  I  would  have  disdained  to 


give  them.  And  you  have  chosen  this 
time  in  which  to  wreck  them!  Was  it  es¬ 
sential  to  you,  Mr.  Maturin,  that  you 
should  pilfer  my  granddaughter  from  me?” 

“Why  do  you  say  ‘pilfer,’  sir?  Am  I  not 
allowed  to  be  like  any  other  man,  and  make 
love?” 

“Men,”  said  Lord  Alastare,  “did  not,  I 
thought,  make  love  to  young  girls.  Bank¬ 
rupts,  I  am  sure,  should  not.  Mr.  Maturin, 

I  am  not  insulting  you  wantonly,  but—” 

“I  quite  understand.  Lord  Alastare.  Let's 
face  the  facts.” 

“Yes.  My  granddaughter  has  just  come 
of  age — and,  incidentally,  into  her  fortune. 
You  are,  I  believe,  forty  or  so — ” 

“Forty-seven.” 

“They  become  you  very  well,  I  must  say. 
But,  even  so,  there  is  a  grave  disparity  of 
age  between  you;  and,  Mr.  Maturin,  there 
is  an  even  graver  disp»arity  of  everything 
else.  By  God,  sir,  how  could  you,  how 
could  any  man  like  you,  have  so  blinded 
himself  to  all  the  decencies  of  life  as  we 
know  it,  to  put  himself  in  the  way  of  a  girl 
like  my  granddaughter!  If  this  is  life, 
man,  I  do  not  understand  life!” 

“I  have  never  thought  I  did,”  murmured 
Mr.  Maturin.  “I’ve  just  tried  to  live  it— 
after  my  fashion.” 

Lord  Alastare  looked  up  from  the  black 
shine  of  the  pap>er-knife,  and  long  and 
keenly  he  looked  into  his  adversary’s  callous 
eyes.  What  he  saw  in  them,  what  depth 
of  irony  or  what  faint  atom  of  godliness, 
who  shall  say?  There  are  no  words  for  the 
queer  reactions  of  men  upK)n  men. 

He  rose,  and  steadied  himself  by  pressing 
his  knuckles  on  the  writing-table. 

“TV/rR.  MATURIN,  I  have  had  the  great- 

-bVX  est  shock  of  my  life  today.  I  would 
rather  have  been  dead  than  have  heard 
what  I  have  heard  today.  My  grand¬ 
daughter  told  me  she  was  going  to  man)' 
you.” 

“A  brave  girl!”  said  Mr.  Maturin  softly. 

“Cruel,  too — cruel  with  the  cruelty  you 
have  taught  her.”  And  then  the  old 
gentleman’s  voice  trembled  pitifully.  “Mr. 
Maturin,  you  cannot  be  serious!” 

“I  can  ^  in  love!”  said  Mr.  Maturin,  and 
he  said  it  very  coldly. 

“Love!”  echoed  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Ala¬ 
stare;  and  the  figure  in  the  shadows  seemed 
to  grow  in  stature  to  meet  the  eyes  of  the 
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two  men.  “Dear  Heaven,  love!  You  are 
of  the  world,  Mr.  Maturin,  and  surely  you 
know  that  for  men  like  you  it’s  a  fine  word 
for  a  physical  distemper.  The  lives  that 
have  been  crucified  in  the  name  of  love! 
And  now  you  would  crucify  my  little 
Nancy’s!” 

“Come,  come,  Eleanour — not  so  dramatic! 
You  will  make  the  man  shy.  Mr.  Maturin,” 
the  old  gentleman  went  on  warmly,  “I  can¬ 
not  stop  the  girl,  as  you  know.  She  came 
of  age  today,  and  she  has  her  own  fortune. 
Man,  is  there  no  way  in  which  1  can  appeal 
to  you — I  or  her  mother?  Do  you  want  me 
to  beg  her  from  you?” 

“No,”  snapped  Mr.  Maturin.  “You 
couldn’t,  anyway.” 

“Thank  you,”  Lord  Alastare  almost 
smiled.  “Yes,  I  am  a  little  too  old  to  learn 
how  to  beg.  I  pay  you  the  compliment  of 
thinking,  Mr.  Maturin,  that  you  are  not 
intending  to  marry  my  girl  primarily  for 
her  money.  Am  I  right?” 

“These  things  get  a  little  entangled,” 
Mr.  Maturin  explained  seriously.  “To¬ 
night,  as  you  saw,  the  cards  ran  very 
harshly  against  me.  And  as  I  came  away 
from  ^e  place,  I  was  so  bored  with  myself 
that  I  emptied  my  pockets  of  the  last  p>enny 
I  had.  I  was  intending,  you  see,  to  begin 
life  entirely  afresh  from  tomorrow.  With 
your  granddaughter,  if  I  may  say  so,  I  am 
like  any  other  Englishman,  sir,  sentimental 
after  my  fashion.  And  I  thought  I  wouldn’t 
bring  ^e  taint  of  my  money  to  my  life 
with  Nancy.  You  must  allow  me.  Lord 
Alastare,  to  admire  her,  to  respect  her,  and 
to  love  her.” 

“I  do,  Mr.  Maturin — after  your  fashion! 
But  fashions  change.” 

“True;  and  so  does  the  moon.  But, 
though  I  love  her,  1  must  admit  that  her 
fortune  adds  a  convenience  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  Let’s  face  the  facts.  Lord  Alastare. 
I  would  wish  to  marry  your  granddaughter 
if  she  were  penniless.  But  why  should  I 
not  marry  her  because  she  is  not  penniless? 
Really,  Lord  Alastare,  I  refuse  to  believe 
that  life  is  like  a  novel  by  Charles  Garvice.” 

“You  hold  her  to  her  promise,  then?” 
Lord  Alastare’s  voice  was  barely  audible. 

“Mr.  Maturin,  please!"  sighed  Mrs.  Ala¬ 
stare,  a  shadow  of  a  voice  from  a  shadow. 

Mr.  Maturin  lit  a  cigarette,  and  inhaled  it. 

“Wasn’t  Nancy,  then,  at  all  swayed  by 
your  argiunents  against  me?”  he  asked. 
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Lord  Alastare  raised  and  helplessly 
dropped  a  hand. 

“A  young  girl!”  he  said.  “Like  my  son, 
she  defended  you.  You  have  some  magic 
for  youth,  it  seems.  They  admit  your 
faults,  but  do  not  hold  them  against  you. 

I  have  observed  that  it  takes  a  man  to 
dislike  caddishness,  Mr.  Maturin.  A  girl 
overlooks  it.” 

“  pLEASE,  Mr.  Maturin,”  came  the  dim, 
tired  voice  of  Mrs.  Alastare,  “I  do  not 
for  a  moment  think  that  you  are  really 
intending  to  go  on  with  this.  You  are  a 
man  of  ^e  world,  and  must  know  how  im¬ 
possible  such  a  union  will  be.  Won’t 
you  give  my  father-in-law  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of — ” 

“Eleanour,  don’t  beg  for  me!” 

Mr.  Maturin  turned,  with  that  half¬ 
smile  of  his,  toward  Mrs.  Alastare. 

“You  know,  I  think  we  have  got  hold  of 
the  wrong  end  of  the  stick,”  he  said.  “It 
isn’t  really  much  use  persuading  me  to  give 
her  up) — ” 

“How,  sir?” 

“Well,  let’s  face  it;  we  must  p)ersuade  her 
to  give  me  up.” 

Then  silence  walked  heavily  about  the 
room,  and  at  last  fied  before  a  sharp  rattle, 
when  my  lord  Alastare,  with  a  gesture  of 
distaste,  dropp>ed  the  paper-knife  onto  the 
writing-table. 

“Otherwise,”  continued  Mr.  Maturin  in 
a  very  reasonable  voice,  “otherwise,  sir,  if 
I  were  to  break  my  promise  to  her,  she 
would  guess  that  it  was  at  your  p)ersuasion 
— and  you  would  be  faced,  for  the  rest  of 
your  days,  by  an  accusing  girl,  which  would 
be  beastly  for  you,  wouldn’t  it?” 

“Do  I  understand  you  to  be  caring  for 
my  old  age,  Mr.  Maturin?” 

“You  may  understand  what  you  like, 
sir.  I  am  merely  suggesting  probabilities. 
If  I  give  Nancy  up  without  her  consent, 
she  will  make  a  martyr  of  herself.  I  hate 
to  do  anything  with  so  little  artistry,  sir. 
You  understand  me,  Mrs.  Alastare — ” 

“But!”  cried  Mrs.  Alastare  gladly.  “Does 
this  mean  that  you  vnU  give  Nancy  up? 
Father,  I  knew  he  would!” 

“I  am  afraid  you’ve  misunderstood  me, 
Mrs.  Alastare.  I  will  not  give  Nancy  up.” 

“Pah!”  snappied  Lord  Alastare. 

“But  I  will  piersuade  Nancy  to  give  me 
up.  Don’t  you  think.  Lord  Alastare,  that 
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that  will  be  a  more  reasonable  end  to  a 
deplorable  connection?  How  much  more 
fitting,  after  all,  for  a  lady  to  disown  a  cad 
than  for  a  cad  to  disown  a  lady!” 

Lord  Alastare  seemed  to  smile. 

“You  are  a  dangerous  comedian,  Mr. 
Maturin.  And  how  will  you  effect  this 
finesse?” 

“Is  Nancy  awake?” 

“We  are  not  working  behind  her  back, 
sir.  She  knows  you  are  in  the  house,  and 
that  we  are — well,  tackling  you.  Naturally, 
therefore,  she  is  awake.  But  her  belief  in 
you  is  such  that  she  almost  smiled  when  I 
suggested  that  she  had  probably  seen  the 
last  of  you.” 

“Go^  girl,”  said  Mr.  Maturin  softly. 
“Now,  we  must  be  very  intelligent.  Do 
you  mind  if  I  make  a  small  speech?” 

“I  do,  sir,”  snapj)ed  Lord  Alastare. 

“Then,  listen.  Girls  are,  by  nature, 
hero-worshipers — this  being,  you  know,  a 
speech  about  girls.  There  is  much  nonsense 
abroad  to  the  effect  that  there  exists  such  a 
person  as  a  ‘modern  girl,’  who  does  this  and 
that  and  will  say  thus  and  thus.  Disbe¬ 
lieve  it.  Lord  Alastare.  Girlhood  is  an 
ancient  situation,  it  is  exalted  by  ancient 
joys,  it  suffers  ancient  passions,  it  reacts  to 
ancient  words.  There  is  no  ‘modem  girl,’ 
except  in  the  minds  of  certain  silly  p>eople 
who  find  an  outlet  for  their  own  lewdness  in 
ascribing  it  to  other  people.  Of  course, 
there  are  fashions;  but  fashions,  as  you 
brilliantly  remarked,  sir,  change.” 

“And  what,  sir,  is  the  point  of  all  this?” 

‘‘You  have  none  of  the  servile  qualities, 
Lord  .\lastare,  not  even  patience.  The 
f)oint  is  that  no  girl,  ancient  or  modem,  will 
cease  to  love  because  of  any  of  the  ordinary 
accusations  you  can  bring  against  her  man. 
There  is  only  one  which  will  destroy  her 
love.  You  may  call  her  man  a  cad,  and  she 
will  smile,  and  if  you  repeat  it,  she  will  get 
bored.  He  may  be  a  burglar,  but  she  won’t 
cease  to  love  him.  A  poisoner,  and  she 
may  still  love  him.  A  coward,  and  she 
may  not  despise  him.  .A  card-sharper,  and 
she  may  excuse  him.  But  prove  that  man 
capable  of  a  deep  disloyalty,  and  at  that 
moment  her  love  will  be  as  distant  as  your 
youth.  Lord  Alastare,  and  as  dead  as  mine. 
Disloyalty  is  the  only  bedfellow  love  will 
certainly  reject.  Will  you  call  your  daugh¬ 
ter  in,  Mrs.  Alastare,  and  I  will  tell  her  a 
storw” 


“Call  her,  Eleanour,”  said  Lord  .-Vlastare. 
“I  should  think  Mr.  Maturin  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  persuading  her  of  his  ineligibil¬ 
ity  on  those  grounds.” 

“True,”  said  Mr.  Maturin.  “True.” 

NOW,  the  occasion  is  complete;  the  parts 
of  the  comedy  are  fill^;  the  persons 
of  the  play  bear  themselves  with  becoming 
suspense;  and  the  scene  is  richly  set  with 
restraint,  as  is  proper  to  the  true  spirit 
of  comedy. 

The  faint  grandeur  of  distress,  the  lofty 
silence  of  disdain — there  is  the  girl’s 
mother,  in  her  shadowed  chair,  and  my  lord 
Viscount  Alastare,  at  his  writing-table,  the 
light  of  the  one  shaded  lamp  laying  a  rich 
gloss  on  his  thick  white  hair. 

The  indifference  that  masks  an  assured 
emotion,  the  mockery,  the  gravity  and  the 
cunning  candor  of  love — there  is  Nancy 
Alastare,  coiled  in  a  chair  near  her  mother, 
a  girl  dark-haired  and  white-faced,  with  cool 
eyes  that  dare  you  to  surprise  in  them  any 
secret  that  she  will  not,  in  her  own  time, 
thoughtfully  and  completely  give  up  to  you. 

Mr.  Maturin,  handsome  Mr.  Maturin,  is 
talking.  He  generally  is.  A  talkative  man, 
let’s  face  it. 

“Nancy,”  he  addressed  the  girl’s  eyes, 
“your  mother  and  your  grandfather  have 
quite  prop)erly  objected  to  our  engagement; 
further,  they  have  forbidden  it,  but  are 
not,  unfortunately  for  their  authority,  in  a 
px)sition  to  prevent  it.  Now,  Nancy,  we 
have  had  quite  a  long  conversation  in  here, 
a  little  about  you,  but  considerably  more 
about  me.  That  I  am  as  God  made  me  is 
a  truth  Lord  Alastare  will  not  recognize. 
He  thinks  I  am  a  good  deal  worse.  I'hat 
I  am  in  love,  your  mother  is  unkind  enough 
to  doubt.  She  thinks  I  am  suffering  from  a 
physical  distempjer.  You  and  I,  however, 
know  differently;  we  have,  if  I  may  quote 
Mr.  Leslie  Henson,  seen  the  program.  And 
so,  just  as  you  were  not  swayed  by  your 
guardian’s  arguments  today,  I  have  not 
been  swayed  by  them  tonight — ” 

“How,  sir!”  said  Lord  Alastare  hotly. 
“Are  you — ” 

“I  am  talking.  Lord  Alastare.  But, 
Nancy,”  continued  Mr.  Maturin,  with  that 
half-smile  of  his,  “they  insisted  that  I 
could  cure  you  of  your  attachment  to  me, 
if  I  wished.  I  pwinted  out  that  I  had  al¬ 
ready  put  myself  before  you  as  a  man  whose 
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character  contained  certain  flaws,  and  whose 
life  was  comparable  only  to  a  Gruyere 
cheese  in  the  many  gaps  and  fissures  that 
blotted  its  surface;  and  that  you  had,  while 
(lq)loring  my  recent  bankruptcy  and  my 
only  too  frequent  divorces  from  the  strait 
path,  chosen  to  believe  that  there  is  an 
end  to  all  things,  even  to  a  man’s  folly, 
and  had  therefore  remained  by  your  de¬ 
cision  to  become  my  wife.  Your  mother 
and  grandfather,  however,  dared  me  to  tell 
you  the  truth  about  myself,  and  yet  hold 
you.  Did  I  think  for  one  moment,  Nancy, 
that  I  would  lose  you  in  this  way,  I  frankly 
admit,”  said  Mr.  Maturin,  “that  I  would 
not  put  my  hand  to  any  such  quixotic 
folly-” 

“After  all,”  said  Nancy  Alastare,  “the 
past  is  dead.” 

“My  point  exactly,  Nancy.  And  that  is 
iHiy,”  said  Mr.  Maturin  softly,  “if  only  to 
satisfy  your  mother  and  grandfather  of  the 
inevitability  of  your  choice,  and  of  my  com- 
[dete  faith  in  you,  I  have  decided  to  do 
what  I  will  do.  Listen,  Nancy — ” 

Lord  Alastare ’s  voice  interrupted  like 
an  ax: 

“You  live  up  to  my  description  of  you 
completely,  Mr.  Maturin.  You  are  indeed 
the  ace  of  cads.  For  now  you  are  betraying 
your  word  of  a  few  minutes  ago.” 

“I  do  wish  you  wouldn’t  interrupt,”  said 
Mr.  Maturin  warmly.  “I  am  embarked 
<m  a  suspension  bridge  of  very  doubtful 
strength,  £md  you  keep  on  throwing  nasty 
remarks  at  me.  .  .  .  My  tale,  Nancy,”  he 
continued  into  the  middle  air,  and  spoke 
from  this  moment  with  his  eyes  fixed  ab¬ 
sently  in  the  shadows  of  the  books  on  the 
shelves  opp>osite,  “my  tale,  Nancy,  has  to  do 
with  many  years  ago.  Now  I  have  done 
and  been  many  things  in  my  time;  I  am  one 
of  those  men  of  whom  it  is  said,  ‘He  could 
write  a  book  about  his  life’ — ^which  of 
course  means  that  I  have  done  everything 
in  my  life  except  write  a  book. 

“At  that  time  I  was  a  subaltern  in  a 
Guards  regiment,  a  mode  of  life  which 
bored  me  in  the  extreme;  but  as  the  small, 
but  not  too  small,  allowance  my  father 
gave  me  was  contingent  on  my  retaining  my 
commission,  I  endured  in  patience,  the 
while  I  gave  myself  heartily  up  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  town.  Nor  did  I  have  any 
diflaculty  in  amusing  myself,  for  the  truth 
CMnpels  me  to  confess,  Nancy,  that  I  must 
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then  have  been  a  very  handsome  boy,  as 
boys  go,  and  much  more  amusing  than 
most  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

“TN  MY  battalion  I  had  one  very  great 
friend.  He  was  a  man  who  had  every¬ 
thing  I  had  not:  a  simple  frankness,  a  plain 
but  almost  painfully  honest  bearing,  and  a 
heart  like  gold;  which  was  then,  as  you 
know,  rather  more  evidently  in  circulation 
than  it  is  now.  I  cannot  imagine  how  a 
boy  like  that  could  have  loved  and  admired 
me;  but  he  undoubtedly  did  to  a  singular 
degree,  so  that  I  was  frequently  enabled  to 
borrow  money  from  him  almost  painlessly, 
for  he  was  heir  to  a  great  fortune,  with 
which  went  a  great  name;  though,  indeed, 
he  was  often  as  hard  put  to  it  as  I  was  to  fit 
a  morsel  of  caviar  to  a  piece  of  toast,  for  his 
father  had  ideas  about  allowances  quite 
contrary  to  ours. 

“He  became  engaged  to  a  very  beautiful 
girl.  What  she  saw  in  my  friend,  I  do  not 
know.  Women  are  odd.  That  she  loved 
him,  I  was  instantly  certain.  Even  my 
cynicism  could  not  ascribe  to  her  the  mean 
osculation  of  a  title-fortime-hunter.  That 
he  loved  her,  madly  and  completely,  he 
made  clear  to  me  in  those  broken  and 
inarticulate  periods  that  are  the  hall-mark 
of  all  honest  Englishmen  in  love;  a  failure  to 
achieve  which,  together  with  a  proficiency 
in  French,  is  said  to  lay  the  character  of 
any  Englishman  open  to  grave  suspicion. 

“We  were  at  that  time  in  the  barracks 
near  Sloane  Square:  my  friend  and  I  in 
adjacent  rooms.  I  was  passing  through  a 
financial  void;  and  so,  with  that  resignation 
which,  let’s  face  it,  has  been  my  one  con¬ 
sistent  virtue,  I  would  go  early  to  bed. 

“Night  after  night  my  friend  would  come 
in  late,  after  having  b^n  to  the  play  or  a 
ball  with  his  fianc^,  and  night  after  night, 
as  he  prepared  himself  for  bed  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  room,  he  would  softly  whistle  a 
tune.  Thus,  you  understand,  he  expressed 
his  happiness;  and  killed  it. 

“Maybe  I  would  not  have  minded  so 
much  if  he  had  not  whistled  the  same  tune 
every  night;  maybe  I  would  not  have 
minded  at  all  if  it  had  not  been  a  tune  espe¬ 
cially  antipathetic  to  me.  It  was  Mendels¬ 
sohn’s  ‘Spring  Song’;  and  I  have  already 
told  you.  Lord  Alastare,”  said  Mr.  Maturin 
with  a  glance  at  the  old  gentleman,  who 
was  listening  with  every  mark  of  attention. 
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though  not  of  approval,  “how  my  distaste 
for  that  composition  led  me  for  the  second 
time  to  a  hasty  action.  But  what  I  did  at 
the  time  I  speak  of  was  not  done  hastily. 

“One  day  I  borrowed  a  sum  of  money 
from  my  friend.  He,  poor  man,  was  so 
absorbed  in  his  happiness  that  he  scarcely 
observed  the  third  zero  which,  having  seen 
how  readily  he  had  attached  two,  I  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  attach  to  the  primary 
numeral  on  the  check;  and  then,  with  his 
full  permission,  and  money,  I  made  myself 
pleasant  to  his  fianc^. 

“He  trusted  me  implicitly,  that  boy;  and 
the  tale  of  the  subtleties  and  ramifications 
of  the  affair  would  bore  you,  how  I  used 
every  art  on  the  girl,  how  she  came  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  my  love  for  her — I  believed  in  it 
too,  I  must  say — how  she  came  to  look 
wearily  on  the  plain  but  honest  face  of  her 
fiance,  how  she  came  to  suffer  his  inarticu¬ 
late  periods  with  a  doubtful  smile;  and  how, 
finally — though  he  had  long  ceased  to 
whistle  Mendelssohn’s  ‘Spring  Song’ — she 
broke  her  engagement  to  him;  and  would 
have  been  my  wife,  but  that  (a)  I  was  at 
about  that  time  expelled  from  the  Brigade, 
and  {b)  I  was  never,  until  lately,  a  marrying 
man.  That  is  all:  and,  I  thi^,”  said  Mr. 
Maturin  softly,  looking  round  at  the  chair 
which  had  until  a  moment  before  been  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  figure  of  Nancy  Alastare, 
“quite  enough.” 

Lord  Alastare  was  silent;  his  thin  hands 
clasped  together  on  the  surface  of  the 
writing-table,  he  stared  fixedly  at  a  point 
on  the  carpet.  Mrs.  Alastare  was  silent. 

Mr.  Maturin  looked  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  he  did  not  smile  at  all;  then  he 
looked  for  a  while  at  the  points  of  his 
patent-leather  shoes. 

“Well,”  said  he  at  last,  “good  night.” 
And  he  strode  toward  the  door,  which  lay 
in  shadow. 

Lord  Alastare  turned  his  head. 

“Good  night,  Mr.  Maturin,”  he  said 
gravely.  “Thank  you.” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  the  tall  shadow  by  the 
door.  “Perhaps  it  is  for  the  best,  like  this. 
Oh,  by  the  way” — Mr.  Maturin  just 
touched  the  outside  of  his  breast  pocket — 
“I  will,  if  you  don’t  mind,  keep  this 
bank  note.  Your  house  owes  it  to  me. 
Good  night,  Mrs.  Alastare.”  And  the  door 
closed  softly  on  Mr.  Maturin.  Through 
the  silence  of  the  house  the  two  heard  his 


steps  on  the  flags  of  the  hall:  the  closing  of 
the  front  door;  the  faint  echo  of  his  passage 
down  the  square. 


T  ORD  ALASTARE  stared  bemused  at 
the  still  and  distant  figure  of  his 
daughter-in-law. 

“What  did  he  mean,  Eleanour,  by  that 
last  remark — that  our  house  owed  him  that 
money?” 

Mrs.  Alastare  laughed,  and  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  jumped  up  with  the  shock. 

“Eleanour!” 

“Didn’t  you  say,  dear,  that  Capd 
Maturin  was  the  ace  of  cads?” 

“Well,  he  has  certainly  proved  himself 
that.” 

“Has  he!”  Mrs.  Alastare  laughed  again, 
the  sort  of  laugh  that  people  have  been 
killed  for.  “No,  dear,  he  hasn’t.  All  he 
has  proved  is  that  I  am  the  queen  of  cads.” 

“Eleanour,  what  is  this  nonsense!” 

“Of  course,”  said  Mrs.  Alastare  thought¬ 
fully,  “there  was  an  excuse  for  your  son, 
Basil.  I  made  it  rather  easy  for  him. 
You  see,  dear,  Cajjel  Maturin  lied.  As 
usual,  you  might  say.  Well,  yes.  He  just 
told  tbe  story  the  wrong  way  round.  I  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  Capel  Maturin. 
He  introduced  me  to  his  best  friend,  Basil 
Alastare.  You  gave  your  son  a  ver>'  small 
allowance,  you  know.  To  be  able  to  seduce 
his  best  friend’s  fiancee  he  needed  money. 
As  Cap)el  Maturin  had  done  very  well  on 
the  Derby  that  year,  your  son  borrowed  a 
thousand  of  him;  and  Capel  Maturin,  who 
used  to  whistle  the  ‘Spring  Song’ — that’s 
why  he  so  hated  it  later — because  he  and  I 
both  loved  it,  suddenly  found  one  day  that 
I  preferred  Basil  Alastare’s  prospects  to  his 
own  presence.  I  don’t  suppose  you  realize, 
dear,  the  exquisite  revenge  that  Mr. 
Maturin  has  had  of  me.  He  intended  ob¬ 
viously  to  marry  my  daughter;  how  could 
I  have  borne  that?  But  I  could  have 
borne  it  better  than  the  memory  of  to¬ 
night.  Here  I  have  sat,  a  faded  woman, 
while  Cap>el  Maturin,  having  won  my 
daughter’s  love,  killed  it  out  of  pity  for  you 
with  a  tale  which,  however  he  had  told  it, 
does  me  very  little  honor;  and,  for  pity’s 
sake,  he  spar^  you  your  son.  Good  night, 
dear.  Don’t  look  so  sad.  After  all,  you 
and  your  son  have  had  what  you  wanted 
of  my  daughter  and  me.  And  the  ace  of 
cads  hasn’t.  Good  night,  dear.” 
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The  Happy  Despot 

A  Hen-Pecked  Sultan^  an  American  Suffragette  Sultana^  an 
Up-and- Coming  Reporter — and  It  All  Takes  Place  in  Africa 

By  Reginald  Wright  Kauffman 


Illustrations  by 

The  Kansas  reporter’s  sharp'  blue 
eyes  involuntarily  betrayed  his 
astonished  horror. 

“Kidnaped?  Kidnaped?  Est-u 
quHl  a  6tS  enleve?" 

“As  the  least  of  his  servants,”  said  Has- 
san,  “has  dared  to  inform  the  Magnificence.” 
“Kidnaped  by  order  of  a  Sultan?” 
Turbaned  Hassan  bowed  imperturbablfc 
assent. 

“An  American  citizen!” 

The  Amanian  Arab’s  regard  for  his  em¬ 
ployer’s  emotions  had  limits.  This  time  he 
merely  shrugged. 

Something  in  that  European  movement  of 
those  oriental  shoulders  recalled  Charley  to 
his  rule  against  every  revelation  of  surprise. 
He  shifted  his  gaze  and  calmly  swept  the 
shabby  public  square  of  this  outpost  of 
what  ought  to  be  modem  Greece. 

“Old  Doc  McReynolds,”  he  mused,  “the 
pride  of  my  home  county  and  one  of  the 
finest  flowers  of  the  Sunflower  State!”  Then, 
engulfing  human  sympathy  and  inherent 
patriotism,  the  professional  element  of  the 
news  swept  over  him.  “It’s  the  biggest 
story  since  Perdicaris — and  it’s  all  my 
own!”  Rapture  flushed  his  freckled  cheeks. 
“Let’s  go!” 

He  violated  local  tradition  by  crossing 
the  street  at  a  run. 

The  only  cable  station  on  the  historic 
island  of  Petros  is  that  of  the  Compagnie 
Mediterranee,  here  in  Petropolis,  beside  the 
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Mosque  of  Ibrahim,  at  the  comer  of  Aris¬ 
tides  Hodos  and  the  Avenue  of  St.  Andrew 
of  Crete — and  it  is  no  place  for  a  nervous 
American.  A  grimy  counter  halves  it,  a 
rampart  behind  which  the  single  operator, 
a  Greek,  may  defy  his  most  imperative 
patron  ex  abUndarUi  cantela.  When  Charley 
Buckwalter  arrived,  the  operator  had  just 
occupied  the  trench — it  was  but  10:30  a.m. 

“The  wire  she  is  still  asleep,”  persisted  the 
telegraphist. 

Charley  pulled  his  straw  hat  toward  his 
uptilted  nose.  It  was  an  aggressive  hat, 
bound  with  the  vermilion-and- violet  of  Wuf- 
ford  University,  which  he  had  never  at¬ 
tended.  Hfe  spoke  American: 

“Asleep?  So  are  you.  So’s  the  whole 
burg.  And  I’m  here  to  fire  the  morning  gun 
and  sound  the  cheerful  reveille.” 

The  bearded  Hassan,  whom  he  had  ac- 
quiied  at  Cape  Krio,  nodded  approval;  this 
Amanian  understood  no  English. 

“Sir  gasoor  mithel-e-sebas  wa  shalar  mitel 
el  warvel,”  said  he. 

It  was  the  one  sentence  of  Arabic  that 
Charley  knew,  and  he  knew  it  because  it 
was  perp>etually  on  the  lips  of  his  guide: 
“Be  fearless  as  a  lion  and  clever  as  a 
jackal.” 

“You  said  it,”  grinned  the  Kansan.  He 
shook  a  half-serious  right  fist  under  the 
operator’s  chin,  while  his  left  slipped  a 
liberal  note  of  the  Ionian  Bank  into  the 
clerk’s  ready  palm.  “Never  mind  the 
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change,  Mercury;  just  blow  the  factory 
whistle  and  get  ^t  message  off  right  away  ' 
tacheos.” 

It  was  written  on  one  of  the  company’s 
forms  and  read: 

Higgins,  Globe. 

L4iinley^e,  Kansas. 

Professor  in  Bir-Wadan  Amana  stop  can’t  trust 
wires  with  details  but  chance  for  national  scoop 
starting  tonight  stop  cable  pronto  thousand  stop 
dollars  not  francs  this  trip  you  tightwad. 

Buckwaltek. 

“I’ll  be  at  the  Restaurant  Athena,”  said 
Charley,  “off  and  on  all  day.  Have  you  got 
a  poorhouse  in  Petropolis?” 

The  Greek  didn’t  know  what  a  poorhouse 
was. 

“Lucky  man!  Anybody  can  tell  you  don’t 
own  an  automobile.  Well,  a  poorhouse  is 
an  oikia  for  the  cherokopoi — the  refuge  of 
the  busted — and  unless  you  have  a  thousand 
bucks  for  me  by  thfe  twilight  hour.  I’ll  be 
going  over  the  hill  to  it.  But,  oh,  you’ll 
have  ’em!”  He  cast  ecstatic  eyes  to  the 
cobwebbed  ceiling.  “This’ll  piill  the  last 
bunch  of  straw  from  under  the  HoUidays- 
burg  Gazette’s  boiled  shirL  I  can  see  Ben 
Higgins  when  Tim  Fogerty  brings  him  the 
flimsy.  A  thousand?  Here,  gimme  that 
back  a  minute — it’s  good  for  tvfo  thousand!” 

He  made  the  correction,  shoved  his  hat 
up  to  a  spot  nearer  its  proper  place  on  his 
rebellious  red  hair  and  led  the  unwilling 
Hassan  on  an  aimless  tour  of  the  gray  old 
towm. 

“But  why  should  the  Light  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  walk,”  asked  Hassan,  “when  there  are 
chairs  at  five  paras  apiece  up>on  which  he 
may  repose  himself?” 

The  Arab  spoke  a  Marseillaise  French  of 
oriental  phraseology.  Charley  was  master 
of  a  p>atois  of  the  same  tongue,  high-school 
in  accent,  but  hair-raising  in  fluency.  * 

“This  particular  light  of  the  morning,” 
said  Charley,  “doesn’t  repose  himself  till 
he’s  tired — and  if  things  keep  on  the  way 
they’re  going  at  last,  he’ll  not  be  tired  till 
the  local  room  sends  a  wreath,  and  the  owmer 
places  a  couple  of  sago-palm  fronds  on  the 
casket.  My  friend,  we  may  never  pass  this 
way  again;  I  h<^  we  don’t — ^it’s  as  mum¬ 
mified  as  King  Tut — but,  cloches  iPenfer^ 
I  mustn’t  miss  an)rthing!” 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Buckwralter  seldom  did. 
He  was  short,  lithe  and  quick.  He  was 
twenty-three  years  old  and  accounted  any 


yoimger  man  an  infant  and  any  older  a 
Methuselah.  He  was  the  star  rep>orter  on 
the  Lumleyville  Globe  and  dressed  that  way. 
He  was  at  large  in  the  Mediterranean 
cause  of  the  war  in  Pottawatomie  County, 
Kansas. 

“T  UMLEYVILLE,”  he  explained  to 
^  Hassan  as  they  passed  the  ruins  of 
the  Temple  of  Hera  in  the  Hagios  Nikolas 
Strados,  “hasn’t  more  than  32,000  popula¬ 
tion,  but  it’s  quelque  ville,  and  the  Lu^ey- 
ville  Globe  has  the  Hollidaysburg  Gazette 
shoved  into  the  Big  Blue  River  and  yelling 
for  the  life  guards.” 

“May  Allah  drown  it,”  antiphonated  the 
pious  Amanian. 

When  ignorant  of  the  argot  for  a  desired 
flourish  of  his  native  slang,  Mr.  Buckwalter 
either  translated  literally  or  else  pronounced 
the  American  phrase  with  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  a  Gallic  lilt;  and  when  he  wanted 
to  be  unintelligible,  he  dropped  without 
pause  into  his  western  vernacular.  He  did 
not  believe  in  letting  an  employee  know  too 
much,  but  he  had  a  partiality  for  his  own 
tongue. 

The  Globe,  he  now  went  on,  was  owned 
by  a  broad-minded  gentleman  and  edited 
by  an  up-to-date  journalist,  whereas  the 
Gazette  was  the  organ  of  an  oppressive  capi¬ 
talist  and  conducted  by  a  brigand.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  its  A.P.  franchise  and  supremacy 
among  its  legitimate  clientele — the  50,000 
inhabitants  of  Hollidaysburg — the  unethi¬ 
cal  Gazette  had  attempted  an  invasion  of 
Lumleyville.  This  the  Globe  met  heroically, 
and  it  won  its  first  great  battle  at  Blaine 
when  Marshal  Foch  passed  through  there 
on  his  way  from  St.  Joe. 

“Every  sheet  in  thrfee  counties  had  its 
man  out  to  interview  him,  and  thb  Gazette 
had  two — its  crack  stenog  and  a  feature  guy 
specially  imported  from  some  Kansas  City 
rag.  They  adl  had  everything  but  one  thing; 
that  was  the  French  language,  Hassan— 
the  French  language  of  that  outfit  was  the 
exclusive  prop)erty  of  C.J.B.  When  the 
Marshal  heard  my  French,  he  hadn’t  a 
half-second’s  time  for  anybody  else.  He 
told  me  he  loved  to  listen  to  me,  and  so  he 
talked  it  back,  and  I  was  the  only  one  that 
could  understand  him  for  all  the  five  min¬ 
utes  he  was  there.  Parlez  about  a  scoop— 
I  scoop>ed  the  whole  of  Pottawatomie,  Riley 
and  Jackson  counties!” 
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‘‘God  be  praised!”  chanted  Hassan,  wea¬ 
rily  e3dng  some  sidewalk  chairs. 

“And  then,”  Charley  concluded,  “this 
Hollidaysburg  Gazette  had  the  nerve  to  offer 
me  a  job  at  double  what  I  was  pulling  down 
in  the  Glaibe.  ’S  if  I’d  work  for  the  GazMe 
at  any  price!” 

Mr.  Buckwalter’s  French  had,  indeed, 
made  an  impression.  The  Globes  owner  was 
anaong  the  first  Kaasans  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  play  an  active  part  in 
world  politics;  on  a  n^t  of  enthusiasm  for 
that  faith  he  designed,  with  Higgins,  a 
state-wide  syndicate  for  Buckwalter’s  arti¬ 
cles  (the  Gazette  was  not  invited  to  sub¬ 
scribe),  and  sent  his  star  to  the  Lausanne 
Conferrace. 

Whau  Charley  did  not  communicate  to 
Hassan  was  that  people  back  home  soon 
ceased  to  care  whether  Elastem  Thrace  re¬ 
tained  Christian  or  was  ceded  to  Turkey, 
and  that  the  corresp>ondent,  loath  to  return 
defeated,  remained  in  Europe  only  through 
the  discovery  that  Dr.  Cyrus  G.  Mc- 
Revnolds,  (rf  Pottawatomie’s  own  Wufford 
University,  was  conducting  interesting 
archeological  excavations  in  Petros.  Charley 
was  grudgingly  allowed  another  fortnight 
and  a  few  thousand  French  francs  to  get  this 
story  and  bring  it  back  to  Lumle>’ville 
forthwith. 

Buckwalter  spoke  again. 

“But  you  can’t  ke^  a  squirrel  on  the 
ground!  I’ve  scored  another  bull’s-eye. 
Old  Ben  Higgins  knows  me,  and  now  I’ve 
shot  him  a  hint  that’ll  make  him  blink. 
Hassan,  he’s  going  to  send  us  across  there 
to  Northern  Africa” — Charley  nodded  to¬ 
ward  the  somber  mountains  that  just  dis¬ 
turbed  the  southern  horizon — “to  dig  the 
Doc  out  of  your  Sultan  of  Amana’s  lock-up.” 
“Us?”  wondered  Hassan. 

“Sure,  you  too!”  Charley  eloped  the 
.\manian’s  white  robe  at  the  ^x)t  where  a 
shoulder  ought  to  have  been.  “We’ve  got 
the  story  sdl  sewed  up!  Nobody  else  can 
touch  it.  Don’t  you  see  the  streamers? 
First  day:  ‘Eminent  Pottawatomie  Scientist 
Kidnap^!’  Following  stories  for  a  week, 
if  nobody  breaks  in.  And  then,  ‘McReyn- 
olds  Rescued  from  Mohammedan  Dungeon 
by  Globe  Reporter.’  All  the  stuff  filed  at  one 
time,  and  none  till  we’ve  pulled  off  the 
stunt.”  In  the  glory  of  that  provision, 
Charley  wrung  his  guide’s  hand.  “That  old 
boy  kidnaped!  It’s  my  first  stroke  of  luck 


since  I  kissed  good-by  to  the  Statue  of  Lib¬ 
erty — McReynolds  alive  or  Skli  Y usef  dead!” 

ONCE  the  Petros  business  day  had  really 
begxm — which  is  to  say  when  the  clock 
in  the  west  facade  of  the  Koimesis  Mt- 
tropolUikos  marked  eleven  A.M. — Mr.  Buck- 
waiter’s  promenade  proved  anything  but 
aimless.  Indeed,  his  course  throughout  these 
preliminaries  was  laid  in  accordance  with 
the  best  traditions  of  his  profession,  so  that, 
having  cabled  for  money  to  procure  a  certain 
stmy,  he  religiously  set  about  assuring  hiro- 
self  tl^t  the  story  was  true. 

They  had  reached  Petropolis,  by  fishing 
smack  from  Sphakia,  at  six.  Because  the 
tideless  sea  had  been  at  its  worst  through¬ 
out  their  voyage,  Charley  courted  his  beauty- 
sleep  on  one  of  the  chairs  before  the  st^ 
shuttered  Restaurant  Athena,  while  Hassan 
sought  the  announced  scene  of  the  profes¬ 
sor’s  archeological  labors. 

Hassan  returned  at  leisure,  with  the  news 
that  two  dajrs  since,  McReynolds  had  been 
seized  by  a  pair  of  his  imported  Amanian 
workmen  and  conveyed,  out  this  Turkish 
isle,  to  the  African  mainland.  Thence  he 
would  be  taken  across  the  mountains  into 
Amana,  and  there  be  held  for  ransom.  That 
was  a  matter  of  course;  the  despot  over 
there  had  never  before  happened 'to  select 
an  American  victim,  but  he  not  infrequently 
spared  his  subjects  the  burden  of  increased 
taxation,  by  kidnaping  from  neighboring 
territory;  the  Turks  didn’t  care,  if  it  was 
not  a  Turk  that  suffered. 

“I  get  you,”  nodded  Charley,  as  he  sum¬ 
marized  his  guide’s  explanation.  “Your  Sul¬ 
tan  of  Amana  hands  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
— or  whoever’s  on  top  at  Constantinople— 
a  rake-off.  Skli  Yu^  of  Amana  has  got 
hold  of  more  coin  than  he  can  use  for  him¬ 
self,  and  so  he’s  a  little  short  of  cash  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  public  budget.  It’s  an 
accident  likely  to  happen  to  the  best  regu¬ 
lated  country.  Why  don’t  you  folks  tr}’ 
the  commission  form  of  government?” 

So  now  Mr.  Buckwalter  went  himself  to 
the  discontinued  excavations  and  found  a 
few  idling  former  workmen,  of  whom  one 
spoke  enough  French  to  verify  Hassan’s 
narrative.  Then  the  American  braved  the 
local  Turkish  officials;  he  assured  himself, 
as  he  had  hoped  to  do,  that,  the  kidnaping 
not  having  been  reported  to  them,  they 
would  report  it  to  nobody. 
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‘^Where,”  he  inquired,  “is  the  United 
States  Consulate?” 

There  was  none  on  the  island. 

Charley  breathed  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving. 
His  proclaimed  poverty  was  but  relative; 
like  every  good  reporter,  he  rarely  spent  all 
of  one  advance  from  the  business  office  be¬ 
fore  its  successor  was  at  hand;  he  returned 
to  the  cable  operator  and,  to  prevent  any 
possible  leakage,  bribed  that  gentleman 
against  transmission  of  the  Ijast  further 
word  of  the  scandal.  The  operator  pledged 
his  mother’s  soul  as  hostage  for  his  silence. 

“He  ought  to  stay  bought  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,”  said  Charley,  “and  if  I  can’t  cinch 
the  story  by  that  time,  why,  anybody’s 
welcome  to  it.”  He  clapped  the  Amanian’s 
back.  “You  may  ask,  Hassan,”  he  went  on, 
“why  I’m  not  afraid  that  your  tyrant  won’t 
spill  my  beans  by  demanding  the  ransom; 
my  brief  experience  down  here  has  taught 
me  that  if  everything  but  death  is  uncertain, 
in  the  Near  East  everything  but  death  is 
slow.” 

They  returned  at  last  to  the  now  less 
somnolent  Restaurant  .\thena. 

“The  money  can’t  get  here  for  beaucoup 
hours,  but  there  aren’t  any  movies  till  eve¬ 
ning,  and  then  only  western  films.” 

Hassan’s  dark  face  lightened  a  little.  “As 
the  Magnificence  wills  it.” 

“I  guess  you’re  wondering,”  Buckwalter 
pursued,  “why  I  don’t  cable  this  story  of  the 
kidnaping  before  I  start  for  the  rescue.  It’s 
because  I  don’t  want  any  wise  correspond¬ 
ents  running  over  from  Rome  till  I’ve 
cleaned  up.  That’s  why  I  didn’t  even  use 
the  word  ‘kidnaped’  in  my  query  to  Ben 
Higgins.  Maintenant,  icouiez  d  votre  Oncle 
Dudley,  and  I’ll  make  a  real  reporter  out 
of  you.” 

That  education  lasted  well  into  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  whether  it  was  successful  or  not, 
Hassan  bore  it  as  a  man  should  who  is  paid 
to  serve.  It  did  not  conclude  till  Charley’s 
eyes,  passing  beyond  the  mosque,  were 
again  caught  by  ffie  mysterious  mountains 
of  the  mainland,  and  he  ceased  his  lesson 
for  inquiries  about  the  despwt  of  Amana. 

“He’s  the  whole  works,  eh?  Machine 
boss,  governor  and  president,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools  and  presiding  elder?” 

When  this  had  been  amplified,  Hassan 
bowed. 

“Isn’t  bothered  by  any  Congress  or  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies?” 
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“Does  the  sun  require  a  candle?” 

“Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
Minister  of  War  and  Postmaster  General?” 

It  appeared  that  there  was  a  Grand 
Vizier,  whose  term  was  for  life. 

“And  suppose  the  Vizier’s  not  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  policies  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration?” 

“Then  he  gets  very  sick,”  said  Hassan; 
“and  after  he  is  dead,  there  is  no  Vizier.” 

“Hum!  I’m  on.  Controls  the  courts.” 

“His  Serene  Beneficence  Sidi  Yusef  is 
the  courts.” 

Charley  whistled.  Of  course  he’d  read  of 
such  things,  but  to  be  about  to  see  them — 
that  vest^  them  in  their  first  reality. 

“Pretty  soft.  Nothing  but  a  well  trained 
conscience  between  him  and  the  genuine 
good  time!  I  bet  he’s  got  his  conscience 
eating  out  of  his  hand.  Think  of  being  able 
to  divorce  your  vdfe  when  she  asks  you 
where  you  were  last  night!  It  beats  Reno 
and  Paris.” 

“'^HE  Sultan  of  Amana,”  said  Hassan 
reverently,  “has  twelve  wives.  There 
are  the  eleven  Jewels  of  Amana,  and  there 
is  the  Little  Flower  whom  he  is  to  marry 
in  the  month  of  Shaban — but  to  speak  of 
her,  it  is  forbidden.” 

“The  perfect  despot!”  Charley  chortled 
delightedly.  “He’s  got  more  power  than 
Governor  Allen  ever  had,  and  he  has  a 
better  time  than  Bill  White.  What  more 
could  man  ask?  If  anything  beats  the  job 
of  prominent  citizen  in  Kansas,  it  must  be 
holding  down  the  throne  of  Amana.”  Never¬ 
theless,  Buckwalter  possessed  the  journal¬ 
istic  mind;  he  was  counting  on  his  fingers. 
“Not  afraid  of  the  unlucky  number,  eh? 
But  look  here;  eleven  plus  a  fiancee  doesn’t 
make  a  dozen.  You  say  he  hasn’t  cc^ped 
the  Little  Flower  yet,  but  you  talked 
about  twelve.  You’re  one  shy,  Hassan. 
Chip  in.” 

Hassan  looked  troubled,  but  he  had  a 
certain  fondness  for  this  strange,  yet  liberal, 
employer.  “It  is  also  forbidden  to  sp>eak  of 
her  Magnificence.  She  is  the  Secret  Wife, 
the  real  Sultan,  the  ruler  of  the  harem  and 
of  the  palace — men  of  evil  tongue  say  of  the 
court  and  country,  too.  She  is  a  woman  of 
your  nation.” 

Charley  Buckwalter  pushed  back  his 
chair  so  violently  that  he  upset  some  of  the 
food  recently  placed  upon  the  table.  No 
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rule  of  professional  ethics  could  bridle 
that  surprise. 

“What!  An  American?  An  American 
boss-Sultana  and  Pride  of  the  Harem  and — 
and — ”  He  clapped  his  forehead.  “Oh, 
this’ll  fix  the  Hollidaysburg  Gazette!  This 
expedition’s  going  to  be  the  biggest  story 
that  ever — ”  He  clutched  his  Amanian. 
“Hassan,  tell  me — ” 

A  long  cry  interrupted  him.  It  came  from 
the  minaret  of  the  Mosque  of  Ibrahim  and 
was  the  Mussulman’s  call  to  prayer.  Has¬ 
san  drew  himself  free,  walked  to  the  street, 
faced  the  east  and  bowed  his  forehead  to 
the  ground. 

Across  his  bent  white  back,  Charley’s 
bulging  eyes  caught  sight  of  the  cable 
operator.  He  was  standing  in  his  doorway, 
and  waving  a  piece  of  paper  in  Buckwalter’s 
direction. 

“Drama  to  the  curtain’s  drop!”  laughed 
Charley.  He  was  as  near  hysteria  as  he 
could  ever  reach.  “Here’s  good  old  Ben 
Higgins  coming  across  at  the  psychological 
moment  with  the  yellow  coin  and  a  God¬ 
speed.” 

As  if  at  leapfrog,  he  vaulted  the  praying 
Arab  and  reached  the  office.  Tearing  the 
message  from  the  operator’s  hand,  he  read: 

Buckwalter, 

PetropolLs. 

Professor’s  excavations  not  worth  it  stop  use 
what  money  on  hand  to  come  home  immediately. 

Higgins. 

The  great  journalist  hadn’t  seen  between 
the  lines,  after  all.  Worse  than  that,  he 
hadn’t  trusted  the  news  sense  of  C.J.B. 

Staggering  as  was  the  blow,  Charley, 
though  with  shaking  hand,  dashed  off  his 
reply: 

Higgins,  Globe, 

Lumleyville,  Kansas. 

None  of  your  money  left  stop  remaining  on  own 
gavings  stop  you  and  your  paper  hereby  discharged. 

Buckwalter. 

He  ran  into  the  street  and  shook  the  rising 
Hassan. 

“Come  on.  We’re  going  to  find  a  boat 
for  the  African  coast.  I’ve  fired  that  water- 
tank  sheet  and  its  rube  editor.  I’m  going 
to  get  this  story  and  the  Professor  and  the 
Pride  of  the  Harem,  and  sell  the  lot  to  a 
real  newspaper.  I’m  going  to  sell  to  the 
Hollidaysburg  Gazette.  It  knows  news  and 
a  Grade  A  Certified  Reporter  when  it 
sees  ’em.” 


For  three  days  their  Anafi  camels  had 
minced  along  with  swaying  heads  and 
undulating  shoulders. 

“I’m  slowly  getting  used  to  it,”  said 
Charley,  “but  just  the  same  I’d  like  to  take 
your  highway  commissioners  to  Kansas  and 
show  ’em  what  a  road  ought  to  be.  I 
wasn’t  half  as  seasick  on  the  big  pond  as  I’ve 
been  on  this  hairy  schooner.”  He  paused 
for  reflection,  pushing  back  the  pith  helmet 
by  which  the  straw  hat  had  been  grudgingly 
replaced.  “And  I  think,”  he  added,  “that 
these  ships  of  the  desert  smell  worse  than 
bilge.  It’s  different,  of  course,  but  it’s  more 
penetrating.” 

From  almost  directly  overhead,  a  blister¬ 
ing  sun  dangled  its  red  furnace.  Sand, 
bright  as  piolish^  silver  and  white  as  that 
beside  a  living  ocean,  curved  in  and  out 
through  the  lush  vegetation  with  all  the 
compactness  of  construction  and  whimsy  of 
design  distinguishing  a  country-house  drive¬ 
way.  Not  a  breath  of  air  moved  in  the 
trees,  and  the  bare  rocks  became  unintelligi¬ 
ble  heliographs.  The  riders’  shadows  mo¬ 
mentarily  shortened;  those  of  the  luxuriant 
plant  life  were  as  distinctly  outlined  as  the 
objects  that  cast  them.  A  district  that  man 
has  crossed  and  recrossed  since  his  earliest 
migratory  existence,  the  land  lay  as  clean 
as  on  the  morning  God  willed  it  to  being. 

The  invisible  road  was  much  traveled. 
Pushing  on  at  their  best  speed,  the  adven¬ 
turers  brought  up  with  and  passed  mer¬ 
chants  from  Alexandria  and  caravans  from 
Demah.  They  were,  however,  unaccom¬ 
panied  when  they  topped  an  ultimate  ridge 
and  looked  down  into  the  cup  out  of  which 
climbs,  up  the  western  mountain-side,  the 
old  city  of  Bir-Wadan,  the  capital  of  Amana. 

Like  the  waters  of  a  lake,  the  sands 
washed  right  to  its  brown  walls,  and  behind 
these  sprang  a  clutter  of  mosques  and  mina¬ 
rets  and  white,  flat-roofed  houses,  shaded 
by  date  palms  and  bound  about  by  streets 
narrow  and  fortuitously  winding.  A  dozen 
lazy  birds  of  prey,  scavengers,  hung  in  the 
stiU  air  over  the  town,  and  from  its  huddled 
bazar  rose,  even  to  the  distant  travelers’ 
ears,  the  insistent  clatter  of  mongrel  dogs. 

“Bir-Wadan,”  mused  Charley.  “I  won¬ 
der  if  there’s  an  honest  promise  in  the 
way  that  first  syllable’s  pronounced.”  He 
pointed  to  a  mass  of  buildings  half-way  up 
the  mountain-side  and  at  least  a  mile  from 
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the  west  wall.  “What’s  that?  Seems  to  me 
I’ve  seen  a  photo  of  it  in  some  Sunday 
supplement.” 

It  was  a  huge  estate  immured  like  a 
fortress  and  built  like  a  pleasure  i>ark. 
There  was  a  mass  of  high  towers  and  low 
rambling  palaces,  dashing  facades  and  mar¬ 
ble  domes.  It  embraced  vast  lawns,  formal 
gardens  and  one  considerable  forest.  Here 
a  slim  finger  of  masonry  leaped  toward 
heaven;  there,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle, 
lay  a  court  in  which  gigantic  fountains 
played.  It  was,  as  Hassan  reverently  in¬ 
formed  Buckwalter,  Tarzut-el-Lakkaz,  the 
here<litary  residence  of  the  Sultans  of 
Amana. 

The  travelers  came  to  the  famous  spiked 
east  gate  of  Bir-Wadan,  periodically  adorned 
with  the  heads  of  its  master’s  enemies — 
ten,  and  sometimes  twenty,  together — and 
Hassan  obtained  admission  by  a  torrent 
of  Hamitic  explanation  that  sounded  like 
Hebrew  invective.  They  reached  an  inn, 
and  as  Charley  expressed  it,  checked  their 
camels  in  the  cloak  room.  And  then  the 
astounding  guide  announced  that  he  would 
like  his  wages  to  date,  since  he  must  now 
surrender  his  commission. 

“What’s  your  grievance?”  asked  Charley 
serenely,  but  under  knitted  brows. 

Grievance?  Hassan’s  happiness  in  his 
present  situation  could  not  be  equaled  until 
be  reached  the  Prophet’s  seventh  heaven 
and  heard  its  seventy  thousand  languages. 
He  called  on  the  cobbled  flagstones  of  the 
mn  courtyard  to  witness  it. 

“But  you’re  going  to  quit?” 

The  .Arab  nodded  his  white-swathed  head. 
If  the  Magnificence  graciously  permitted, 
quitting  was  precisely  his  intention. 

“Then,  man,  what’s  wrong?” 

Hassan  replied  with  much  blandiloquence 
in  an  oration  that  occupied  a  full  half-hour, 
exhausted  the  figures  of  rhetoric  and 
amounted  to  just  this:  Tom  between  love 
of  country  and  love  of  Buckwalter,  aware 
of  Charley’s  purpose  and  loath  to  impede  it, 
yet  loyal  to  the  Sultan  of  .Amana  and  for¬ 
bidden  active  tampering  wdth  that  despot’s 
desires,  he  could  but  retire  from  the  unequal 
contest.  He  concluded  with  a  shivery  per¬ 
oration  that  succinctly  warned  Charley  to 
imitate  his  example  rather  than,  by  pro¬ 
ceeding,  brave  a  thousand  deaths. 

“Don’t  worry  about  me,”  Buckwalter 
shortly  expostulated. 
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But  Hassan  did: 

“Has  not  the  servant  of  your  Magnifi¬ 
cence  been  for  forty  years  bom  slave  to  the 
Lord  of  the  Earth  and  his  predecessor,  and 
should  he  not  know  that  to  cross  this 
supernal  Sultan’s  wrill  is  to  give  the  bread 
and  salt  of  welcome  to  .Azrael?  Truly” — 
he  beat  his  breast — “in  the  American 
savant’s  detention  are  influences  too  mighty 
for  common  men.” 

I  'HE  sooner  you  give  the  boot  to  the 
idea  that  a  live  reporter’s  a  common 
man,”  said  Charley,  lighting  a  cigarette, 
“why,  the  quicker  you’ll  understand  the 
palladium  of  our  liberties,  old  bean.  Your 
thousand  deaths  leave  me  at  ten  degrees 
below.  I  just  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  you  didn’t  mention  ’em  before.” 

Before,  the  shmgging  H^san  reminded 
him,  there  was  plenty  of  time,  but  now  were 
they  not  within  the  walls  of  Bir-Wadan? 
“I  know  whereof  I  speak,  because  it  was 
my  own  mother’s  other  son  that  stole  the 
graybeard.” 

“You  mean” — Charley  blew  a  cool  puff 
of  smoke — “that  it  was  a  brother  of  yours 
who  pulled  off  this  kidnaping?” 

“So  my  humble  inquiries  at  Petros  in¬ 
formed  your  ser\'ant.  My  brother  is  high  in 
the  secrets  of  Tarzut-el-l^kkaz.” 

“That  settles  it.”  The  thing  smelled  too 
strongly  of  duplicity.  “When  a  man  wants 
to  quit,  he  can’t  go  too  soon.  What  do  I 
owe  you?” 

Recurrent  warnings,  continued  pleadings, 
Charley  would  not  hear.  He  paid  off  his 
^de,  who  bade  him  farewell  with  a  sad 
“5iV  gasoor  mitkel-e-sebas  wa  shaiar  mitel  d 
warvd."  Then  Buckwalter  turned  on  his  heel 
and  went  upon  a  reconnaissance  of  the  city. 

He  plunged  into  precipitous  streets  so 
narrow  that  the  striped  awnings  touched 
overhead,  and  so  winding  that  after  five 
hundred  yards  of  them  he  despaired  of  an 
unassisted  return.  Everything  had  been  as 
it  was  for  centuries,  yet  nothing  was  as  it 
had  been  intended.  The  booths  of  trade 
grew  like  fungi  on  the  moldering  walls  of 
ruined  p>alaces;  a  coffee  house  rose  out  of  a 
forgotten  castle’s  stone-heap;  what  was  now 
a  mosque  still  flung  upward  the  four  bell¬ 
shaped  towers  that  proclaimed  it  as  a  pre- 
Moslem  outpost  of  Bv'zantium. 

“What  this  town  needs,”  thought  Char¬ 
ley,  “is  a  Wamego  mayor,  a  Topeka  health 
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coiumissioner  and  a  Wichita  police  force.” 

The  mental  envisagement  of  those  famil¬ 
iar  names  brought  with  it  a  pang  of  nos¬ 
talgia,  yet  he  throttled  it  by  the  fingers  of 
ambition.  He  was  absolutely  alone  in  a 
city  alien  to  the  least  of  his  mental  pro¬ 
cesses,  yet  he  wouldn’t  care.  No  mission 
could  have  seemed  more  hopeless  than  his, 
yet  he  was  certain  of  success.  Buck- 
waiter  belonged  to  the  inspirational  school 
of  journalism;  he  had  no  plans,  but  he 
possessed  a  perfect  faith  that  something 
would  turn  up — and  it  did. 

It  turned  up  in  the  shap)e  of  a  treacher¬ 
ously  topheavy  and  desperately  pitching 
clos^  carriage  of  Europ>ean  eighteenth- 
century  design,  which,  pulled  over  the 
cobblestones  by  four  murderous  horses, 
rounded  a  corner  high  above  him  and  came 
pellmell  down  the  steep  alley.  The  driver 
yelled  in  his  high  seat  and  was  all  but 
tumbled  from  it.  Outdistanced  outriders 
galloped  after,  flinging  their  carbines  in  air. 
The  coach  careened,  threatening  death  to 
whomever  it  bore  and  whatever  it  de¬ 
scended  upon. 

Ahead  of  Charley  the  crowd  melted 
shrieking  into  invisible  recesses.  Behind 
him  a  party  of  men  pressed  forward  as  if  in 
attack.  Buckwalter  ran  on,  leaped  for  a 
flying  rein,  seized  it,  brought  tJie  racing 
animals  to  their  knees,  and  was  tossed 
aside  directly  opposite  the  carriage’s  wide- 
swung  door. 

Out  of  the  door  something  jumped  into 
his  instinctively  opened  arms.  It  was  some¬ 
thing  bundled  in  wrappings  of  white;  it  was 
something  from  which  a  yashmak  fell 
away,  revealing  the  pale  face  of  a  beautiful 
girl,  whose  dewy  lips  were  as  red  as  the 
hibiscus  and  whose  eyes  were  big  and 
languorous  and  black  as  a  sloe’s. 

She  spoke  as  deliberately  as  if  they  were 
being  introduced  at  a  tea.  The  words  had 
the  sound  of  dripping  water,  and  they  were 
French: 

“It  is  you?  You  have  come  to  save 
me?” 

“/c  mis  le  dire  au  tnondel”  cried  Charley. 

Then  the  men  that  had  run  behind  him 
arrived  from  below,  and  the  chasing  out¬ 
riders  gallop>ed  from  above.  A  pistol  spat. 
Horses  reared. 

He  pressed  the  gently  breathing  girl  to 
his  breast  and  staggered  upright.  One  of 
her  servants — or  were  they  her  pursuers? — 


swung  his  carbine  butt,  and  Buckwalter 
crumpled,  with  his  burden,  to  the  street. 

tJEADACHE.  .  .  .  Darkness  .  .  . 
-*■  shot  through  by  sparks.  .  .  .  More 
headache.  .  .  .  There  was  never  such  a 
headache.  Grateful  for  a  cool  stone  at  the 
back  of  his  neck  .  .  .  and  that  the  stone 
was  damp.  .  .  .  Headache!  .  .  . 

Charley’s  return  to  consciousness  was 
painful — so  painful  that  he  tried  to  prevent 
it.  The  odor  of  age  clogged  his  nostrils. 
He  put  out  a  hand  and  touched  a  bedewed 
stone  flooring — living  rock.  He  felt  of  his 
clothes;  they  were  wet.  Somewhere  near 
by,  water  dripp>ed  monotonously.  His  head 
beat  in  unison  with  it.  These  Amanians 
were  hard  hitters. 

Hitters — Amanians.  Now  he  remembered 
everything. 

He  considered.  He  was  a  reporter,  a 
Kansan,  a  romanticist — as  yet,  in  the  order 
named : 

First,  the  news:  He  would  free  McReyn- 
olds  and  get  his  story  to  the  HoUidaysburg 
Gazette,  if  he  had  to  bite  his  way  through 
these  walls  with  his  corn-trained  teeth. 

Second,  his  plight:  There  must  be  a 
stop  put  to  these  outrages  on  the  part 
of  a  two-by-four  infidel  despotism  against 
Christian  citizens  of  the  globe’s  greatest 
republic,  and  C.J.B.  was  the  man  for  the 
job.  No  American  Ambassador  was  ac¬ 
credited  to  Bir-Wadan,  but  there  was  that 
cross  between  a  low-grade  Minister  and 
a  high-grade  Consul  ambiguously  entitled 
“Diplomatic  Agent.”  Buckwalter  would 
shelter  his  news-story  from  international 
complications  until  it  was  safe  on  the  Algiers 
cable,  and  then  he  would  come  back  here 
and  blow  up. 

And  thirdly,  that  sloe-eyed  girl:  He’d 
promised  to  save  her,  and  he  would.  She 
wanted  to  run  away  from  something;  it  was, 
apparently,  by  making  show  of  helping 
her  that  he  had  got  himself  into  this  dun¬ 
geon.  She  was  probably  the  wife  of  some 
p>olitical  boss;  she — 

Great  Grimshaw!  She’d  spoken  French, 
but  that  was  because  the  French  were  about 
the  only  plentiful  foreigners  in  Amana,  and 
he  looked  foreign.  Of  course,  she  must  be 
the  American  Sultana,  that  Queen  of  the 
Harem,  of  whom  Hassan  had  darkly 
hinted.  In  her  heart,  she  must  loathe  her 
position.  Charley  hated  to  think  of  her  as 
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married,  but  after  all,  her  husband  was  so 
much  married  that  she  was  hardly  a  wife. 
He  had  the  fitting  phrase  for  his  news  cable; 

“A  bird  in  a  gilded  cage.” 

W'ell,  Charles  J.  Buckwalter  would  open 
the  door. 

\  scraping  lock  rasped.  Heavy  hinges 
creaked.  Light  came  in,  turbaned  figures 
silhouetted  against  it,  and  the  knock-down 
scent  of  green  Oman  tobacco. 

Somebody  asked  him  a  smooth-voiced 
question  in  the  always  monosyllabled 
Hamitic: 

“Sir  gasoor  mithel-e-sebas” — Charley  sat 
up  to  his  only  Arabic — “wa  shatar  mitel 
d  Wiirvel” 

He  dropped  gently  into  his  private  Gallic; 
“Oui,  nous  n’avons  ^*5  de  bananes  ce  matin!'' 

The  tallest  (rf  the  silhouettes — very  lank, 
ver.'  tall — advanced,  a  lantern  in  hand. 
.\s  he  drew  near,  it  showed  him  to  be  an' 
officer — a  cavalry  captain,  had  his  insignia 
been  intelligible  to  the  prisoner.  It  showed 
him  also  horded  and  red-lipped,  and  pos- 
sessefl  of  features  the  cast  of  which  recalled 
Buckwalter’s  late  cicerone. 

“In  Bir-Wadan,”  said  the  captain,  “there 
cannot  be  two  men  who  speak  that  French 
of  the  United  States  Military  Intelligence; 
you  are  the  strange  American  whom  my 
uisbegotten  brother  brought  into  Amana.” 

^HARLEY  rose  to  his  feet.  His  head 
still  ached,  and  he  was  stiff.  “So  it 
was  Hassan  who  blew  on  me!” 

“He  said  only  that  you  were  here  and 
that  you  spoke  thus.  Anj-thing  that  you 
may  have  to  say,  you  must  say  elsewhere. 
His  Majesty  the  Sultan  has  summoned 
you.” 

They  climbed,  to  reach  the  earth’s  sur- 
htte,  a  stairway  quite  fifty  feet  in  height 
and  little  better  than  a  ladder.  The  cap¬ 
tain  led  the  way  through  a  tangle  of  cor¬ 
ridors,  high-vaulted  halls  with  arabesque 
arches,  pass^^es  in  which  their  footsteps 
woke  antagonistic  echoes — empty,  save  for 
the  recurrence  of  living  statues  at  unex¬ 
pected  intervals;  bronze  giants,  negroes 
naked  of  all  except  loin-cloths  and  present¬ 
ing,  as  the  party  passed,  long  scimitars  that 
had  never  known  a  sheath. 

“We’d  censor  those  in  any  American 
state  capitol,”  thought  Charley. 

After  one  glance,  he  kept  his  blue  eyes 
assiduously  averted  from  them  until  he 
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was  brought  up  before  two  more.  They 
stood  with  their  backs  to  a  curtain  of 
crimson  plush  which  they  drew  away. 
Bdiind  towered  four  others  of  the  Nubian 
Guard,  a  pair  on  either  side  of  a  studded 
door. 

“Are  we  coming  to  the  parlor?”  asked 
Charley. 

“Beyond,”  the  captain  answered,  “is  the 
room  in  which  his  Majesty  will  judge  you. 
He  wishes  to  see  you  alone,  because  you  are 
an  American.  But  we  shall  be  within  his 
caU.” 

They  opened  the  door,  pushed  him  in, 
and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

He  faced  what,  for  height  and  paucity  of 
furniture,  might  have  been  a  section  of  the 
halls  that  he  had  just  been  traversing. 
The  curved  ceiling  was  all  mosaic,  one 
enormous  rug  of  ankle-deep  ply  covered 
two-thirds  of  the  floor,  and  around  the  bare 
walls  extended  a  low  divan. 

Leaning  against  one  of  the  few  windows 
and  looking  out  ujx)n  a  grassy  court,  was  a 
short,  stout  man,  eating  chocolate  buds 
from  a  small  paper  bag.  He  wore  a  turban 
and  a  brown  tw^  suit  and  a  pair  of  patent- 
leather  pumps.  His  back  was  toward 
Buckwalter,  but  Charley  could  see  that  the 
pumps  were  worn  for  ease;  they  were  badly 
cracked  by  usage  and  had  been  sliced  here 
and  there  to  relieve  bunions. 

“Will  you  tell  me,”  Charley  respectfully 
inquired,  “where  I  can  find  the  Sultan?” 
He  was  nervous  and  forgetful;  he  used 
English. 

The  fat  man  turned. 

He  wore  a  scanty  Vandyke  beard  as  if 
it  were  a  grudged  concession  to  his  religion; 
his  cheeks  were  round  and  swarthy.  Bluish 
fwuches  hung  beneath  eyes  that  were  the 
weariest,  the  most  lackluster,  that  the 
Kansan  had  ever  seen.  He  put  plump 
fingers  to  his  beard;  the  fingers  shook,  and 
so  their  dull  rings  flashed  feebly. 

“I  am  the  Sultan.” 

He  spoke  as  one  tired  beyond  interest 
even  in  himself,  but  he  sp)oke  the  English 
of  Oxford.  Charley  was  in  the  presence  of 
Sidi  Yusef,  the  twenty-fifth  despot  of  his 
line  on  the  throne  of  Amana. 

^TX)  THE  roots  of  his  brick-red  hair, 
Charley’s  freckled  face  blushed  an 
honest  crimson.  This  was  his  first  en¬ 
counter  with  a  monarch,  and  he,  who 
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loved  to  believe  that  perception,  presence  of 
mind  and  ease  of  manner  were  among  his 
leading  characteristics,  had  botched  it! 

“Oh!”  he  said.  “I  didn’t  know  you  were 
the  Sultan.  Excuse  me.” 

Sidi  Yusef’s  heavy  eyes  considered  him 
heavily. 

“I’m  told  you  are  not  an  Englishman,  and 
your  accent  does  rather  confirm  that,  you 
know — eh,  what?” 

“No,  sir.  I’m  American.” 

“Ah!”  The  Sultan  took  a  chocolate  bud; 
Charley  had  the  impression  that  in  some 
lurid  way  Sidi  Yusef  disliked  the  United 
States.  “What  part  do  you  come  from?” 

This  wouldn’t  do.  “The  best  part — the 
Sunflower  State — Kansas.” 

His  Majesty’s  trembling  fingers  plucked 
again  at  that  religious  beard,  and  Charley 
remembered  the  captive  professor.  More¬ 
over,  the  mention  of  that  state  name  stead¬ 
ied  him,  inspired  him:  “You  coifldn’t  help 
having  heard  of  Kansas,  sir?” 

“I  dare  say,”  said  the  Sultan,  yet  he 
dared  say  it  only  very  slowly.  “How — 
exactly  how  long  since  did  you  leave  Kan¬ 
sas,  Mr. — er — Mr. — eh,  what?” 

“Buckwalter,”  said  Charley,  promptly. 
“Ten  years  ago,  last  April.” 

“Hum!  A  decade  is  quite  some  time, 
isn’t  it?  Well,  now,  I  expect  we  must  come 
to  business.  I  hate  this  sort  of  thing,  you 
know,  but  after  all  it  is  one  of  my  duties.” 

He  straightened  himself.  The  weariness 
vanished;  the  full  lips  tightened;  even  the 
Sultan’s  eyes  became  the  eyes  of  a  Sultan. 

It  reminded  Charley  of  his  own  status. 
He  was  a  prisoner  in  a  tyrant’s  palace,  and 
yet  he  experienced  again  the  pang  of  envy 
for  a  man  so  happily  placed  as  was  this 
monarch.  A  desp>ot,  who  could  administer 
what  punishment  he  chose,  and  to  whose 
whim  no  pleasure  was  denied;  it  wasn’t 
right,  but  it  must  be  wonderful. 

“You  are  accused,”  said  the  Sultan,  “of 
knowingly  aiding  and  abetting  a  long- 
conceived  plot  against  the  liberty  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  lady  of  our  palace.  If  you  are  guilty, 
the  penalty  is  death  by  the  bowstring.” 

Ninety-seven  miles  away  there  was  a 
railroad.  From  Algiers  hard  by  its  wireless 
station,  the  submarine  cable  flashed,  in  a 
few  seconds,  messages  to  Broadway.  Air¬ 
planes  flew  above  the  scarcely  distant 
Strait  of  Messina.  Just  across  the  moun¬ 
tains,  luxurious  liners  were  hurrying  Ameri¬ 


can  tourists  to  photograph  the  Sphinx,  or 
exclaim  how  dead  was  the  civilization  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Pyramids. 

Charley  could  only  gasp. 

“Don’t  half  get  you!” 

The  very  blankness  of  his  face  inter¬ 
preted  his  words. 

“There  was,”  his  Majesty  reiterated,  “a 
month-old  plot  to  kidnap  a  lady — ” 

“Kidnap!”  Buckwalter  indignantly  inter¬ 
rupted.  The  eyes  once  so  lackluster  peered 
sharply  into  Charley’s  as  he  went  on: 

“I  came  here  on  some  business  of  my 
own  that  I’ll  explain  later.  I  was  giving 
the  town  the  once  over  when  that  runaway 
ran  into  me.  Of  course  I  tried  to  stop  it, 
and  you  ought  to  be  glad  I  did.  A  lady 
fell  out,  and  I  caught  her.  Then  some  fel¬ 
lows  ran  up  behind  me,  and  some  other 
fellows  rode  down  in  front,  and  the  two 
gangs  started  a  scrap,  and  what  happened  to 
me  was  only  what  happens  to  anybody  that 
gets  between  the  lines — and  that’s  all 
there  is  to  it.” 

He  paused,  stubborn,  but  anxious  to 
note  the  effect  of  his  defense.  For  all  his 
scorn,  he  was  intimately  interested  in 
whatever  was  to  follow. 

WHAT  followed  arose  outside  all  the 
limits  of  expectation.  The  Sultan’s 
eyes  left  his  prisoner.  Then,  as  if  an  electric 
shock  propelled  him,  he  dropp)ed  the  bag  (rf 
chocolates.  His  legs  shot  under  him.  He 
leaped  backward  and  upward.  He  stood  on 
the  divan.  He  shrieked: 

“Take  it  away!  Take  it  away!  Take  U 
awayl" 

His  face  was  tallowy.  His  eyes  bulged. 
He  pointed  to  a  spot  behind  Buckwalter. 

Charley  wheeled.  Nothing — nothing  to 
alarm  anybody!  He  expect^  the  drawn 
knife  of  an  assassin;  he  saw  only  a  pair  of 
greenly  yellow  orbs  and  a  swaying  tail  of 
silver-gray,  as  there  stepp>ed  across  an 
posite  window  sill  a  huge  Angora  cat. 
“What—”  the  American  started. 

The  Sultan  jumped  up  and  down  on  the 
divan  in  an  ecstasy  of  fear. 

“Take  it  away!” 

“That  cat?” 

“I  can’t  stand  them.” 

The  reporter  approached  the  cat;  the 
cat  approached  the  rep)orter. 

“Puss — puss!”  said  Charley. 

“Meow.” 
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y  The  alarmed  guard  looked  in  at  the  door, 

*  but  Sidi  Yusef,  distraught  though  he  was, 
waved  them  out.  The  Angora  drew  nearer 
Charley’s  moving  fingers.  It  looked  up  at 

I  him  and  arched  its  back  and  rubbed  its 
long  fur  against  his  shins.  By  the  skin 
behind  its  neck  and  above  its  tail,  he  lifted 
ft.  The  cat  squawked. 

“But  don’t  hurt  it!”  That  was  the  Sul¬ 
tan’s  jjerturbed  voice.  “It  belongs  to — 
to  somebody  that  mustn’t  be  offended. 
Only  get  it  out  of  here — get  it  outi" 

The  incident  was  over  almost  immedi- 
itely.  The  gorgeous  animal,  quick  to  re¬ 
sent  indignity,  struck  at  Charley  with  both 
teeth  and  claws,  but  he  took  it  back  to  the 
window  and  deF>osited  it  in  the  green  court 
where  a  fountain  played. 

“Close  the  window.” 

Buckwalter  obeyed. 

When  he  returned,  Sidi  Yusef  was 
neither  the  frightened  soul  of  the  moment 
since,  nor  yet  the  patriarchal  judge.  He 
had  gathered  up  the  fallen  bits  of  foil- 
wrapped  candy  and  was  just  the  world- 
weary  man  in  rumpled  tweeds. 

“I  regret,”  he  murmured,  “to  have  had 
to  disturb  you.  I  suffer  from — among 
other  ills — the  malady  one  of  your  great 
American  specialists  has  written  a  book 
about:  cat-fear,  you  know.  Nothing  else 
affects  my  natural  courage,  but  the  mere 
sight  of  a  cat  gives  me  the  most  awful  hump.” 
He  proffered  the  bag.  “Have  a  bud?” 

'  “No,  thanks.”  Charley  drew  away. 

;  That  generous  hand  might  be,  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purf)oses,  his  executioner. 

“They’re  really  not  bad.  American,  too. 
One  of  my  wives  imports  them  regularly.” 

“I  want  to  know,”  said  Charley,  “what 
you’re  going  to  do  about  my  case,  and  I 
warn  you  that  I’m  an  American  cit — ” 
“Oh!”  said  the  Sultan.  “I  forgot.  So 
sorry.  I’m  going  to  pardon  you — eh,  what?” 

“I’m  not  guilty — I  don’t  want  a  pardon; 
I  want  an  acquittal.” 

But  the  Sultan  shrugged.  “Why  quib¬ 
ble?”  Deep  in  those  dull  eyes,  something 
was  brewing.  “Besides,  this  isn’t  to  be  an 
ordinary  pardon:  it’s  a — er — ^provisional. 
There  are  affairs  that  happen  in  palaces, 
don’t  you  know,  that  have  to  be  allowed  to 
happen  without  it  seeming  that — that  they 
were  allowed  to  happen.  Second  hand — 
third — fourth — eh?  I  don’t  pretend  you 
were  a  party  of  even  the  third  part.  Let 
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US  say  it  merely  amuses  me  to  assume  you’ve 
been  very  nearly  successful  in  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  a  crime.”  Sidi  Yusef’s  voice  sank; 
he  smiled  sweetly.  “Now,  my  lad,  I  shall 
sp)are  your  life — provided  you  don’t  make 
a  second  mistake:  Kidnap  the  Sultana!” 

The  Sultan  paused.  Charley  didn’t 
even  blink. 

“Kidnap  the  Sultana,”  Sidi  Yusef  finally 
reiterated.  “May  Allah,”  he  said,  “bless 
you,  if  you  succeed — and  if  you  don’t,  may 
the  Angel  Israfil  sing  sweetly  to  your 
passing  soul.” 

“May  I  smoke?”  asked  Charley. 

No  amazement  now:  this  was  a  pro¬ 
fessional  matter;  here  were  proffered  the 
facilities  necessary  for  covering  his  self- 
imposed  assignment.  In  purely  personal 
crises  Buckwalter  might  occasionally  lose 
calm,  but  in  all  affairs  of  news  C.J.B.  was 
the  “compleat”  journalist.  His  nerves  re¬ 
quired  only  a  little  tobacco. 

“You  may  sit  down,”  the  Sultan  said. 
He  indicated  a  cushion  beside  him  on  the 
divan  and,  when  it  was  accepted,  offered  a 
jew’eled  case  from  Bond  Street,  filled  with 
Virginia  cigarettes. 

“Thanks,”  said  Charley,  shaking  his 
red  head.  “We  grow  that  export  leaf  in 
Kansas,  but  we’ve  got  an  anti-cigarette  law, 
so  I  compromise  on  Orientals.” 

He  lighted  one  from  a  packet  bought  in 
Bir-Wadan,  and  took  a  few  puffs  at  it. 
Then  he  felt  quite  clear  as  to  the  Sultan’s 
game. 

Tired  of  ever>'thing,  this  despot’s  weari¬ 
ness  extended  to  that  radiant  creature  who 
had  rested  an  instant  in  the  American’s 
arms!  A  tj'rant’s  hint  is  more  efficacious 
than  a  constitutional  monarch’s  command: 
some  fawning  cutthroat  had  arranged  the 
kidnaping.  Then  the  accident  and  the 
rescue  by  an  uninformed  guard.  In  order 
to  shift  the  onus  of  failure,  the  underling 
had  plucked  Charley  from  the  scrimmage 
and  accused  him  to  the  guards  as  sole 
offender — to  Sidi  Yusef  as  an  incompetent 
assistant.  Hence  the  need  of  that  mock 
trial — and  now  the  order  from  “up  top” 
to  try  again. 

“In  Kansas,”  Buckwalter  vocally  re¬ 
flected,  “we  divorce  ’em.  Desertion  for 
one  year,  cruelty,  fraud,  habitual  drunken¬ 
ness — we’ve  had  a  bone-dry  State  for  a 
generation.” 
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In  Amana,”  said  the  Sultan  sadly,  “the 
one  liberty  forbidden  the  monarch  is  one 
of  the  few  permitted  his  subjects;  he  may 
marry  as  often  as  he  pleases;  he  must  not 
divorce  at  all.  I  expiect  it  was  thought  a 
bad  example,  you  know.  Of  course  he 
may  kill  them.” 

“Um!”  said  Charley. 

“But,”  the  Sultan  resumed,  “I  was  too 
long  at  an  English  university.  I  don’t 
like  to  do  it.  Fact  is,  I  can’t.  You  under¬ 
stand,  don’t  you?” 

CHARLEY  nodded.  Harem  murders — 
women  poisoned  with  sweet  pastes 
— women  sewn  in  bags  beside  mad  cats  and 
dropped  by  night  into  sacred  rivers;  he  had 
heard  all  those  stories,  but  to  come  thus 
close  to  the  actuality  was  another  matter. 
However,  it  was  business,  and  it  was  color 
for  his  forthcoming  cable  dispatch  to  the 
Gazette. 

“The  English  haven’t  got  any  pep,” 
he  complained.  “I  understand  they  began 
hunting  foxes  before  the  Norman  Conquest, 
and  they’re  still  at  it.  It  didn’t  take  us 
seventy-five  years  to  clean  out  all  the  buffalo 
in  the  United  States.  Still,  all  those  Euro¬ 
peans  are  alike.  I  stopped  off  in  Pisa  and 
saw  that  leaning  tower — I  told  the  mayor 
for  a  ten-p)er-cent  commission  I’d  get  a 
Topeka  contractor  who’d  straighten  the 
thing  in  three  months  without  loosening  one 
stone,  and  I’d  guarantee  it’d  never  sink 
again.  Well,  that  guinea  looked  at  me  as 
if  he  thought  I  was  crazy.” 

At  Charley  the  Sultan  looked  as  if  he 
suspected  he  was  being  laughed  at.  How¬ 
ever,  the  blue  gaze  of  the  American  revealed 
only  ingenuity  and  determination,  so  that 
presently  his  Majesty  said: 

“Just  so.  Whereas  you  Americans  are 
energetic,  eh?  Her  Highness  is  American 
and  energetic.  I’ve  seen  your  Far  West 
films  in  iJbe  cinema.  It’s  because  of  them 
I’m  rep>osing  confidence  in  you,  despite — 
er — recent  events.”  As  if  the  quality  he 
had  mentioned  were  a  garment  that  he 
could  grasp  from  conversation,  Sidi  Yusef 
put  on  a  surprising  briskness.  “Only  you 
understand  that  I  must  have  no  knowledge 
of  what  transpires.” 

“Shatar  mitel  el  warvd”  said  Charley, 
grinning. 

The  Sultan  rose,  and  clapped  his  hands 
thrice. 
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A  curtain  was  pushed  aside,  and  a  man 
entered.  He  had  on  a  frock  coat  of  the 
sort  that  preceded  cutaways.  No  East¬ 
erner;  his  scant  hair,  worn  in  the  ancient 
bang,  was  pale  and  so  were  his  cheeks  and 
lips  and  his  quick,  crafty  eyes.  His  full 
b^rd  was  colorless.  Charley  was  p^^ 
sented  to  M.  Paccaud,  Sidi  Yusef’s  French 
Grand  Vizier. 

“This  gentleman” — the  Sultan  nodded 
toward  Charley — “is  my  guest.  He  is  to 
have  the  freedom  of  Tarzut-el-Lakkaz.” 

M.  Paccaud  raised  his  pale  eyebrows. 

“As  far  as  the  conventions  permit,” 
Sidi  Y usef  explained.  His  F rench  was  swift¬ 
er  than  his  English.  “You  will  so  instruct 
the  guard.  He  is  to  have  every  attention. 
He  will  be  housed  in  the  rooms  on  the  Court 
of  the  Fountain  of  Stolen  Waters,  next  the 
Mosque  of  Hakim  ibn  Sina,  the  Ancestor.” 

The  pale  eyebrows  nearly  encroached 
upK)n  the  p>ale  bangs;  M.  Paccaud  spoke  in 
a  voice  too  silken  to  be  trustworthy,  cloy- 
ingly  sweet,  insinuating,  cunning. 

“That  is  across  the  court  from  the  wom¬ 
en’s  quarters,  your  Highness.  Y our — ” 

“Precisely.”  It  was  the  autocrat  that 
answered  trough  the  lips  of  the  world- 
weary  Sidi  Yusef. 

“I  am  to  gather  that — ” 

“You  are.  You  are  also  to  know  that  this 
gentleman  is  not  like  yoiu:  fellow  country¬ 
men  or  my  subjects — he  is  an  American.” 
The  Sultan  turned  back  to  Charley:  “Fur¬ 
ther  details  will  be  communicated  to  you 
later.  Now,  my  lad.” 

“Just  a  minute,”  said  Buckwalter.  “I’ll 
try  to  pull  this  off  for  you,  but  I  want  one 
favor.” 

“You  have  your  life.” 

“That’s  a  right.  I  said  ‘a  favor.’ 
You’ve  got  another  American  in  the  cooler 
somewhere  around  here.  I  want  to  take 
Professor  McReynolds  along  home  with  me.” 

The  royal  forehead  was  troubled  by  a 
heavy  frown.  “McReynolds?” 

“Yes,  sir,  of  Wufford  University,  Kansas. 
Why,  he  used  to  be  the  Dysartown  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools!” 

Sidi  Yusef  mutely  questioned  M.  Pac¬ 
caud.  The  Grand  Vizier  answered  by  a 
shake  of  the  head. 

“This  must  be  her  work!”  gasped  the 
Sultan  to  his  minister.  To  Charley,  he 
said:  “I  don’t  know  what  put  such  a  fancy 
into  your  head,  and  I  don’t  care  to  hear. 
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You  are  quite  mistaken.  There  is  no 
American  prisoner  in  the  palace  or  any¬ 
where  else  in  Amana.” 

ON  ALL  four  sides  of  its  Court  of  the 
Fountain  of  Stolen  Waters,  wandering 
Tarzut-el-Lakkaz  towered  in  capricious 
profligacy,  a  random  hodge-podge  of  archi¬ 
tectural  hazards,  constructed  piece  by  piece 
through  dusty  centuries  according  to  the 
sick  fancies  of  a  score  or  more  of  kings. 
Fortifications  descended  toward  the  north¬ 
west  gate  of  Bir-Wadan  and  climbed  the 
mountain  overhead;  battlemented  walls, 
dotted  with  turrets,  zigzagged  hither  and 
yon;  minarets  strove  for  the  sky,  and  houses 
rose  out  of  house  roofs;  but  with  one  excep¬ 
tion  and  the  case  of  his  own  quarters,  no 
piece  of  masonry  facing  that  sedulously 
enclosed  square  whither  Charley  had  been 
conducted  showed  so  much  as  a  window. 
The  great  palace  might  look  over  the  city,  it 
might  stare  at  heaven;  but  of  the  Court  of 
the  Fountain  of  Stolen  Waters  it  was  for¬ 
bidden  a  glimpse. 

Buckwalter  lounged  in  the  portico  of  the 
two  rooms  assigned  him.  At  his  left  stood 
the  blank  rear  of  the  Mosque  of  Hakim 
ibn  Sina,  the  Ancestor,  the  private  place 
of  worship  of  the  Sultans  of  Amana,  tall, 
domed,  doubtless  rectangular,  but  with  its 
arcaded  entrance  facing  some  other  breath¬ 
ing  space.  In  front  of  him  stretched  a 
flagged  square,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle, 
with  a  group  of  date  palms  in  the  center, 
and  among  them,  a  playing  fountain  and  a 
marble-tiled  bathing-pool.  Diagonally  across 
the  court  ran  a  two-storied  building,  its 
ground  floor  all  solid  masonry,  but  hav¬ 
ing  a  long  balcony  above  on  which  a  series 
of  green-jalousied  casements  opened.  Ac¬ 
tually,  there  was  no  sound  save  the  splash¬ 
ing  of  water,  and  yet  the  Kansan’s  ears 
seemed  to  catch,  from  behind  those  jalou¬ 
sies,  the  movement  of  watching  figures, 
the  titter  of  gossiping  tongues;  he  was 
looking  at  the  harem  of  Sidi  Yusef. 

“He  can  say  what  he  likes,”  reflected 
Mr.  Buckwalter;  “but  he’ll  never  make  me 
believe  he  hasn’t  got  it  pretty  easy.”  • 

The  Sultan  had  refused  to  discuss  a  pro¬ 
fessor  whom  he  declared  nonexistent.  He 
had  dismissed  Charley  with  one  sharp 
phrase  that  was  not  dulled  by  its  promise 
of  later  amplification — and  then  resumed 
his  chocolates. 
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“It’s  perfectly  simple,”  Charley  mut¬ 
tered,  “perfectly  pimple,  noU  I’ve  got  to 
find  McReynolds  and  get  away  with  him, 
for  the  Gazette's  sake.  And  I’ve  got  to  find 
this  Sultana  again  and  get  away  with  her, 
for  her  husband’s  sake.  And  if  I  don’t 
I’m  the  star  performer  at  a  funeral!” 

It  was  late  afternoon,  and  from  four 
o’clock  until  five  in  Amana  there  is  generally 
a  recrudescence  of  heat.  That  oasis  of 
date  palms  looked  inviting.  Charley  was 
starting  toward  it  when  something  drew  his 
attention  back  to  the  women’s  quarters. 

Slashing  about  with  the  gray  plume  of  its 
tail,  the  Angora  cat  ran  along  the  balcony 
at  as  high  a  sp>eed  as  was  compatible  with 
dignity.  The  jalousies  of  a  window  rattled. 
Fleet  footsteps  sounded,  and  a  girl  ran 
out  in  pursuit  of  the  animal.  No  longer 
swathed  by  those  mummy-wrappings  pre¬ 
scribed  for  a  Mohammedan  woman  when 
she  leaves  her  house,  this  was  a  creature  slim 
and  quick  and  gracUe.  One  glance  at  her 
sloe-like  eyes  and  her  lips  like  a  hibiscus 
flower  sufficed  for  her  single  observer. 
Charley  ran  lightly  across  the  court  and 
stood  beneath  the  balcony. 

The  girl  stooped  to  catch  the  cat.  The 
cat  spat,  struck  at  her  and  leaped  into  the 
square  below.  The  girl  stamped  her  gilt- 
slippered  foot. 

“You  nasty  little  beast!” 

Looking  after  the  cat,  she  saw  the  Kansan. 

“HeUo!”  said  Charley. 

She  was  not  what  he  called  overdressed, 
and  what  she  wore  was  rather  diaphanous. 
She  clapped  her  white  hands  across  her  breast. 

“Oh!”  she  cried. 

What  Charley  thought  was:  “I  can’t  see 
even  a  sultan  getting  tired  of  her.” 

He  said:  “Listen  a  minute.” 

“tJUSH!”  There  was  now  a  jeweled 
finger  at  her  mouth,  and  in  her  eyes  a 
fear  of  something  more  than  his  regard  of 
her.  “You’ll  be  seen  here!”  she  whispered. 
“How  on  earth  did  you  get  here?” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Charley.  “I  want 
to  talk  to  you.” 

“But  you  mustn’t.  If  they  catch  you — ” 

“I  must — and  they  won’t.” 

“Anybody  can  see  you  now.  If — ” 
She  hesitated.  “If  it  were  night — ” 

She  was  quite  right  about  that.  Reluc¬ 
tantly  he  admitted: 

“I’ll  come  back  any  time  you  say.” 
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“You  can?  At  twelve,  midnight?” 

“Sure.” 

“How?” 

“Never  mind  how.  I’ll  be  here  with  bells 
on.” 

“You  have  a  watch?” 

He  nodded. 

She  looked  at  a  gold  disc  on  her  wrist. 
“Set  yours  by  mine.  If  is  4:42.”  She 
looked  to  right  and  left.  “Run  now — run. 
Then,  over  there,  under  the  date  palms  at 
twelve.” 

She  darted  through  a  window,  and  the 
balcony  was  empty. 

Empty?  Not  quite.  From  it  something 
seemed  to  float  down  to  him:  a  perfume 
ver>’  faint,  provocative,  a  perfume  of 
strange  roses.  Buckwalter  actually  sighed. 

“Well,”  he  answered  some  admonition 
<rf  his  soul,  “she’s  only  one-twelfth  of  a 
wife.  You  can’t  call  that  married.” 

Later,  his  supf>er  finished,  Charley  re¬ 
mained  beside  the  tabouret,  thinking  dis¬ 
turbing  thoughts,  until  darkness  fell  in  the 
Court  of  the  Fountain  of  Stolen  Waters, 
and  a  late  moon  peeped  wanly  over  the 
highest  wall.  Every  fifteen  minutes,  cer¬ 
tain  that  an  hour  had  p>assed,  he  consulted 
his  watch. 

The  last  time  he  looked,  it  was  only 
11:30.  He  beat  a  sharp  de^’s  tattoo  on 
the  tabouret. 

When  his  fingers  ceased,  the  noise 
continued. 

He  sat  up,  rigid.  An  echo?  He  tapped 
the  table  again;  a  noise  followed,  but  too 
tardily.  He  remained  silent;  the  noise 
went  on.  It  was  no  blow;  it  was  a  gently 
scraping  soimd.  Its  source  was  on  a  lower 
level  and  somewhere  behind  the  wall  that 
separated  Charley’s  apartments  from  the 
Mosque  of  Hakim  ibn  Sina. 

He  tiptoed  across  the  room,  and  with  bare 
knuckles,  tapped  once  upon  the  wall.  Ab¬ 
ruptly  the  scraping  ceased.  The  journal¬ 
istic  brain  of  C.J.B.  exulted;  he  had  been 
seeking  a  prisoner — and  here,  at  dead  of 
night,  was  stealthy  movement  underfoot 
next  door.  As  clearly  as  if  his  eyes  emitted 
Roentgen  rays,  he  could  see  that  Professor 
McReynolds  was  immured  in  the  crypt  of 
the  mosque  and  trying  to  tunnel  out. 

tremendous  stillness  had  settled  over 
Tarzut-el-Lakkaz.  With  what  distinctness 
he  dared,  Charley  rapped  out  a  message  in 
Morse; 


“McReynolds — Help  at  hand — Kansan.” 

There  came  no  answer.  Perhaps  the  pro¬ 
fessor  could  not  read  the  code;  perhaps  the 
first  signal  had  frightened  him  away. 

Charley  passed  out  of  his  own  apartment 
to  a  wide  hail.  It  held  a  flight  of  stairs, 
and  up  these  he  groped  his  way.  He  was 
noiseless,  but  evidently  there  was  no  other 
tenant.  He  reached  the  top  floor  and 
found  the  flight  of  steps  that,  in  most 
Mohammedan  houses,  leads  to  the  flat 
roof. 

Below  him  lay  the  empty  court,  only  the 
splash  of  the  fountain  breaking  its  noc¬ 
turnal  silence.  Overhead  the  moon  crept 
timidly  into  a  starry  sky.  Beside  him,  some 
ten  feet  higher,  the  wall  of  the  mosque  rose 
darkly.  He  had  remembered  that  there 
was  no  entrance  from  the  Square  of  the 
Fountain,  but  here,  directly  under  a  squat 
tower,  was  one  of  a  series  of  windows,  evi¬ 
dently  designed  to  give  light  to  the  place 
of  worship  underneath — ancient  windows 
unprotected  by  any  glass. 

His  best  leap  gave  his  fingers  a  grip  of 
the  sill.  Painfully  he  drew  himself  up  and 
inside. 

Moon  and  stars  helped  his  vision.  He 
was  in  a  narrow  balcony  extending  around 
all  four  sides  of  the  mosque.  At  his  right, 
a  low  door  stood  ajar,  giving  access,  no 
doubt,  to  a  stair  that  communicated  with 
the  tower.  He  was  about  to  begin  search 
for  the  means  of  descent,  when  he  heard, 
creeping  through  the  squat  doorway  to  his 
right,  the  sound  of  a  not  unfamiliar  human 
voice. 

It  was  silken,  it  was  sweet,  it  was  cunning. 
It  drij^jed  like  honey  from  the  invisible 
tower — and  it  was  unmistakably  the  voice 
of  crafty  M.  Paccaud,  the  Grand  Vizier  of 
Amana. 

UCKWALTER’S  heart  leaped,  and 
then  seemed  to  stand  still. 

The  voice  from  overhead  went  on,  not 
conversationally,  but  in  monologue.  No 
single  word  was  distinct,  yet  the  effect  was 
that  of  an  oflflcer  giving  directions  or 
sketching  a  plan.  As  it  progressed,  its 
monotony  dulled  alarm;  Charley,  in  his 
brief  career,  had  too  often  conquered  bug¬ 
bears  to  be  a  coward  now,  and  he  regain^ 
his  self-control  and  edged  toward  the  little 
door. 

If  he  was  to  essay  the  rescue  of  the 
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professor  from  the  crypt,  it  would  not  do  to 
leave  the  Vizier  in  the  tower.  What,  any¬ 
way,  could  be  the  purpose  of  his  presence? 
Even  despots  do  not  make  jailors  of  their 
prime  ministers.  Besides,  this  prime  min¬ 
ister  was  not  alone;  he  was  talking  to  some¬ 
body  up  there  in  that  cubby-hole.  C.J.B. 
resolved  to  investigate. 

In  the  jjerfect  journalist,  action  is  never 
far  to  the  rear  of  resolution.  The  Kansan 
felt  for  the  knob. 

The  key  was  in  the  lock  and  on  the  out¬ 
side. 

There  was  no  means  of  reaching  the 
tower  or  leaving  it,  save  through  that  door 
upon  which  the  intruder’s  steady  hand 
securely  rested.  He  had  half  a  mind  to 
lock  them  up,  those  folk,  and  go  on  about 
his  more  pressing  business.  But  he  had  a 
greater  curiosity  to  determine  what  they 
meant  there. 

He  stopped  and  edged  through  the  door¬ 
way. 

INSIDE  it  was  not  dark.  The  light  of  a 
lantern  filtered  from  what  must  a  tiny 
room  above  and  showed  him  the  base  of 
a  winding  stair.  On  assiduous  hands  and 
knees,  Charley  began  to  mount. 

The  voice  continued.  In  one  of  the  in¬ 
numerable  courts  of  Tarzut-el-Lakkaz,  a 
dog  howled  mournfully. 

Buckwalter  ascended  until  his  eyes  were 
level  with  the  landing.  A  second  door  was 
there,  hanging  as  improvidently  ajar  as 
that  other.  He  dared  not  seek  the  proper 
opening,  but  he  could,  and  straightway  did, 
apply  his  sharp  blue  eyes  to  the  wide  crude 
that  rose  from  its  lower  hinge. 

Crosslegged  around  their  lantern,  a  dr- 
cle  of  half  a  dozen  men  sat  on  the  floor 
within,  crowding  the  scanty  space.  They 
were  smoking  Arab  cigarettes  and  the  re¬ 
sultant  clou^  made  a  mist  in  the  round 
room,  which  partially  obscured  them.  The 
backs  of  two,  moreover,  w’ere  toward  the 
spy,  but  the  white  cloaks  and  turbans  of 
these  and  three  of  their  neighbors  sufficed 
to  proclaim  them  Mohammedans.  The  re¬ 
maining  figure  was  M.  Paccaud. 

He  faced  the  door,  and,  in  the  lantern’s 
light,  his  face  was  even  less  prepossessing 
than  when  Charley  last  observed  it.  The 
once  pale  face  caught  a  sinister  spark  from 
the  room’s  illumination;  sweat  had  darkened 
his  bangs,  and  these  made  the  pallor  of  his 
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face  resemble  that  of  the  skin  which  covers 
the  belly  of  a  toad. 

“So,  then,”  he  was  saying — and  he  em¬ 
ployed  his  own  French  as  perhaps  the 
easier  of  precision — “we  may  rest  assured 
that  you  three  have  the  bazar,  the  beggars, 
and  all  the  people  about  the  mosques  per¬ 
fectly  in  hand?” 

His  silken  voice  paused;  his  eyes  danced 
nimbly  from  man  to  man  among  those 
whom  he  directly  addressed.  Three  turbans 
bowed  assent. 

“The  remainder  of  us,”  the  Grand 
Vizier  continued,  “are  entirely  prepared 
for  the  revolt  here  inside  the  palace — ” 

Charley,  at  the  door-crack,  most  unpro- 
fessionally  caught  his  breath. 

“Remember  that  in  Bir-Wadan  my  name 
is  not  to  appear  publicly  in  the  affair  until 
it  is  a  fait  accompli,  and  then  it  appears  only 
as  that  of  a  well-wisher  whose  love  of  the 
people  has  overcome  his  personal  affection 
for  the  tyrant.”  M.  Paccaud  stopped  a 
chuckle  with  a  cough.  “Remember,  too” — 
he  smiled  slowly  at  the  other  f>air  of  con¬ 
spirators,  of  whom  one  was  seated  wdth  his 
cloaked  back  to  the  door — “that  in  Tarzut- 
el-Lakkaz  circumspection  must  be  em¬ 
ployed,  regarding  the  person  of  the  Sultan. 
Hassan  Hafitomi  already  understands;  see 
that  you  do  also,  Harites  Saadia  Gaon. 
We  are  the  Party  of  Modernism  and  Prog¬ 
ress,  and  if  a  bloodless  revolution  be  pos¬ 
sible  it  will  expedite  our  recognition  by  the 
Powers.  I  have  only  to  lock  his  Majesty  in 
a  room  with  the  Sultana’s  cat  for  five 
minutes — and  he  wdll  abdicate  of  his  own 
free  will.  This  shall  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
shots  waken  him — ” 

The  Amanian  whose  back  was  nearest 
Charley  concluded  the  paragraph  with  a 
Mohammedan  flourish. 

“And  the  Islamic  Republic  will  be  de¬ 
clared  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning.” 

Charley  looked  at  his  wrist  watch — it  was 
one  of  those  with  phosphorus-painted  hands 
and  numerals.  Eleven  forty-five.  The  ad¬ 
venture  of  the  Mosque  of  Hakim  ibn  Sina 
had  been  crowded  into  fifteen  minutes,  but 
it  had  not  another  to  spare.  The  captive 
scientist,  the  fate  of  the  kingdom — even,  he 
regretfully  conceded,  the  news — must  wait 
upon  the  delicious  whim  of  that  little  lady 
with  the  sloe-black  eyes. 

“I’ve  got  to  keep  my  date,”  thought 
Charley. 
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Swiftly,  but  with  a  softness  that  fought 
mere  haste,  he  crawled  gently  down  the 
circular  stairs.  From  that  far-away  court 
the  dog  howled  again  as  the  Kansan  dis¬ 
creetly  locked  the  tower  door  and  slif^)ed 
its  key  into  his  breast  pocket. 

Night  had  dispatched  a  cool  breeze  to 
Tarzut-el-Laliaz,  and  the  scent  of 
strange  roses.  The  round  moon  shone,  out 
of  the  zenith,  on  the  Court  of  Stolen 
Waters  and,  in  the  luminous  blue  vault 
sloping  away  from  the  bright  center 
myriads  of  stars  but  little  higher  than  the 
palace  towers  shed  a  fairylike  illumination. 
The  royal  palms  spread  their  swaying  um¬ 
brellas,  and  the  water  leaped  like  light  and 
fell  into  the  pool  with  the  tinkle  of  silver. 
Wonder  seemed  tangible. 

Charlie  sat  on  the  marble  edge  of  the 
basin  and  looked  at  his  watch.  Eleven  fifty- 
five.  He  hummed  a  stanza  of  that  h^- 
lowed  Kansas  ballad  called  “The  Slave’s 
Lament.”  Half  of  a  reporter’s  work  is 
waiting,  but  this  was  the  longest  wait  of 
C.  J.  B.’s  existence. 

And  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  though  there 
was  no  sound,  that  scent  of  strange  roses 
grew  more  and  more  poignant,  and  she  was 
there. 

She  was  radiantly  there  in  the  brilliant 
starlight,  and  more  vivid  than  the  stars. 
Charley  held  his  breath  at  the  sight 
of  her. 

In  the  masses  of  her  dark  hair,  falling  low 
over  her  broad  brow,  there  shone  a  pigeon- 
blood  ruby  that  held  an  aigrette  of  dia¬ 
monds,  but  it  was  the  hair  that  held  him. 
Her  brief  dress  was  a  gossamer  of  jewels, 
yet  they  were  jewels  at  their  proper  uses, 
because  they  embellished  without  them¬ 
selves  arresting.  Her  anklets  served  only 
to  accentuate  the  grace  of  her  silvery  feet. 
Her  white  arms,  heavily  braceleted,  were 
not  those  of  the  American  girl-in-a-picture; 
they  had  shape.  The  ivory  breast,  the 
proud  colunm  of  the  many-necklaced  throat 
were  girlish  without  angularity;  the  red 
mouth  smiled,  but  did  not  mock;  under 
their  curling  lashes,  her  sloe  eyes  were 
frank  without  bravado,  clear  without  cyni¬ 
cism.  She  was  everything  that  had  eluded 
him — all  that,  awake,  he  had  been  stupidly 
fearful  of  remembering;  she  was  final,  she 
was  fatal,  she  was  the  June  night  made 
human. 


The  fountain  hushed  its  music  as  her 
voice  said: 

“Hello!” 

Yet  all  that  he  could  find  for  answer  was 
an  unworthy  echo:  “Hello!” 

With  a  movement  that  was  half  of  the 
reserved  Occident  and  half  oriental  abandon 
she  flung  herself  laughing  beside  him. 

“Tm  here.” 

Charley  tried  to  remember  who  he  was. 
“How  did  you  shake  Harmony  Hall?”  He 
saw  her  puzzlement.  “How  did  you  get 
here?”  he  asked. 

“Oh!”  Her  bare,  lithe  shoulders  shrugged. 
“They  know  I  can’t  get  much  farther — and 
I  am  royal.” 

“I’ll  say  you  are,”  said  Charley. 

“But  you!”  She  drew  closer  and  her 
openly  admiring  face  was  troubled.  “How 
is  it  that  you  are  here?  Don’t  you  know 
that  if  the  Sultan  learns  of  this,  it  means 
your  death?” 

Her  speech  was  a  auious  American, 
accented  as  was  no  American’s  that  he  had 
ever  heard;  her  voice  was  golden.  On  the 
whole,  he  did  not  like  to  undeceive  her  as 
to  Sidii  Yusef’s  attitude  toward  him. 

“5ir  gay<wf,”  he  began,  and  then  broke 
off.  “.4  d  astra  per  aspera's  the  motto  of  my 
state.” 

“Is  that  Greek?”  she  asked.  “I  don’t 
know  Greek.” 

“It’s  Latin,”  said  Charley,  glad  for  a 
chance  to  regain  superiority,  “and  it  means, 
‘It’s  a  long,  long  road  to  Tipperary,  but 
where  there’s  a  there’s  a  way.’  Now 
look  here!”  He  looked  around  the  sleeping 
court,  anywhere  save  at  her.  “You  want 
to  do  a  bunk,  and  I’m  the  man  to  fix  it,  but 
would  you” — he  ran  his  fingers  through  his 
hair  and  regarded  the  pool  at  their  feet— 
“would  you  mind  telling  me  first  how  a  giri 
like  you  ever  got  into  a  joint  like  this?” 

She  cupped  her  hands  around  a  face  now 
altogether  serious.  “My  aunt  brought  me!” 
“Some  aunt!”  said  Charley. 

The  girl  looked  at  him.  “It  was  nine 
years  ago — and  I  was  only  nine  years  old.” 
Buckwalter  whistled. 

“Oh,  I  know  the  kind  of  place  it  is!” 
The  girl’s  eyes  swam  in  sudden  pools  of 
unshed  tears.  “But  neither  of  us  did  then, 
and  now  she — she  wouldn’t  leave  for  any¬ 
thing.” 

It  was  terrible.  The  child  was  going  to 
cry.  That  was  not  to  be  borne.  He  felt 
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himself  a  brute,  and  suspended,  for  the 
moment,  further  inquiry. 

“All  right — all  right.  Don’t  you  bother.” 
Kansas  is  a  Puritan  state — but  oh,  Kansas, 
Kansas!  “You’re  going  to  leave  it  all  be¬ 
hind  you,”  Charley  vowed,  “with  me.” 

“I  was  going  to  leave  it  anyhow,”  she  in¬ 
sisted.  “I  believe  my  aunt  really  wanted 
me  to.  An)^ay,  I  had  it  all  arranged. 
That  was  what  was  going  on  when  those 
horses  bolted  and  I  fell  out  and — and  you 
caught  me  this  morning.  I  thought  you 
were  a  Frenchman  that  a  slave  had  prom¬ 
ised  would  help.” 

“A  Frenchman?”  asked  Charley,  a  knife 
in  his  heart.  “Paccaud?” 

“Oh,  no!  He’s  too  loyal  to  his  Majesty.” 

“Hum!”  said  Charley.  He  knew  a  bit 
about  the  Grand  Vizier’s  loyalty.  “But 
some  French  friend  of  yours?” 

“No.  We  have  no  acquaintance  outside 
the  palace.  You  are  the  first.  But  Bir- 
Wadan  is  full  of  Frenchmen  from  Algiers. 
This  was  just  some  one  that  I  had  sent  some 
diamonds  to,  so  that  he  would  get  me  away. 
The  slave  told  me  about  him.  I’ve  never 
seen  him.” 

Her  face  was  truth  itself. 

“And  you  never  will!”  said  Buckwalter. 

The  stars  hung  low,  the  breeze  sighed. 

She  and  the  rose-perfume  were  very 
close  to  him. 

“I  never  want  to  see  him — now,”  she 
said.  “Not  now  that  you  are  here.” 

There  was  a  pause,  then: 

“Do  you  like  me?”  asked  the  boy. 

“You  are  the  first  American  man  I’ve 
seen  siqce  I  came  here.  You  are  American, 
aren’t  you?” 

“You  bet  I  am!  But,”  he  insisted,  though 
her  eyes  should  have  abundantly  assured 
him,  “do  you  like  me?” 

She  [Hit  out  a  hand  as  if  to  touch  him,  and 
then  drew  it  away. 

“Yes,”  she  said. 

Well,  the  professor  could  wait  some  more, 
and  the  kingdom  could  fall!  “Do  you,”  he 
inquired,  and  nervously  cleared  his  throat, 
“do  you  know  a  poem  by  the  late  John  J. 
Ingalls  called  ‘Opportunity’?” 

She  shook  her  head  and  said,  “I  don’t 
know  much  poetry,  except  the  Amanian.” 
But  her  eyes  were  patently  unaware  of 
what  her  lips  were  uttering.  “I  don’t  know 
much  of  anything,  except  Tarzut-el-Lak- 
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kaz  and  what  my  aunt  could  teach  me.” 

“It’s  a  great  poem  by  a  great  man,” 
Charley  said,  “and  part  of  it  goes  something 
like  this.”  He  reverently  quoted: 

“  ‘I  knock  unbidden  once  at  every  gate! 

If  sleeping,  wake — if  feasting,  rise  before 
I  turn  away.  It  is  the  hour  of  fate. 

And  they  who  follow  me  reach  every  state 
Mortals  desire. 

It’s  Opportunity  talking,  you  understand.” 

“It’s  lively,”  she  said,  although  she  had 
scarcely  heard  him,  being  too  happy  in 
her  gaze. 

“Then,”  concluded  Charley,  “let’s  take  its 
advice — let’s  beat  it  now!” 

“Beat  the  poem?” 

“Climb  a  wall — and  go.” 

“I?  With — ”  Her  golden  voice  faltered. 
“With  you?” 

“I  wouldn’t  let  any  one  else  horn  in.” 

“But  where?  I  was  going  to  France  this 
morning.” 

Greatly  daring,  he  took  her  two  hands 
in  his.  “You’re  going  to  Kansas  now.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  Kansas?” 

She  nodded.  “Why,  of  course!” 

The  stars  were  magnificent  millions;  they 
were  so  bright  that  as  he  bent  to  her  through 
the  rose-aura,  he  could  see  the  tiny  veins 
that  made  twin  violets  of  her  drooping  lids. 

“You’re  the  sweetest  thing  in  aU  the 
world,”  he  said,  without  shame,  although 
he  had  always  deemed  the  man  an  ass  who 
said  such  things.  “I  love  you.  We’ve  got 
divorce  courts  in  Kansas,  and  I’m  going  to 
marry  you,  and  I  don’t  care  what — ” 

But  she  looked  up.  She  saw  something 
behind  him. 

“Run!”  she  cried. 

E  TURNED  to  see  what  it  was  against 

-*■  which  he  should  have  the  joy  of  de¬ 
fending  her,  and  she,  scarcely  poising  with 
bare  feet  ufx)n  its  rim,  leaped  the  pool  in  a 
single  bound.  His  eyes  reverted  just  in  time 
to  see  her  shoot  through  the  air,  a  flash 
of  white  limbs  and  glittering  gossamer  and 
shining  jewels,  a  dart  of  color  like  some 
tropical  bird — and  then  the  jealous  shad¬ 
ows  of  the  court  enclosed  her. 

Nor  could  he  follow.  Bounding  toward 
him,  across  his  own  side  of  the  square, 
came  three  black  giants.  There  was  a 
chance  that  they  had  not  identified  her;  he 
realized  that  his  first  duty  was  to  guard  her 
retreat. 
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“What  do  you  want?”  he  demanded. 

They  were  already  among  the  palms, 
negroes  of  the  royal  household.  One  must 
have  been  close  to  seven  feet  in  height,  and 
his  fellows  were  both  well  over  six.  Their 
naked  breasts  heaved  like  animated  bronze. 
They  halted  at  the  daring  of  his  upraised 
hand,  but  they  did  not  answer. 

In  his  excitement,  Charley  had  used  Eng¬ 
lish.  Now  he  repeated  his  inquiry  in  his 
worst  French. 

Useless;  they  understood  no  tongues  but 
their  own  and  that  of  Amana.  The  biggest 
man  advanced  another  pace. 

Buckwalter  attempted  signs.  He  wanted 
to  indicate  that  he  had  the  Sultan’s  pro¬ 
tection,  and  that  they  ought  to  know  it; 
but  the  message  was  too  subtle. 

Frowning,  the  leader  came  forward.  He 
muttered  something  to  his  companions, 
and  they  crowded  close  behind.  Charley 
bent  double;  he  made  a  battering-ram  ot  his 
head  and  torso,  and  rushed  them. 

They  were  unarmed,  being  servants  with¬ 
in  the  seraglio,  but  so  was  he  unarmed,  and 
they  were  a  trio  to  one,  and  that  one  far 
slighter  than  any  of  them.  He  struck  the 
largest  fellow  fairly  in  the  midriff,  heard 
the  air  rasp  out  of  his  victim’s  mouth,  felt 
him  totter.  He  kicked  at  sharp  shinr  and 
struck  out  blindly,  with  flaying  fists.  But, 
from  its  immediate  conception,  the  attack 
was  hopeless.  The  falling  leader’s  fingers 
encircl^  his  throat.  From  either  side, 
black  arms  that  were  as  hard  as  steel-wire 
cables  embraced  him.  The  four  men  rolled 
together  under  the  palms,  but,  when  they 
rose,  an  unwound  turban  had  secured 
Charley’s  hands  behind  him. 

As  if  he  were  a  log,  and  a  light  one,  the 
two  lesser  Nubians  bore  him  between  them 
across  the  square  toward  the  women’s  quar¬ 
ters,  of  which  the  silence  had  now  become 
that  of  a  watching  wakefulness.  The  tall¬ 
est  man  vaulted  to  the  balcony.  The  log 
was  handed  up,  its  custodians  following. 
They  took  him  through  a  window  and  stood 
him  against  a  wall  in  a  room  heavily  can-, 
opied  and  bright  with  lamps. 

The  head  servant  said  something  to  the 
others,  and  passed  through  a  swinging  cur¬ 
tain  of  gold  brocade.  To  the  Kansan,  one 
word  was  intelligible: 

“Sultana!” 

They  hadn’t  recognized  her,  then.  Char¬ 
ley  grinned:  they  hadn’t  identified  his  com¬ 


panion  and  now  she  must  be  safely  re¬ 
turned,  and  these  fellows,  mistaking  him  for 
an  ordinary  trespasser,  were  bringing  him 
to  judgment  at  her  own  hands.  They  were 
giving  him  and  the  Sultana  a  better  chance 
than  the  two  could  have  stolen. 

“I’m  most  sorry  I  put  up  a  fight,”  he 
thought.  “I  hope  I  didn’t  hurt  ’em.” 

And  then  the  smile  stiffened  on  his  freck¬ 
led  face. 

For,  from  behind  the  curtain,  came  a 
voice  that,  though  it  spoke  Hamitic,  he 
could  place  even  more  surely  than,  in  the 
mosque,  he  had  placed  Paccaud’s.  The 
tones  were  indeed  feminine,  but  far,  far 
from  being  the  golden  tones  that  he  had 
come  to  love  so  quickly,  yet  so  wholly. 
These  were  those  of  one  for  life  accustom^ 
to  command,  yet  they  were  sharp  and  high 
— and  by  no  means  yoimg. 

The  guards’  knobby  brown  knees  began 
to  bend: 

“Sultana!” 

If  this  was  the  Sultana,  who  was  the  girt 
of  the  Fountain  of  Stolen  Waters? 

'^HE  great  arm  of  the  head  servant 
appeared,  drawing  back  the  curtain. 
The  Nubians  at  Charley’s  side  knelt  and 
struck  their  foreheads  against  the  floor. 
Then,  under  that  bronze  arm,  a  woman 
entered. 

To  her  ankles  she  wore  wide  bloomers  of 
crimson  velvet,  surmounted  by  a  sort  of 
Eton  jacket  entirely  encrusted  with  pearls. 
The  Sultana’s  nose  turned  up,  and  her 
lips  turned  down;  her  hair — ^plentiful,  but 
drawn  severely  back  to  a  rakish  httle  cap 
bearing  a  p)eacock  feather — was  gray,  and 
for  its  color  her  mouth  seemed  somehow 
responsible.  Before  her  fishy  eyes  she 
moimted  the  sp>ectacles  of  the  myopic.  Her 
expression  was  not  amiable. 

Charley  labored  imder  a  severe  personal 
emotion.  In  addition  to  it,  he  realized  now 
that  this  was,  after  all,  the  woman  he  was 
really  engaged  to  kidnap.  Yes,  he  had  a 
flash  of  understanding  for  the  tyrant  of 
Amana. 

“Look  up!”  she  said. 

He  had  been  watching  her  under  what 
he  hoped  would  seem  respectably  lowered 
brows. 

“EquUablement  comtne  vous  dttes,”  he 
murmured,  and  obeyed. 

“And  don’t  try  that  hybrid  French  on 
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me,  young  man,”  her  Majesty  pursued  in 
the  English  of  his  own  land.  “I  know  what 
you  are.  You’re  an  American.” 

So  indubitably  was  she.  This  was  the 
aunt — the  terrible  aunt — of  the  girl  he 
loved,  and  the  girl  he  loved  must  be  not 
even  the  least  of  Sidi  Yusef’s  wives,  but  that 
bride-elect,  the  Little  Flower,  of  whom  faith¬ 
less  Hassan  had  spoken  in  Petros. 

The  toes  of  the  Sultana’s  slippers  ter¬ 
minated  in  rising  half-circles.  She  stamped 
one  of  them.  “An  American!”  she  repeated. 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  said  Charley. 

“What’s  your  business  here?” 

As  long  as  her  husband  played  fair,  C.J.B. 
— although  he  would  never  surrender  the 
Little  Flower — was  conunitted  to  his  side. 
“Well,”  he  said,  “I’m  a  tourist,  and  I  was 
just  taking  a  look  around — ” 

“Don’t  talk  nonsense!”  Her  words  pulled 
her  lips  still  closer  to  her  under  jaw.  “I 
had  some  men  engaged  to  do  something 
in  Bir-Wadan  this  morning,  and  you  inter¬ 
fered,  and  they  were  all  arrested.” 

“Tliat  was  an  accident.”  He  shot  her 
a  quick  glance.  “But  you’re  making  an 
admission.” 

The  Sultana  flushed.  As  a  Sultana  she 
scorned  defense,  but  she  was  also  an  Ameri¬ 
can  and  talking  to  an  American. 

“If  my  husband  is  silly  enough  to  want 
to  marry  for  the  thirteenth  time,  well — 
there’s  a  limit.  I  have  a  right  to  stop 
him.”  Through  her  thick  spectacles,  her 
eyes  gleamed  with  a  cold  finality.  “Young 
man,”  she  said,  folding  her  arms  across  that 
jacket  of  pearls,  “I’m  a  busy  woman,  and 
I  earn  what  sleep  I  can  get.  I’ve  no  time  to 
bother  with  you — ” 

“I’ll  go,”  said  Charley. 

“You  won’t,”  she  said.  “Not  yet — and 
perhaps  never.  My  husband  may  know 
nothing  about  you  directly — most  likely  he 
doesn’t — but  I  believe  you’re  in  the  Vizier’s 
pay,  and  it  comes  to  the  same  thing,  I 
guess.” 

Charley  felt  that  key  to  the  tower  of  the 
mosque  still  secure  in  his  breast  pocket. 
The  Sultana  continued: 

“You  did  enough  for  them  this  morning, 
so  I  can’t  see  why  you’re  here  now,  but  of 
course  it’s  on  some  mischief  against  me.” 

“You’re  wrong — ”  Charley  began. 

“Don’t  argue  with  me,”  she  commanded. 
She  looked  significantly  at  the  kneeling  Nu¬ 
bians.  “Now,  I  don’t  favor  capital  punish¬ 


ment,  but  you’d  better  mend  your  ways. 
The  penalty  for  being  caught  in  this  part 
of  the  house  is  death — and  I’m  still  the  Sul¬ 
tan’s  only  real  wife,  let  him  say  what  he 
likes.  Well,  I’ll  get  you  a  quiet  passage 
out  of  Tarzut-el-Lakkaz  and  Bir-Wadan  to¬ 
night  and  across  the  border  in  the  morning, 
if  you’ll  pass  me  your  word  of  honor  as  an 
American  citizen  not  to  make  me  any  more 
trouble  and  not  to  come  back.  Otherwise, 
you’ll  have  to  take  the  consequences.” 

Another  look  at  her  convinced  Char¬ 
ley  that,  short  of  the  unexpected,  she 
would  carry  out  her  implied  t^eat  if  he 
crossed  her.  She  was  an  extremely  deter¬ 
mined  and  very  able  woman. 

“All  right.  Miss  Sallie,”  he  said. 

She  jump^.  “What’s  that?” 

“All  right.  Miss  Mitchen.  You  don’t  re¬ 
member  Charley  Buckwalter,  but  none  <rf 
us  old  scholars  of  yours  in  the  Dysartown 
grammar  school  have  forgotten  you.  Only 
you  know  you  wrote  home  you’d  married  a 
Greek  on  that  trip  of  yours  and  were  living 
in  Constantinople — a  Greek  Christian  with 
no  other  wives." 

“Oh!  Oh!  Oh!" 

She  gasp>ed.  She  wheeled.  As  if  they 
were  so  many  roaches,  she  swept  the  Nu¬ 
bians  out  of  the  room.  Then  she  turned 
on  her  former  pupil  a  face  all  dangerous 
resolve. 

“I  ought  to  have  known  you;  you  gave 
me  trouble  enough  in  the  B  class.  Now,” 
she  cried,  “you’ve  got  to  stay  here.” 

Charley  walked  over  to  her.  He  had  the 
good  reporter’s  hatred  of  a  lie,  the  brave 
man’s  distaste  for  threatening  a  woman;  but 
he  was  going  to  “land  his  story”  of  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  even  if  he  had  to  sacrifice  that  of  the 
Sultana — and  he  was  going  to  get  the  Little 
Flower  at  any  price. 

“I  represent  the  Hollidaysburg  Gazette. 
I’ve  got  this  yam  to  a  friend  in  Algiers.  If 
I  don’t  turn  up  inside  of  a  week,  he’s  to 
cable  it.” 

The  blow  was  almost  physical.  She  sank 
on  a  divan.  Her  face  was  ashen,  her  near¬ 
sighted  eyes  held  tears,  and  her  mouth 
sagged. 

“I — I  had  to  write  that  letter,”  she 
sobbed.  “I — I  didn’t  want  the  home-folks 
to  know  what  I’d  done.” 

“Then,”  asked  Charley,  though  his  heart 
smote  him,  “why  did  you  do  it?” 
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She  plucked  at  a  lace  ha  Ikerchief,  pro¬ 
duced  from  somewhere  behutd  the  rampart 
of  pearls. 

“How  do  I  know?  He  was  so  rich,  and 
there  was  the  easy  time — at  least  I  expect¬ 
ed  it’d  be  easy.  I  was  like  all  unmarried 
women  over — over — twenty-five;  I  was  fool 
enough  to  want  a  husband. 

“So  when  the  Sultan  was  at  our  hotel  in 
Cairo,  I  made  up  my  mind  I’d  meet  royalty, 
and  I — I  just  spoke  to  him.  It  wasn’t  mod¬ 
est,  but  he  had  lovely  eyes,  and  he  looked 
like  a  perfect  gentleman.  He  was  one,  too, 
in  those  days.  Well,  an  English  girl  at  his 
university  had  refus^  him  because  he  was 
so  dark — ^but  the  Amanians  are  Cauca¬ 
sians,  you  know,  even  if  they  don’t  run  to 
blue  eyes  and  golden  hair — and  you  remem¬ 
ber  I  was  a  r^  blonde.”  She  dabbed  her 
lids  with  the  bit  of  lace.  “He  was  single 
then,  but  once  he  began  marrying,  he  didn’t 
know  where  to  stop.  He’s  afraid  of  me,  but 
I  just  can’t  control  him  in  that.  I  wouldn’t 
have  this  known  in  Dysartown  for  all  the 
world!” 

She  mentioned  her  niece.  The  girl  had 
been  a  recent  orphan  in  Indianapolis,  with 
none  to  care  for  her  save  this  school-teacher 
who  gathered  her  up  on  the  way  to  New 
York. 

“I  thought  my  marriage’d  be  so  good  for 
her.  Nine  years  ago,  I  didn’t  know  what 
a  palace  was  like.  It’s  a — a  garden  of 
intrigue.” 

Upon  that  word,  Charley’s  journalistic 
soul  pounced;  his  journalistic  memory 
jumped  after  it.  Ftfteen  years  ago,  the 
woman  who  was  now  Sultana  of  Amana 
wanted  to  be  principial  of  the  Dysartown 
High  School;  the  present  ornament  of  Wuf- 
ford,  being  superintendent,  prevented  the 
appointment;  thereafter  she  refused  to 
speak  to  hkn.  And  now?  How  did  Char¬ 
ley  know  the  savant  to  be  the  author  of 
those  tappings?  How  did  he  know  the  doc¬ 
tor  was  alive?  This  woman  looked  soft 
enough  for  the  moment;  a  few  minutes 
since,  she  had  threatened  him  with  death. 

“Miss  Mitchen — I  mean  madam” — he 
pointed  an  accusing  forefinger — “have  you 
killed  Professor  McReynolds?” 

“So  you  know  about  that,  too?”  The 
tears  overflowed. 

“What — you  did  it?” 

“No,  of  course  I  haven’t  killed  him,  the 
tyrannical  old  pedagogue!  He  had  some 
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Amanian  workmen  over  there  in  Petros, 
and  one  of  them  told  him  enough  about  me 
so  that  he  guessed  who  I  was.  The  news 
came  back  to  me,  and  I  couldn’t  let  him  go 
home  with  that  story!” 

“Is  this  true?” 

“Certainly.” 

He  believed  that  he  could  see  it  was. 
“Well  taken  care  of?” 

“He’s  only  locked  up,  and  I  never  saw  a 
man  eat  so  much;  it  makes  talk,  and  the 
Sultan’s  sure  to  hear  about  it.”  Then  the 
sense  of  her  own  plight  again  shook  her. 
She  clasped  her  hands.  “Oh,  Charley  Buck- 
walterl  You  won't  publish  that  article  about 
me,  will  you?” 

There  came  a  heavily  freighted  pause 
between  them.  C.J.B.  broke  his  record  for 
quick  thinking.  By  abandoning  the  story 
of  the  Sultana,  he  might  secure  the  Little 
Flower  and  the  professor — and  keep  his 
word  to  Sidi  Yusrf  as  well.  This  woman 
should  prepare  her  niece’s  escape,  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  and  his  own,  and  then  he  would  carry 
her  away  with  the  others;  she  would  never 
be  happy  in  Amana,  anyhow,  and  he,  being 
a  correct  young  man,  preferred  a  chaperon 
until  the  marriage  and  saw  for  his  half¬ 
oriental  bride  some  western  educational  ad¬ 
vantages,  in  a  resident  mother-in-law  there¬ 
after.  When  he  spoke,  it  was  in  the  tone  of 
a  victorious  genei^  announcing  his  terms. 

“^^OU  want  your  niece  kidnaped,  so’s 

^  the  Sultan  won’t  marry  her.  Well, 
I’ll  kidnap  her  and  marry  her  into  the  bar¬ 
gain.  You  know  me,  and  you  know  my 
references  are  O.K.  I’ll  lull  the  story  about 
you  and  make  the  professor  promise  not  to 
tell  it;  he’ll  owe  that  for  his  rescue,  and  all 
I  need  for  the  Gazette  is  just  a  good  account 
of  a  kidnaping,  with  no  reasons  given,  ex¬ 
cept  some-idea  of  a  ransom.  W^,  I’ll  do 
all  this,  if  you’ll  promise  me  an  auto  and 
passes  and  a  road  map  and  keep  the  gates 
clear — but,  whether  you  want  to  or  not, 
you’ve  got  to  turn  Dr.  McReynolds  over 
to  me.” 

He  had  lately  thought  of  her  as  an  able 
and  determined  woman,  yet  he  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  calm  with  which  she  received 
this  bargaining  for  her  niece’s  hand.  To  be 
sure,  she  was  probably  jealous  of  the  girl, 
but  he  had  counted  on  some  other  token  of 
emotion  than  the  quick  gleam  of  her  myopic 
eyes  that  was  all  she  vouchsafed,  and 
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although  he  was  grown  into  a  man  of  his 
word,  he  could  remember  no  reason  for  his 
former  teacher  to  expect  that  development. 
Her  sole  objection  was: 

“I  said  that  I’d  get  you  out  of  here  right 
away.  I  couldn’t  manage  three  p)eople 
at  this  hour  of  the  night — not  without 
warning.” 

“Tomorrow  night’ll  do.” 

She  stood  up.  She  seemed  to  be  think¬ 
ing  it  over. 

“Will  you  trust  me  implicitly?”  she  asked 
of  Charley,  and  she  came  close  to  him. 

“As  long,”  he  answered,  “as  you  do  me.” 

Then  she  threw  her  arms  aroimd  his 
neck  and,  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  began  to 
scream. 

Charley  did  not  require  a  knowledge  of 
the  local  language  in  order  to  understand 
the  burden  of  those  terrific  yells.  It  was 
the  Hamitic  for  “Help!” 

He  tried  to  wriggle  free.  She  clung  the 
closer. 

“Stop  it!”  he  commanded.  He  loathed 
treachery,  he  loathed  still  more  the  thought 
that  anybody  could  succeed  in  deceiving  the 
great  C.J.B.  “What  do  you  think  you’re 
trying  to  do?”  And  then  he  wrenched  an 
arm  free  and  clapp>ed  his  hand  over  her 
<^n  mouth. 

She  flung  back  her  head,  but  his  gagging 
palm  pressed  after  it.  Her  cap  came  off  and 
its  peacock  feather  cavorted  half  across  the 
room.  Then  the  three  recently  dismissed 
Nubians  plunged  through  the  up>-flung 
curtain. 

The  Sultana  sprang  aside.  The  blacks 
precipitated  themselves  upon  Charley.  He 
leaped  back  and  knocked  over  a  tabouret, 
that  rolling  toward  them,  tripped  two  of 
them  and  sent  them  crashing  to  the  floor. 

Bare  feet  pounded  in  a  run  on  tiles.  Char¬ 
ley’s  boots  stamped  on  the  toes  of  the  third 
black  who  held  him  in  a  clinch.  The  fellow 
cried  out  and  let  go,  blundering  backward 
a  step  against  his  advancing  companions. 
Buckwalter  had  got  a  leg  through  the  win¬ 
dow  when  a  second  party  of  guards  burst 
into  the  room. 

He  was  too  late  now;  these  men  were 
armed,  and  their  leader — it  was  that  brother 
of  Hassan  who  had  conducted  Charley  to 
the  Sultan  earlier  in  the  day — shouldered 
forward.  He  raised  a  flaming  scimitar 
above  the  Kansan’s  red  head. 

The  Sultana  had  started  erect  Her 


shrieks  had  subsided.  Charley  called  to  her: 

“If  anything  happ)ens  to  me,  my  friend’ll 
file  that  cable.” 

It  was  not,  however,  the  Sultana  that 
stayed  the  scimitar’s  descent;  it  was  a  tired 
voice  from  the  curtain  that  made  death 
draw  away.  Sidi  Yusef  had  come  in. 

“What’s  all  the  infernal  racket  about?” 

He  spoke  English  and  addressed  the  uni¬ 
verse  at  large.  He  was  stuffing  back  into 
his  p>ajamas  jxKket  a  paper  bag  that  bulged 
with  chocolate  buds,  but  the  strength  of  his 
bare  words  was  mocked  by  the  lassitude  of 
his  tone,  and  he  evinced  a  marked  disin¬ 
clination  to  draw  the  fire  of  his  wife. 

Nevertheless,  that  lady  was  not  to  be 
evaded.  She  walked  straight  up  to  him. 

“Where  on  earth  have  you  been?”  she 
demanded.  “I  thought  you  would  never 
come!  I  might  be  murdered  in  my  bed,  for 
all  you’d  care.”  She  paused  not  for  a  re¬ 
ply  to  her  question — gave  no  opportunity 
for  defense  against  her  accusation.  “What’s 
the  racket,  indeed!”  The  Sultana  mimicked 
the  Oxford  speech  and  intonation  of  her 
spouse.  “Can’t  you  see  for  yourself? 
What  you  call  the  sanctity  of  the  harem 
has  been  violated — that’s  what  the  racket 
is.”  She  pointed  to  Charley.  “Look  at 
that  desperate  man  over  there!” 

Sidi  Yusef  was  mildly  relieved  to  consider 
somebody  other  than  the  lady.  He  pat¬ 
tered  to  Charley. 

“I  say,  you  Liow,  it  won’t  do.  It  won’t 
do  at  all.” 

Buckwalter  searched  that  face  for  some 
signal,  some  expression  of  their  private  un¬ 
derstanding.  If  any  had  been  forthcoming, 
the  Sultana  prevented  it.  She  pushed  her 
way  between  them. 

“There’s  no  sense  talking  to  him  like  that. 
I’m  glad  none  of  these  colored  men  can 
understand  English!  Why  do  you  talk  at 
all?  You  know  what  the  punishment  is  for 
this.  You  know  what  happened  to  that 
Italian  year  before  last.  What’s  the  matter 
with  you?  Can’t  you  protect  your  wife?” 

“Wives,”  corrected  Charley,  beginning  to 
recover  himself. 

“  IIJ' OLD  your  tongue!”  snapp)ed  the  for- 
mer  Miss  Mitchen.  “There’s  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  law  covering  your  offense — 
no  excuses.  Before  sunset  tomorrow,  young 
man,  you’ll  have  to  die.” 

“But,  my  dear!”  said  the  Sultan. 
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“Sidi!”  said  his  wife.  That  was  all,  but 
she  said  it  effectually. 

As  for  Charley,  he  was  not  her  husband. 
Said  he:  “Unless  I  tell  what  I  know,  why, 
by  sunset  tomorrow  there  won’t  be  any  sul¬ 
tanate.  There’s  going  to  be  a  revolution, 
only  I’ve  got  the  revolutionists  shut  up. 

I  heard  them  plotting  in  the  mosque  and  I 
locked  them  in  a  tower.” 

“Quite  impossible.” 

“I  tell  you  I  heard  ’em.” 

“And  you — one  man,  by  Jove! — you 
mean  to  say — ” 

Charley  got  out  the  key.  “If  you  don’t 
believe  me,  come  and  look  for  yourself.” 

But  the  Sultana  stamped  her  foot. 

“Sidi,  you  would  always  let  anybody  but 
me  talk  you  around  to  anything.  I  don’t 
believe  a  word  he  says,  but  if  it’s  true  we 
can  prove  it  later.  Just  now  we’ve  got  to 
deal  with  him,  and  no  matter  what  he’s 
dcme  in  the  mosque,  he’s  got  to  go  into  the 
crypt  of  it  now — he’s  got  to  die  tomorrow.” 

An  able  and  determined  woman:  Char¬ 
ley  remembered  his  appraisal  of  her.  She 
looked  now  at  her  husband,  with  scornful 
resolution — at  her  former  pupil  with  no  ex¬ 
pression  whatsoever. 

“Sallie — ”  said  the  Sultan  deprecatingly. 

“Now,  listen!”  cried  Charley.  “If  either 
(me  of  you  tries  any  rough  stuff  on  me — 
well,  I  know  a  lot  about  each  of  you  that 
the  other  don’t,  and,  cloches  d’enfer,  I’ll  spill 
more  beans  for  you — ” 

She  called  one  of  her  slaves,  whose  browm 
palm  promptly  stopped  Buckwalter’s  mouth 
as  Buckwalter  had  lately  essayed  to  stop 
the  Sultana’s. 

“^T^HERE’S  one  thing  I’d  like  to  say,” 
remarked  C.J.B.  There  was  nob^y 
at  hand  to  serve  as  audience,  much  less  pre¬ 
vent  him.  “Rising  to  a  point  of  personal 
privilege,  I’d  like  to  go  on  record  that,  when 
I  get  out  of  t^  jail.  I’ll  fix  Miss  Sallie 
Mitchen’s  feet  for  her,  if  I  have  to  lose  the 
professor  and  throw  down  the  Gazette  and 
give  up  everything  but  the  Little  Flower  to 
put  it  across.” 

He  was  in  a  vaulted  cellar  under  the 
Mosque  of  Hakim  ibn  Sina,  the  Ancestor, 
and  there  did  not  appear  much  probability 
of  his  ever  making  good  the  threat.  With 
that  hand  tight  upon  his  mouth  through¬ 
out  the  journey,  the  Sultana’s  Nubian 
guards  had  conducted  him  to  the  front  en- 
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trance  of  the  Moslem  pile,  led  him  through 
its  pillared  porch,  started  him  down  a  flight 
of  stone  steps,  set  a  dim  lantern  on  one  of 
them,  and  then  retired,  locking  the  stair 
door  behind  him  and  leaving  him  in  her 
Majesty’s  private  prison. 

Charley  addressed  the  closed  door  as 
symbolic  of  the  Sultana: 

“If  your  husband  wasn’t  just  an  oyster — 
if  he  had  any  backbone — if  he  wasn’t  scared 
half  to  death  of  you — ” 

He  stopped.  In  an  alcove  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  st(X)d  the  four-legged  frame  of  a 
native  bedstead,  an  angareb  with  matting 
woven  across  it  by  way  of  mattress.  On 
it  lay  a  thin  blanket  in  such  a  heap  as  a 
man  might  have  left  it  rising. 

Then  Charley  argued  that  he  ought  not 
to  be  alone.  IE  this  crypt  was  indeed  the 
Sultana’s  jail,  a  fellow  sufferer  from  her 
dread  of  Kansas  gossip — Professor  McReyn- 
olds,  no  less — should  be  somewhere  near  by. 

Scrape — scrape — tap-tap. 

He  was! 

Charley  rounded  a  thick  pillar.  The 
great  subterranean  chamber  spread  out 
before  him,  fairly  well  lighted  by  seven 
hanging  lamps.  At  its  eastern  end,  with 
an  open  clasp-knife  in  his  heavily  veined 
fist,  a  tiny,  bald-headed  man  stopp)ed  be¬ 
fore  the  wall,  from  which  a  stretch  of  white¬ 
wash  had  b^n  scraped,  revealing  designs 
in  still  bright  mosaics. 

“Gkxxi  evening,”  said  Charley. 

“Go  away,”  said  the  old  man.  He  did 
not  run  or  turn  his  head. 

“My  name’s  Buckwalter,”  said  Charley. 
“I  represent  the  HoUidaysburg  Gazette." 

The  professor  spun  around.  He  trotted 
forward.  He  wore  homed  glasses  and  had 
a  white  beard  streaked  with  yellow. 

“My  dear  sir — my  dear  sir.  You  came 
upx>n  me  at  a  most  inopp>ortune  time,  but 
anybody  from  Pottawatomie  County — ” 
He  closed  his  knife  and  absent-mindedly 
dropping  it,  began  to  shake  hands.  “In  a 
very  short  time,  I  shall  feel  free  to  tell  you 
of  something  that  will  give  the  Gazette  news 
calculated  to  startle  the  whole  world.” 

“I’ll  tell  the  world  you  will.” 

“And  make  Stanford  and  Harvard,  Yale 
and  Chicago  forever  envious  of  Wufford.” 

“Collies?  I  don’t  get  y<fu.” 

“But  just  now  you  must  wait  a  little — ex¬ 
ercise  a  little  p>atience;  science  has  to  prove 
each  step  before  she  takes  it,  she  should 
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never  be  premature.  Sit  down,  Mr. — 
Mr.—” 

“Buckwalter,  C.  J.  I  used  to  be  with 
the  Lumleyville  Globe,  but  it  was  too  slow 
for  me.” 

“Well,  sit  down,  Mr.  Buckwalter.  I’m 
afraid  there  are  no  chairs,  but  that  stone 
in  the  comer  is  very  comfortable.  When 
did  you  leave  home,  and  what  was  the  news 
then?”  The  Doctor  of  Philology  and  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Architecture  motioned  his  interviewer 
to  an  ancient  block. 

Generally  C.J.B.  was  too  good  a  news¬ 
paper  man  to  hurry  what,  borrowing  a  tech¬ 
nical  term  from  life  insurance,  he  called 
a  “prospect”;  generally,  too,  he  would  have 
yielded  to  no  man  in  a  desire  to  talk  of 
Pottawatomie.  He  could  appreciate  the 
professor’s  scholastic  enthusiasms  if  they 
led  to  “copy”  and  could  share  his  county 
loyally  if  it  led  nowhere.  But  the  imme¬ 
diate  circumstances  were  peculiar.  Charley 
studied  the  wall.  There  had  been  several 
attacks  upon  it,  but  as  far  as  he  could  see, 
not  one  so  much  as  penetrated  the  mosaics 
that  seemed  everywhere  to  underlie  the 
whitewash. 

“How’s  the  tunnel  getting  on?” 

“The  tunnel?” 

“Why,  yes!  You’re  digging  out,  jiren’t 
you?” 

Dr.  McReynolds  shook  his  yellow- 
streaked  beard  and  smiled  sadly. 

“I  suppose  boys  always  will  be  impetuous. 
My  students  are;  I  dare  say  I  was  once  so. 
Well,  well,  Mr.  Buckwalter,  you’ve  found 
me,  and  if  you  give  your  word  not  to 
publish  anything  until  I’m  ready.  I’ll  tell 
you  my  secret.” 

■^TOBODY  inside  Tarzut-el-Lakkaz  that 
night  wanted  anything  printed;  C.J.B. 
wonder^  how  they  thought  a  newspaper 
man  earned  his  pay.  Still  Charley,  having 
no  means  of  escape,  was  eager  to  leam  those 
of  his  fellow  prisoner;  and,  after  all,  “until 
I  am  ready”  was  a  clause  of  promise;  the 
professor  would  manifestly  be  “ready”  as 
soon  as  he  was  free,  and  C.J.B.  couldn’t 
publish  anything  until,  if  ever,  he  was. 

“I  give  you  my  word,”  he  said. 

“FaithfuUy?’^ 

“Sure!”  He  must  leam  how  to  get  out  of 
this  place.  Dr.  McReynolds  looked  about, 
to  assure  himself  that  there  were  no  eaves¬ 
droppers.  He  was  quite  safe.  These  two 


Americans  were  the  sole  tenants  of  the 
Sultana’s  jail. 

“First,”  he  said,  tapping  off  the  point 
on  the  index  finger  of  his  left  hand  with  the 
index  finger  of  his  right,  “note  that  at  the 
burning  of  the  Alexandrian  Library  by 
Amru — the  later  library  of  course — there 
began  a  series  of  losses  to  history  that  cul¬ 
minated  eight  hundred  and  thirteen  years 
later,  when  Constantinople  fell  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  both  Ducas  and  Hody  de 
Graecis,  120,000  more  volumes  disappeared. 
Not  a  single  reliable  map  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  remained,  and  all  geographies  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  end  of  the  Dark  Ages  have 
depended  on  a  few  medieval  sketches,  drawn 
from  tradition  and  preserved  in  the  Vatican 
and  British  Museum.  These  I  have  always 
contended  to  be  radically  inaccurate.” 

Charley,  vainly  trying  to  guess  what  was 
coming,  nodded. 

“They  agree,”  continued  the  professor, 
“upon  only  one  point:  that  the  boundaries 
of  New  Rome  never  extended  south  of 
about  34  degrees  on  the  occidental  side  of 
the  ninth  eastern  meridian.  Amana,  as 
you  know,  is  some  miles  farther  south  and 
west;  yet” — he  nodded  to  his  wall  scrap¬ 
ings — “I  have  found  proof  that  this  mosque 
was  once  a  Byzantine  Christian  Church, 
and  I  have  come  upon  an  inscription 
armoimcing  that  the  money  for  its  erection 
was  donated  by  ‘Our  Lord  the  Emperor’ 
— an  inscription  surmounted  by  the  chirrho 
of  the  Constantinian  Cross!” 

C.J.B.  looked  at  him  glassily. 

“Well?”  he  inquired. 

“Well” — the  savant’s  triumph  could  make 
him  charitable  to  ignorance — “all  existing 
geographies  of  the  Eastern  Empire  wrill  be 
shown  to  be  wrong  by  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Wufford  University.” 

“Yes,  I  see,”  said  Charley.  “It’s  a  good 
story,  but — ”  Then  a  glance  at  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  rapt  face  demonstrated  the  folly  of 
trying  to  hurry  a  scientific  f)assion.  Dr. 
McReynolds  would  lead  up  to  his  plan  for 
escape  only  in  his  own  way. 

“Point  one,”  said  the  professor.  “Now 
for  point  two,  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
native  language  of  this  country.  It  is 
Hamitic.  Do  you  know  it,  Mr.  Buck- 
waiter?” 

“I  know  they  call  it  that,  but  I  don’t 
speak  it,  if  that’s  what  you  mean.” 

“Don’t  sp)eak  it?  Really?  That’s  a 
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pity.  However,  I  may  tell  you  that  the 
ethnologists  of  Europe  and  America  have 
been  for  years  acrimoniously  divided  over 
the  question:  ‘Do,  or  do  not,  the  Hamites 
derive  from  the  Egyptians?’  In  a  papyrus 
that  I  found  under  this  plaster,  in  the 
pursuit  of  my  other  researches,  I  have  come 
jCTOss  a  statement — ” 

Charley  bent  to  him:  “That  tells  some 
secret  jiassage?” 

“Not  at  all!”  There  was  a  touch  of 
annoyance  in  Dr.  McReynolds’s  voice. 
“That  speaks  of  a  chest  buried  somewhere 
here,  in  which  the  first  Sultan  of  Amana, 
for  whom  this  mosque  was  named  and  who 
himself  claimed  to  be  of  the  Koreish,  the 
tribe  of  the  Prophet,  narrates  the  story  of 
iriience  his  people  came  and  how  they  came 
here.  I  have  only  to  find  that  chest,  and 
very  likely  I  shall  have  contributed  abso¬ 
lutely  new  and  authentic  testimony  to  the 
controversy  of  the  Hamites’  origin.”  His 
momentary  asperity  disappear^  at  the 
thought.  “And  this  by  a  citizen  of  Potta¬ 
watomie  County!  What  wiil  the  Gazette  say 
to  that?” 

Charley’s  patience  snapped. 

“It  won’t  know,  if  I  don’t  tell  it!”  he 
cried.  “And  how  am  I  to  do  that  as  long 
as —  Look  here,  I’m  a  prisoner,  too,  and 
idiat  I  want  to  know  b  how  to  get  out.” 

“A  prisoner?”  The  doctor  polbhed  his 
^)ectacles  and  smilingly  replaced  them.  “Ah, 
then  you  can  help  me  in  my  excavations.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  help  you  in  your  ex¬ 
cavations.  I  haven’t  time.  You  may  be 
a  lifer,  but  I’m  in  the  death-ceUs;  and  I’ve 
got  to  make  a  getaway  before  tomorrow 
evening!  I  wish  that  I  hadn’t  been  such  a 
fool  as  to  tell  on  those  revolutionbts!  I’m 
sick  of  Amana.  I’ve  seen  everything  I 
want  to  see,  except  a  dancing  deirish,  and 
I  bet  he  wouldn’t  be  up  to  the  Russian 
Ballet.  Somehow  or  other,  I’m  going  to 
get  out — and  I’ll  take  you  along  witli  me. 
I  am  going  to  set  you  free!” 

But  again,  and  now  amazingly.  Professor 
McReynolds  shook  his  head. 

“Nothing  would  induce  me  to  leave,”  he 
said,  “before  I  secured  this  evidence  in  the 
matter  of  Hamitic  origins.” 

P' HARLEY  faced  the  professor  with  a 

“The  trouble  with  me  is,  I’ve  got  too 
much  faith  in  human  nature,”  he  said,  “I 
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ought  to  have  expected  this  from  you.  I 
admit  I  didn’t,  but  I  ought  to  have.  After 
sixteen  or  seventeen  hours’  sight-seeing 
around  Tarzut-el-Lakkaz,  it  wasn’t  reason¬ 
able  of  me  to  hope  for  a  glimmer  of  in¬ 
telligence  from  any  of  the  patients — except 
me.  I  beg  your  pardon.” 

Dr.  McReynolds  only  continued  to  shake 
his  yellow-streaked  beard. 

Somewhere  overhead,  there  was  the  noise 
of  a  heavy  door  opening.  Charley  couldn’t 
heed  it. 

They  exercised  their  conflicting  theories 
of  logic.  At  last  C.J.B.  said: 

“Dr.  McReynolds,  I’ve  come  a  good 
many  hundred  miles  out  of  my  way  to 
rescue  you:  I’ve  promised  myself  to  rescue 
you;  in  my  own  mind,  I’ve  promised  the 
HoUidaysburg  Gazette  to  rescue  you — and 
now  rescued  you’ve  got  to  be.” 

“How?”  ventured  the  professor. 

As  Charley  had  no  plan,  thb  was  a 
pointed  question.  He  did  not  hesitate. 

“Never  you  mind  how,”  he  began. 
“There’s  somebody  else  that  would  like  to 
know  how,  too,  and  that’s  the  Sultana.  She 
thinks  she  can  put  anything  over  on  me, 
the  way  she  used  to  do  when  I  was  in  her 
school;  she’ll  find  out  her  mistake  and  so’ll 
you.” 

But  it  was  a  poor  bluff,  and  he  knew  it. 
He  was  almost  glad  when  the  doctor  said: 
“Hush!” 

Another  door  had  opened.  Slow  steps 
were  descending  the  stairs  to  the  crypt. 

“Now,  who  do  you  suppose  that  can  be?” 
asked  the  professor,  patently  in  dread  of 
another  rescuer. 

“I  don’t  suppose;  I  know,”  said  Charley. 
Naturally,  it  would  be  the  Sultana,  seek¬ 
ing  the  necessary  private  interview  with 
him. 

He  debated  how  he  could  ever  explain 
that  Algerian  fable  to  her.  He  heard  a 
group  of  men  leaving  the  mosque;  the 
revolutionists,  of  course. 

“I  might  have  known  she  was  mixed  up 
in  that,  too,”  thought  Charley. 

The  descending  footfalls  on  the  crypt 
stairs  continued,  and  presently  Sidi  Yusef, 
in  tweeds  again,  as  weary  as  a  somnambulist 
and  without  a  chocolate  bud  visible,  ad¬ 
vanced  toward  her  Majesty’s  prisoners. 

“Who  b  it?”  whispered  Dr.  McReynolds. 
“He  has  the  Koreish  green  in  his  turban.” 

The  professional  brain  of  the  great 
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C.J.B.  worked  with  the  speed  and  quiet  of 
a  thoroughly  oiled  electric  fan. 

“I  told  you  I  knew  who  it  was,”  he  said. 
“It’s  a  fellow  that’ll  pull  you  out  of  here  by 
your  whiskers,  if  I  give  him  the  high  sign. 
Get  over  there  in  a  comer  and  be  good.” 

That  impudence  was  sufficient.  The  scien¬ 
tist  trotted  into  the  shadows,  and  Charley 
put  him  out  of  earshot  by  himself  advanc¬ 
ing  to  the  Sultan. 

“What’s  that  chap  doing  down  here?” 
asked  Sidi  Yusef. 

In  a  low  voice,  Charley  told  him  as  much 
as  it  seemed  wise  that  he  should  know;  but 
the  Sultan  gave  small  attention  to  his 
answer.  The  inquiry  had  been  purely  in¬ 
stinctive;  the  royal  mind  was  occupied  with 
its  own  troubles,  and  the  royal  eyes  rumi¬ 
nated  over  Charley  as  those  of  Newton 
must  have  ruminated  over  the  dog  that  had 
destroyed  his  invaluable  papers.  When, 
however,  he  spoke  again,  it  was  with  none 
of  the  resignation  of  Diamond’s  master. 

“Well,”  he  demanded,  “you’ve  managed 
to  get  us  all  into  a  jolly  mess,  haven’t 
you?” 

15  UCKW ALTER  safely  assumed  that  his 
^  arch-enemy  would  not  have  changed 
her  story  as  to  how  the  intrusion  into  her 
rooms  had  been  effected.  It  was  safer  for 
Charley’s  hopes,  anyhow;  he  did  not  then 
want  the  jealous  Sultan  to  know  of  the 
Little  Flower’s  presence  at  the  Fountain  of 
Stolen  Waters. 

“You  said  I  was  to  kidnap  the  Sultana,” 
he  protested,  “and  how  was  I  to  kidnap  her 
if  I  didn’t  go  and  get  her.” 

“Bally  rot!”  said  Sidi  Yusef.  “You 
knew  very  well  you  couldn’t  carry  her 
away  without  any  help — eh,  what?  I  told 
you  to  wait  for  further  word  from  me.” 

This  reasoning  was  too  sound  for  comfort. 
Charley  said  nothing. 

“And  I  told  you,  you  know,”  sighed  the 
Sultan,  “what  would  happen  to  you  if  you 
failed.”  He  seated  himself  crosslegged  on 
a  heap  of  masonry.  “Eh — what?” 

“Anyway,”  pleaded  Charley,  standing 
before  him  like  a  criminal  who  has  been 
asked  if  he  has  anything  to  say  before  sen¬ 
tence  is  pronounced,  “I  turned  up  that 
revolutionary  conspiracy  for  you — ” 

“Indeed,  you  did,  my  lad!”  Sidi  Yusef’s 
dull-ringed  fingers  laced  and  interlaced. 
“And  I’ve  just  liberated  those  chaps  at  the 


risk  of  a  most  awful  dressing.  Of  course 
the  Vizier’s  plotting  my  overthrow — and  a 
handsome  price  I  had  to  pay  him  out  of 
the  privy-purse  to  get  him  to  do  it,  too.” 

“i  didn’t  know  the  job  of  cooking  up 
revolutions  was  included  in  a  premier’s 
portfolio.” 

“There  are  quite  a  number  of  things  you 
don’t  know — eh?  You’ve  seen  the  Sultana; 
wouldn’t  she  leave  me  like  a  shot  if  I  lost 
my  throne?” 

“But  I  was  to  get  her  away.” 

“When  you  come  to  my  age,  Mr.  Buck- 
waiter,  you’ll  know  better  than  to  use  only 
one  means  at  a  time  to  coerce  a  woman. 
Besides,  do  you  think  my  other  respon¬ 
sibilities  make  life  easy?  I  don’t  care  a 
fig  for  the  sultanate,  and  that’s  a  fact.  I 
don’t  want  to  be  a  tyrant  any  more.  It’s 
too  hard  work,  and  it’s  telling  on  me.  I 
wasn’t  properly  educated  for  it;  the  day  of 
this  sort  of  thing’s  passed — and  I’ve 
at  the  infernal  grind  long  enough  to  have 
earned  a  rest.” 

The  Sultan’s  haggard  eyes  roved  over 
the  crypt. 

“It  does  me  good  to  find  somebody  I  can 
tell  the  truth  to.  Rain  or  shine,  I  have  to 
work  a  twenty-four-hour  day  and  make 
ten  changes  of  clothes.  Going  to  mosque, 
riding  in  state,  trying  new  motor-cars,  re¬ 
viewing  the  army,  issuing  decrees,  revoking 
stupid  old  laws  and  making  stupid  new  ones, 
receiving  clever  diplomats  that  rob  me, 
personally  judging  half  the  tuppenny  rows 
between  worthless,  lying,  long-wind^  suit¬ 
ors,  where  neither  party’s  in  the  right  and 
nobody  can  possibly  be  satisfied,  swallowing 
flattery,  and  dodging  assassination  from 
sunrise  to  sunrise.  I  don’t  get  a  minute  to 
myself.  Privacy?  Why,  there  are  three 
heads  of  three  sep)arate  tribes  whose  hered¬ 
itary  honor  it  is  to  take  turns  standing 
around  my  bed  whenever  I  try  to  get  a 
night’s  rest!” 

This  was  the  man  that  Charley  had 
thought  of  as  “having  it  pretty  soft”! 

“Why  don’t  you  abdicate?” 

The  sincerity  of  Sidi  Yusef’s  voice  had 
been  unmistakable.  This  was  probably 
the  first  occasion  since  he  came  into  power 
that  he  had  been  able  to  talk  of  his  position 
with  frankness,  and  he  meant  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  Tonight  he  was  at  that  stage 
of  engrossment  in  private  difficulties,  at 
which  anybody  will  talk  to  any  listener. 
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Charley’s  query  recalled  their  relative  po- 
gtions  no  more  than  momentarily. 

“I’m  talking  to  you  like  this,  you  know, 
because  you’re  probably  going  to  die  today, 
ind  so  I  might  as  well  answer  that  question, 
too— eh?  People  think  that  because  a  man 
is  a  monarch,  he  isn’t  a  man.  They’re 
wrong.  Well,  then,  I’m  afraid  to  abdicate 
and  that’s  flat.  She  won’t  let  me.  Oh, 
you  may  smile” — Charley  hadn’t  smiled — 
"but  if  you  do,  you  don’t  know  her.  I 
don’t  fear  anytWng  on  earth  but  her  cat, 
and  her  tongue — and  now  I’ll  have  to  lie  to 
her  about  Paccaud’s  plot  and  she’ll  probably 
atch  me  in  the  lie!” 

He  looked  moodily  before  him.  Then  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  added:  “For 
nine  years  I  haven’t  cared  a  button  whether 
1  liv^  or  died — not  a  button.” 

He  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  his 
official  life  was  little  except  tiresome  rou¬ 
tine;  now  he  revealed  that  his  domestic 
existence  was  worse. 

“I  believe  I  might  bear  up  if  it  wasn’t  for 
that  bally  brute,  but  she  keeps  it  because 
she  can  scare  me  with  it.  I  had  one  poi¬ 
soned.  I  shall  never  try  thai  again.  She 
was— I  should  rather  have  been  in  jail!” 

“You  were  brave  about  one  thing,”  Char¬ 
ley  reminded  him.  “You  married  again — 
several  times.” 

‘That  was  hoping  against  hope.  Each 
time,  I  thought,  you  know,  it  might  put  her 
back  up  so  that  she’d  make  a  bolt.” 

CTEP  by  step,  they  had  advanced  to  the 
topic  that  Charley  wished,  beyond  all 
others,  to  touch  upon. 

“You  felt  that  way  even  about — about 
her  niece?” 

“Of  course  I  did!  1  didn’t  want  to  marry 
her  niece.  Haven’t  I  told  you  I  never 
wanted  to  marry  anybody  again — not 
really?  Only,  you  see,  I  ^d  think  she 
wouldn’t  stand  that.” 

Another  step  sounded  on  the  stair;  p>ale 
M.  Paccaud,  somewhat  wilted  about  the 
collar  by  his  confinement  in  the  torrid 
tower,  tiptoed  down  the  crypt. 

“Your  Majesty — ” 

“Yes,  yes^”  said  the  Sultan.  “I’m 
coming.” 

“Your  Majesty  must  be  in  your  bedroom 
when  the  revolution  begins.  It  is  essential. 
I  have  just  got  rid  of  the  hereditary  guard, 
sire.” 
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“What  does  the  Sultana  say?” 

“She  has  been  told  that  we  have  all  been 
imprisoned.” 

The  Sultan  reluctantly  rose. 

“But  look  here,”  Charley  protested — he 
had  unearthed  an  essential  fact  concerning 
the  Little  Flower  and  could  now  spare  a 
little  attention  to  his  own  dileimna.  “What 
about  me?” 

“If  the  revolution  succeeds,”  said  the 
Sultan,  ‘T’ll  pack  you  off  instantly,  and  you’ll 
have  to  seize  her  from  the  rebels — who 
have — er — consented  to  surrender  her — and 
take  Ler  along.  Didn’t  I  tell  you  you  were 
to  receive  further  details?  Well,  that  was 
one  of  them,  and  you  were  to  hear  it  as 
soon  as  the  republicans  had  agreed.  If  the 
revolution  succeeds;  I  can’t  do  anything 
for  you  as  long  as  I’m  in  power,  for  then 
her  Majesty  is.  She’s  set  her  own  men  at 
the  p>alace  gates  since  you  appeared,  you 
know.” 

“I’m  in  love  with  her  niece,”  said  Charley. 
“If  I  go,  she  goes  with  me.  And  Dr. 
McReynolds,  too.” 

Sidi  Yusef  gasped.  “The  Little  Flower! 
How  did  you  meet  her?”  But  the  next 
moment  he  added:  “Ah,  well,  it  doesn’t 
matter.  I  said  ‘if  the  revolution  suc¬ 
ceeds’;  but  it  won’t,  you  know.  I  shall 
never  believe  that  her  Majesty  has  been 
hoodwinked  by  this  tarradiddle  about  the 
conspirators’  arrest.” 

“Well,  then?” 

“Then  I  shall  be  extremely  sorry  for 
you.” 

“But  your  Majesty — ” 

M.  Paccaud  dar^  to  touch  the  royal 
sleeve.  “Sire — ” 

“Extremely  sorry,”  repeated  the  Sultan. 
“Good  night — or,  rather  good  morning.” 

CHARLEY  stood  stock-still  while  the 
footsteps  of  the  Sultan  and  his- vizier 
ascended  the  stairs  and  first  the  door  to  the 
crypt  and  then  that  of  the  mosque  closed 
b^ind  them.  For  a  while  he  stood  stiU, 
turning  the  situation  over  in  his  mind. 

Suddenly  a  volley  of  shots  rang  out  from 
somewhere  overhead.  As  Charley  jumped 
to  his  feet,  a  second  volley  sounded. 

“What’s  that?”  the  professor  asked,  com¬ 
ing  forward  from  his  comer. 

“They’re  off,”  shouted  Charley,  running 
toward  him.  “The  old  girl  hasn’t  been  able 
to  put  the  kibosh  on  the  race,  after  all!” 
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Bang!  Bang!  Bang!  Bang!  went  rifles. 

“I  haven’t  any  idea  what  you’re  talking 
about,”  the  professor  complained;  “but  I 
am  startled.  That  first  noise  made  me  drop 
my  glasses;  they’re  broken,  and  I  have  oi  Jy 
one  emergency  pair  with  me.” 

There  were  more  shots — ^a  good  many 
more — ^and  then — yes — Charley  heard  the 
door  of  the  mosque  torn  open.  He  heard 
the  crypt  door  treated  similarly.  A  tidal 
wave  of  turbaned  men  washed  down  the 
stairs  and  swept  between  the  prisoners. 
Charley  saw  the  poor  professor  flung  against 
the  wall;  all  this  as  in  a  lightning  flc  sh;  an 
instant  more  and  the  young  reporter  was 
busily  defending  himself. 

Could  this  mob  be  deluded  royalists? 
Were  they  somehow  protecting  what  they 
wrongly  ^lieved  to  be  the  Sultan’s  cause? 
Or  were  they  the  Sultan’s  men?  They  were 
treating  Charley  roughly  enough. 

Four  of  them  were  upon  him.  He  struck 
out;  he  heard,  with  the  gratification  of  sav¬ 
age  rage,  the  thud  of  his  blows;  but  his  as¬ 
sailants  closed  up>on  him  and  embraced  him. 
High  on  their  shoulders  they  bore  him, 
struggling,  up  the  steps  and  into  the  porch 
of  the  mosque. 

It  was  full  daylight  now.  A  paved  court 
stretched  before  him,  empty,  save  for  a 
dropp>ed  turban,  some  cast-off  rifles  and — 
confusion  to  his  doubts  and  crown  of  his 
brightest  hope — a  high-powered  limousine 
purring  within  a  yard  of  his  nose  as  his  res¬ 
cuers  set  him  down.  Across  the  court,  a 
gate  stood  op>en,  and  beyond  that  Charley 
could  see  a  long  line  of  country  road. 

A  turbaned  group  stood  in  the  porch. 
From  it,  while  Charley  sjxjke,  a  figure  of 
some  apparent  importance  was  detaching 
itself.  He  was  a  fine  fellow,  upstanding, 
with  a  frank  smile. 

“I  fear  that  my  men  did  not  explain 
themselves  to  monsieur,  and  that  they  have 
not  been  very  polite.  But  one  must  make 
haste,  and  the  royal  orders  were  p)eremp- 
tory.” 

“Oh,  it’s  all  right.” 

“Then  will  monsieur  have  the  goodness 
to  follow  me?” 

He  led  the  way  to  the  other  side  of 
the  car,  where  the  chauffeur’s  seat  was 
placed. 

'^Monsieur  can  drive?” 

“Can  I?”  Charley  was  stud)Tng  the 
clutch,  fondling  the  steering-wheel,  admir¬ 


ing  the  entire  mechanism.  Suddenly  he 
paused.  “But  I  won’t  budge  cette  T.i77ie 
without  my  passengers.” 

The  Amanian  indicated  the  nearer  win. 
dow.  “If  monsieur  will  look  within,”  he 
said,  then  drew  several  discreet  paces  away. 

^HARLEY  flung  open  the  door.  There, 
^  surrounded  by  bundles,  and  herself 
swathed  as  when  he  had  first  seen  her,  the 
Little  Flower,  throwing  aside  her  yashmak, 
smiled  up  at  him  with  her  American  lips, 
and  the  sloe-eyes  that  he  had  once  thought 
so  oriental. 

Suddenly  another  figure,  swathed  with 
its  bvmdled  draperies  and  orthodox  yash¬ 
mak,  and  borne  by  more  Amanians,  was 
hustled  into  the  limousine  from  the  other 
side. 

“That’s  the  old  lady,  isn’t  it?”  asked 
Charley,  gritming. 

monsieur."  His  rescuer  grinned,  too. 

“Then  lock  the  doors!”  Charley  cau¬ 
tioned.  “Lock  both  doors,  or  she’ll  get  out 
Isn’t  there  a  key?” 

There  was,  and  it  was  used. 

“That’s  that,”  said  Charley.  Now  that 
he  knew  her  for  what  she  was,  he  didn’t 
fancy  the  Sultana’s  presence,  but  he  had  to 
keep  his  word  to  Sidi  Yusef — who,  indeed, 
probably  wouldn’t  let  him  go  unless  he  did 
keep  it — and  he  was  not  above  a  sort  d 
glee  ill  being  able  to  turn  the  tables  on  his 
former  jailer. 

He  was  given  the  key  and  a  pair  of  army 
automatics. 

“There  may  be  some  trifling  disturbances 
on  the  road  at  first;  the  fighting  is  not 
yet  over.” 

“Je  dois  me  tourmenter,"  said  C.J.B. 
“This  will  be  a  pay-as-you-enter  troUey, 
for  anybody  that  tries  to  come  aboard. 
Sir  gasoor  mithel-e-sebas  wa  shatar  mikl  d 
warvel.” 

He  was  given  directions,  rapid  but  mi¬ 
nute  for  the  quickest  way  to  skirt  Bir-Wadan 
and  the  mountain,  and  so  to  proceed  to 
the  Algerian  line.  “Now,  if  monsieur  will 
hurry?” 

But  the  professor?  Down  there,  in  the 
crypt,  Charley  had  relented,  saying  that 
he  would,  if  he  escaped,  most  likely  leave 
the  savant  to  those  researches  on  which  that 
venerable  heart  was  set,  and  now  he  knew 
that  the  doctor  could  come  to  no  harm 
since  the  Sultana  would  be  permanently 
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absent.  Just  the  same,  up  here  things 
looked  different.  His  professional  pride 
revolted  at  surrendering  even  a  self-imposed 
assignment,  at  losing  a  good  piece  of  news, 
and  especially  one  for  which  he  had  risked 
so  much. 

There  came  shots  from  the  direction  of 
the  Bir-Wadan. 

“If  monsieur  will  hurry!” 

Besides,  if  he  had  no  news  at  all,  how  was 
he,  having  once  flouted  that  journal’s  offer, 
to  “land”  on  the  Gazette? 

Muflied  cries  rose  out  of  the  limousine. 
Kicks.  A  window  rattled. 

“You  will,  will  you?”  said  Charley,  to  the 
cries.  “All  right.  My  promise  to  y<n<  doesn’t 
hold,  because  it  was  conditional,  and  you 
double-crossed  me.  I’ll  let  the  professor 
alone — ^and  I’ll  make  a  hummer  out  of  your 
story.” 

“if  only  monsieur  will — ” 

Charley  leaped  into  the  chauffeur’s  seat. 
“You  bet  monsieur  will.”  Hands  and  feet 
were  busy.  “Cloches  d’enfer.  Watch  me 
step  on  ^e  gas.”  He  stepped — rather  he 
shot  one  boot  forward  as  if  delivering  a 
blow.  “Now  then!” 

The  Amanian  fell  back.  The  car  leaped 
forward.  The  racket  within  ended  in  what 
must  have  been  a  fall. 

*T^HEN  an  unfortunate  accident  occurred. 

As  if  in  quest  of  its  mistress,  the  Sul¬ 
tana’s  Angora  cat  came  racing  across  the 
court  ahead  of  the  automobile  and  at  right 
angles  to  its  course.  Charley  saw  it  too  late. 
He  swerved  the  automobile  to  the  left,  but 
the  animal  jumped  in  that  direction — to  the 
right,  but  the  cat  jumped  in  that.  The  near 
wheels  passed  over  its  screaming  throat. 

Buckwalter  swore  contritely,  yet  the 
thing  was  past  mending.  The  big  black 
Juggernaut  was  already  sweeping  through 
the  opened  gate. 

“Oh,  well,”  its  driver  half-heartedly  com¬ 
forted  himself,  “now  that  the  Sultan’s  a 
free  man,  the  poor  puss  hadn’t  more  than  a 
few  hours  to  live,  anyhow.” 

The  car  dashed  on.  The  day  bloomed 
with  the  freshness  of  a  June  morning;  the 
flitting  trees  stirred  in  the  early  breeze;  be¬ 
hind  him,  and  growing  momentarily  more 
distant,  the  towers  of  Tarzut-el-Lakkaz 
leaped  into  the  sky  like  gigantic  marks  of 
mute  exclamation.  The  automobile  fairly 
flew  down  the  mountain  road. 
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Charley’s  thoughts  raced  with  the  car. 
He  was  free;  he  had  his  sweetheart  in  his 
keeping,  he  was  kidnaping  the  Sultana;  he 
had  “landed”  a  story  that  would  shake  his 
state,  and  he  was  headed  for  Kansas.  He 
thought  of  his  disappointment  at  Petropo- 
lis — his  journey  across  the  desert — that  tet 
imprisonment — the  eavesdropping  in  the 
tower — the  eldritch  flights  with  the  Nu¬ 
bians — the  amazing  discovery  of  Sallie  Mit- 
chen — the  pig-headed  and  now  forsaken  pro¬ 
fessor.  But  most  of  all,  he  thought  of  the 
Little  Flower  at  the  Fountain  of  Stolen 
Waters.  Then  he  wanted  to  let  go  the  wheel 
and  pinch  himself  into  the  certainty  that  he 
was  waking. 

And  this  machine  could  go!  It  resp>onded 
so  readily,  it  increased  its  speed  with  such 
a  provocative  ease,  that  it  tempted  him 
increasingly.  More — more — a  little  more. 
There  was  no  limit. 

After  a  safe  bit  he  stopped,  descended, 
and  looked  in  through  the  near  window. 
The  Little  Flower,  white  but  brave,  smiled 
up  at  him.  Her  forlorn  companion’s  head 
was  buried  in  a  heavily  draped  pair  of  arms 
and  rocking  to  and  fro. 

“All  right?”  called  Charley. 

The  girl  nodded. 

“Both  of  you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  we  must  get  right  on.” 

His  heart  pulled  against  that  necessity, 
but  he  remounted  and  drove  forward. 

The  great  adventure  had  happened. 
Over  and  over  to  himself,  Charley  repeated 
his  tangible  triumphs. 

C.J.B.  of  Kansas  had  captured  single- 
handed  the  greatest  piece  of  exclusive  news 
ever  sent  a  paper  in  his  native  state.  With 
this,  if  he  chose,  he  could  go  to  a  Chicago 
paper — to  a  New  York  paper,  but  he 
wouldn’t;  the  glory  should  all  be  for  his  own 
commonwealth.  As  Pallas  Athena  leaped 
mature  from  the  brow  of  Zeus,  the  “lead” 
and  climax  of  what  he  would  cable  sprang 
word-perfect  to  Charley’s  lips;  he  could 
write  the  first  instalment  of  his  beat  in  fif¬ 
teen  minutes. 

Of  minor  import,  yet  humanly  insistent, 
was  his  personal  satisfaction  at  thwarting  his 
old  schoolmistress  and  recent  captor.  He 
had  squared  their  long-standing  account. 

“Of  course,”  he  said,  as  he  bmt  over  the 
wheel,  “I’ve  wished  her  on  my  hands  for 
the  rest  of  her  natural  life,  I  guess;  she  can’t 
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ever  get  a  school  in  Kansas  after  this  scan¬ 
dal.  But  I  won’t  have  her  running  my 
house.  I’m  a  free  American  citizen,  and 
rU  be  the  boss!” 

Far  more  momentous  was  her  niece.  The 
Little  Flower  transcended  even  his  profes¬ 
sional  achievement.  He  had  won  the  One 
Wonderful  Woman,  and  his  softened 
thoughts  returned  alway's  to  her. 

Through  a  wild  and  deserted  country 
they  made  their  way.  The  mountains  had 
retreated,  looming  in  sullen  purple  far  be¬ 
hind.  Foothills  ran  down  to  their  course 
and  then  declined  into  rolling  land  not  un¬ 
like  his  Kansas  prairies,  but  tenantless  and 
long  uncultivated.  Here  the  path  twisted 
through  thickets  whose  branches  rattled 
against  the  limousine  like  hail,  and  there  it 
traversed  a  wide  area  where  there  was  al¬ 
most  no  growth  at  all. 

Three  hours  later  they  struck  the  rail¬ 
road  at  Beni  Mansur.  Long  ere  that, 
the  highway  commissioners  had  been  more 
conscientious.  Leaving  Dra-el-Mizen  on 
his  right,  Charley,  as  he  had  been  instruct¬ 
ed  to  do,  headed  northwest  through  more 
mountains  by  the  pass  to  the  sea. 

They  reached  table-lands.  The  heavens 
deepened  to  violet,  an  iridescent  glory 
flamed  ahead.  They  climbed  without  more 
mishaps.  The  sky  became  a  fading  rose 
that  passed  and  left  a  dome  of  emerald. 
Below  them  huddled  white  Mohammedan 
roofs;  beyond  these,  the  lamps  of  occidental 
streets  twinkled  brightly;  still  farther  away, 
water  reflected  the  dancing  lanterns  of  an¬ 
chored  ships:  Algiers. 

But  there  was  one  thing  on  Charley’s 
mind,  and  he  resolved  to  get  rid  of  it  be¬ 
fore  he  entered  the  city.  He  dismounted, 
opened  the  limousine’s  door  and  beckoned 
forth  a  willing  and  cramped  Little  Flower. 

“Never  mind  her,"  he  said,  thus  impo¬ 
litely  indicating  his  other  passenger,  as  that 
bundle  of  clothes  squeaked  at  him.  “We’re 
most  at  the  end  of  the  joy-ride.” 

The  girl’s  eyes  swept  from  the  green  sky 
to  the  white  roofs  and  the  lights  of  the  lower 
town. 

“It’s  beautiful.” 

“Wait  till  you  see  Hollidaysburg,  and  the 
Luna  Park  there.” 

A  hand  stole  into  Charley’s.  “Am  I  go¬ 
ing  too?” 

“It’s  up  to  you.  I’ve  got  a  confession  to 


make.  I — look  here,  don’t  you  think  I 
ought  to  know  the  name  of  the  girl  I’m  m 
love  with?” 

“It’s  Jennie,”  she  said.  “What’s  yours?” 

“Charley.  I  like  Jennie.  I  was  afraid  it 
might  be  something  flapperish.” 

“Flapperish?”  She  looked  up  at  him. 

“Yes — like  a  flapper.  Now,  then,  Jen¬ 
nie — ” 

“What’s  a  flapp)er?” 

He  welcomed  the  postponement.  “I  wish 
I  knew.  Out  our  way,  a  rag  rug  that  pre¬ 
tends  it’s  a  tiger-skin.  But  don’t  you 
worry;  we  don’t  have  many  of  ’em  in  Kan¬ 
sas.” 

“I  know  I  should  like  it  there.” 

There  was  more  noise  from  the  car. 
“Pottawatomie’s  all  right,  but  perhaps, 
after  you’ve  heard  what  I’m  going  to  say 
about  myself,  you  won’t  want  to  go  there¬ 
at  least,  not  with  me.” 

The  pressure  of  her  hand  was  timid,  but 
it  gave  him  courage. 

“You  see — ”  he  began. 

“I  know,”  she  nodded.  In  the  ghost  of  a 
voice,  she  said:  “You  spoke — at  the  Foun¬ 
tain  of  Stolen  Waters,  it  was — about  a  di¬ 
vorce;  you’re — you’re  married?” 

“Have  a  heart!  I  am  not!  Just  then,  I 
thought  you  were.” 

“You’re  not?  I’m  so  glad!  I’ll  be  crying 
in  a  minute.” 

“But  listen  here.  Here’s  what’s  wrong. 
“I’ve  got  a  bad  habit — I  brag.  Sometimes 
it’s  Kansas  or  Pottawatomie;  sometimes  it’s 
myself.  It’s  myself  mostly.  Not  so  much 
what  I  say — my  manner.”  He  took  the 
plunge.  “Back  there  at  Tarzut — that  was 
at  the  fountain,  too — I  let  on  I  was  doing 
this  whole  rescue  lone-handed.  Well,  I 
wasn’t — ” 

“Charley,”  she  said,  “I  found  that  out 
hours  ago.” 

He  seized  her  other  hand.  “And  you 
don’t  mind?” 

“Not  a  bit.” 

He  had  bent  to  kiss  her  ready  lips,  when 
her  fellow-tfaveler  jumped  from  the  limou¬ 
sine  with  a  cry  that  sounded  uncommonly 
like  an  oath.  Charley  spun  around. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  her  now?" 

Jennie  said:  “Why  do  you  always  call 
him  ‘her,’  dear?  Aunty’s  guards  always 
called  him  ‘the  old  lady,’  but  I  don’t  think 
it  was  very  nice  of  them.” 

Shedding  drapery  after  drapery,  in  an 
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onswathing  as  if  Tut-ankh-Amen’s  wife 
were  coming  back  to  the  plane  of  living 
mortals,  the  other  passenger  strode  toward 
them.  Where  the  yashmai  had  hung,  there 
now  smoldered  the  scholarly  face — there 
now  wagged  the  yellow-streaked  beard — 
of  Cyrus  M.  McReynolds,  R.P.D.,  Dr. 
Philol,  M.  At.,  from  Wufford  University, 
Wamego,  Pottawatomie  County,  Kansas. 


The  professor  hopped  up  and  down  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  Charley’s  nose. 

“You  have  kidnaped  me  out  of  an  Ama- 
nian  prison;  I’m  an  American  citizen.  The 
Unit^  States  is  at  p>eace  with  Amana;  this 
is  an  international  affront,  and  unless  you 
restore  me  to  Tarzut-el-Lakkaz,  I’ll  call  the 
matter  to  the  Grand  Vizier’s  attention  and 
have  him  lodge  a  protest  with  our  State 
Department  in  W’ashington.” 

The  great  C.J.B.  was  master  of  himself. 
He  showed  no  surprise.  He  looked  in  the 
professor’s  direction  as  if  he  didn’t  see  him; 
then  he  looked  at  Jennie. 

“It  was  your  aunt  that  fixed  this  up?” 

“Of  course  it  was.” 

“That’s  what  you  meant  when  you  knew 
hours  ago  that  I’d  had  help?” 

Jennie  nodded.  The  Sultana  hadn’t  at 
•n  double-crossed  him.  On  the  contrary 
she  had  kept  her  word. 

“I  demand  your  answer!”  cried  the  doc¬ 
tor. 

She  didn’t  know  Sidi  Yusef  had  guaran¬ 
teed  Charley  the  run  of  the  palace.  She  im¬ 
prisoned  him  only  to  keep  him  out  of  harm’s 
way  until  her  preparations  were  completed 
^he  had  even  accomplished  that  das¬ 
tardly  embrace,  uttered  those  convincing 
yells,  to  this  end — and  for  this  escape,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  disturbance  that  the  revolt  oc¬ 
casioned,  one  of  the  Sultan’s  motor-cars 
was  available. 

“Do  you  hear — hear  me?”  spluttered  Dr. 
McReynolds. 

“She  trusted  you  with  me?”  Charley 
asked  of  the  girl. 

“Aunt  Sallie  says  she  knows  Kansas 
boys  ‘from  the  ground  up’;  she  says  she 
hasn’t  taught  school  out  there  for  nothing.” 
Even  in  the  moonlight,  he  could  see  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Flower  blush  into  a  rose  as  she  added: 
“And  I  coaxed  her  when  I  ran  back  to  the 
seraglio — p)eople  don’t  understand  Aunty; 
all  she  wants  is  a  little  affection — ” 

“If  you  won’t  answer  me,”  said  the  sa- 
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vant,  “I’m  going  to  walk  back  to  Tarzut" 
el-Lakkaz.” 

“No,  you’re  not.”  The  voice  of  C.J.B. 
was  businesslike.  He  laid  a  firm  hand  on 
his  prisoner’s  shoulder.  “I’m  sorry  for  you, 
but  I  warned  you  I’d  rescue  you,  and  I  need 
either  you  or  the  Sultana  in  my  business. 
It’s  one  story  or  the  other.  Well,  here  you 
are,  and  home  you’ve  got  to  go.” 

“There  is  French  law  in  Algiers;  there  is 
an  American  Consul — ” 

Charley’s  tone  changed.  “You’ve  made 
one  big  discovery;  the  other’ll  keep.  It’s 
only  for  a  few  weeks.  I  just  want  you  as  my 
Exhibit  A.”  He  told  frankly  of  his  situa¬ 
tion  between  those  two  stools,  the  Lumley- 
ville  Globe  and  the  Hollidaysburg  Gazette. 
He  romanticized  the  plight  of  the  Sultana’s 
niece.  “Now  then,”  he  said,  putting  his 
other  arm  about  Jennie’s  waist,  “you  don’t 
want  to  be  rough  with  her;  this  little  lady’s 
husband’s  bread  and  butter  depend  on  you.” 

The  girl  regarded  McReynolds  with  wist¬ 
ful  eyes.  The  professor’s  beard  trembled. 

“I  don’t  care.  You  shouldn’t — ” 

“Aunty  told  me  to  say,”  remarked  the 
Little  Flower,  “she  told  me,  if  you  didn’t 
seem  grateful  to  Charley — to  say  she  knew 
you  pretty  well,  and  if  you’d  do  whatever 
he  wanted,  and  keep  her  name  out  of  it, 
she’d  let  you  come  back  in  the  autumn  and 
put  the  whole  palace  at  your  disp)osal,  and 
make  the  Amanian  Government  pay  all  the 
expedition’s  expenses.” 

Dr.  McReynolds’s  face  cracked  imder  the 
unusual  contortions  of  a  grin.  “Throw  the 
palace  open  to  me? — the  archives?” 

“Every  man  has  his  price,”  thought  Char¬ 
ley;  “only  the  price  of  some’s  not  a  selfish 
one.  I  don’t  believe  I’m  called  to  tell  him 
that  the  Sultan’s  Government  has  been  shot 
at  suiuise — not  just  yet.” 

At  eleven  o’clock  the  next  morning, 
he  sat  in  the  deserted  palm-garden  of 
the  H6tel  Beau  Rivage,  and  coughed  over 
his  weak  cafi  au  lait  and  his  strong  Trich- 
inopoli  cigar.  He  never  could  stand  the 
French  custom  of  breakfasting  in  bed ;  Jennie 
and  the  professor  did  not  share  his  prejudice. 

The  beat  had  darted  along  the  cable, 
via  Martinique,  upon  his  arrival.  He  had 
thought  he  could  write  it  in  fifteen  minutes, 
there  was  a  crazy  typewriter  in  the  oflSce; 
timing  the  historic  event,  he  wrote  it  in 
12.5.  It  was  prefaced  by  this  query: 
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The  Happy  Despot 


Johnson,  Gazette, 

HoUidaysburg,  Kansas. 

Will  you  renew  offer  job  if  following  exclusive 
makes  good? 

And  it  concluded: 

Kansas’s  distinguished  savant,  however,  sets  glory 
of  our  Wufford  above  personsil  resentment.  De¬ 
clares  he  will  not  take  up  his  case  with  State  De¬ 
partment,  but  on  contrary  hopes  to  come  to  such 
amicable  agreement  Amanian  authorities  as  be 
able  to  return  in  autumn  and  consummate  another 
startling  discovery  with  their  assistance. 

“When  he  finds  out  there’s  a  new  set  of 
authorities,”  Charley  ruminated  above  his 
glass  of  coffee,  “he’ll — well.  I’ll  turn  that 
job  over  to  Jennie.” 

“Light  of  the  Morning!” 

Ha^n  the  faithless  ^wed  before  him. 
“Coupez  celal” 

“If  your  Magnificence  but  knew  how  his 
servant  regrett^  to  have  to  leave  him — ” 
*^Conservez-leI’* 

“But  I  bring  his  Magnificence  a  letter 
from  his  Supreme  Highness.” 

He  held  it  out — an  informal  scrawl: 

My  dear  Mr.  Buckwalter: 

You  put  me  dicky,  but  your  mistake  has  been  ex¬ 
plained  to  me  and  I  want  j'ou  to  know  that  I  don’t 
hold  it  against  you.  I  told  you  that  tarradiddle 
wouldn’t  deceive  a  certain  larfy.  Accept  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  another  certain  lady’s  recent  guardian. 

SiDI  Yusef. 

P.S. — And  you  really  helped  a  jolly  lot  when  you 
killed  the  cat. 

“Hum,”  said  Charley.  For  Hassan’s 
brother,  the  captain  of  cavalry,  and  Jailer- 
General  of  Tarzut-el-Lakkaz,  approached. 
“Yours,  I’ll  bet,  is  from  the  ex-Sultana,” 

It  read: 

Dear  Pupil: 

Bon  voy^e  and  congratulations!  Even  when  I 
asked  you  if  you  would  trust  me  implicitly,  I  had  no 
idea — you  weren’t  very  smart  at  school — that  you 
could  act  your  part  so  perfectly.  You  aJmost  made 
me  believe  you  doubted  me.  God  bless  you  and 
your  dear  fianc6e.  Kiss  her  for  her  Aunt  S^ie.  It 
was  sudden,  but  it  had  to  be  done  to  protect  her, 
and  to  prot^  Sidi  from  himself.  She  says  she  likes 
>-ou.  and  I  know  you  and  your  folks.  So  it  ought  to 
be  all  right,  but  if  you  don’t  treat  her  well,  young 
man,  I’ll  somehow  see  that  you  hear  from  me. 

Sarah,  Imteratrix. 

P.S. — My  counter-revolution  was  as  successful 
in  the  city  as  in  the  palace,  so  my  husband’s  throne 
and  mine  b  again  secure.  He  has  promised  not  to 
annoy  me  with  any  more  marital  dissipations  if  I 
don’t  replace  that  cat  that  your  one  piece  of  clumsi¬ 
ness  disposed  of.  S.  I. 

Propxjrtionately  as  well  rewarded  as  Jo¬ 
seph’s  brethren,  the  messengers  withdrew 

The 


when  Jennie  slipped  in.  Charley  gave  her 
both  letters  and  waited  till  she  re^  them. 

“You  see,  I  started  out  to  help  Sidi,  and 
afterward,  when  I’d  made  up  with  your 
aunt,  I  thought  she’d  double-crossed  me.” 

He  had  her  free  hand  in  both  of  his,  and 
hers  was  very  quiet. 

“None  of  you  appreciate  her.  But  I 
thought  that  was  the  way  it  was  with  you,” 
she  said. 

“I  believe,”  said  Charley,  with  a  touch 
of  doubt,  “that  you’re  another  able  and  de¬ 
termined  woman.”  , 

The  sloe-eyes  met  his  in  adequate  denial 
“No,  dear.  I’m  just  a  girl  t^t  wants— 
that  wants  you  to  succeed.” 

“I  have  succeeded;  I’ve  got  you.” 

“I  mean  in  your  work.” 

“Oh,  that!  Well,  there’s  another  mes¬ 
sage,  and  you  bet  I  know  it  by  heart!  It 
came  an  hour  ago;  it’s  from  Johnson,  the 
managing  editor  of  the  Gazette,  and  the  best 
newspaper  man  in  Kansas.  It  says:  ‘Good 
work;  come  back  and  take  that  job  at  twice 
the  salary  formerly  offered.’  So  we  sail  by 
the  next  boat,  Jennie.  The  Near  East’s  sdl 
right,  but  ‘westward  the  course  of  empire 
takes  its  way.’  Here’s  John  J.  Ingalls’s 
‘Opportunity’: 

“Fame,  love  and  fortune  on  my  footsteps  waiU" 

With  a  breath  of  admiration,  she  pressed, 
very  lightly,  her  cheek  against  his  shoulder. 
“You  do  love  me?” 

“You  know  I  do.  Do  you  love  me?” 
“You  know  I  do.”  She  was  silent,  for  a 
timid  moment.  Then  she  advanc^  her 
last  remaining  doubt.  “But  when  they  hear 
I’ve  been  engaged  to  a  sultan,  won’t  .they 
all  talk  about  me  in  Kansas?” 

He  looked  at  her,  he  blushed  through  his 
freckles  and  up  to  the  roots  of  his  riotous 
red  hair.  He  had  of  course  omitted  her 
from  his  news-dispatch,  just  as  he  had 
omitted  her  aunt,  but  he  had  indulged  in 
dreams  of  how  his  friends  would  envy  him 
when  they  should  be  confidentially  told 
that  his  wffe  could  have  married  a  sultan. 

“No,”  he  said,  “they  won’t  all  talk  about 
you — none  of  them,  l^cause  I’ll  never  say 
anything  about  it.” 

She  little  knew  what  a  proof  that  promise 
was  of  his  love  for  her,  but  she  kissed  him — 
and  that,  he  realized,  was  far,  far  more  than 
the  sacrifice  was  worth. 

End 
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Every  One^  No  Matter  How  Humble^  Has  His  Supreme  Mo¬ 
ment — Even  the  Despised  Ranch  Cook.  A  Drama  of  the  Rodeo 


By  Oscar  Schisgall 


Illustration  by  Albin  Henning 


There  were  two  reasons  to  explain 
the  fact  that  the  world — his  world 
— sneered  upon  him;  two  reasons 
which  had  damned  him  in  its  esti¬ 
mation' even  before  his  birth:  one  was  his 
father;  the  other,  his  mother. 

Lord,  who  ever  heard  of  a  combination 
worse  than  a  Chinaman  and  a  Mexican 
woman?  Any  man  on  the  Sumner  ranch 
would  tell  you  with  sincere  emphasis  that 
the  mongrel  son  just  couldn’t  be  worth  any¬ 
thing.  It  was  against  the  laws,  of  nature  to 
suppose  that  he  could  be  like  other  men — 
white-skinned,  pure-blooded  men.  Impos¬ 
sible!  His  lineage  was  visible  in  every¬ 
thing  he  did,  in  every  line  of  his  features. 

Consider  his  nose,  for  example — small, 
straight,  sharply  pointed — that  came  from 
his  mother.  Undeniably  it  was  feminine, 
like  the  rest  of  his  slim  face;  like  the  lips, 
too.  They  were  full  and  red,  entirely  too 
red  for  a  man.  But  the  eyes  were  Chinese, 
strangely  slanting  oval  slits  ridiculously  out 
of  place  in  his  dark-skinned  countenance. 
They  were  his  heritage  from  his  father. 

You  could  see  his  father  in  his  body,  too — 
wiry  and  supple  and  soft-footed,  moving 
from  kitchen  to  mess  room  with  the  quick, 
tapping  steps  of  a  panther.  Ah,  he  was 
yellow,  unmistakably!  And  in  the  few 
spots  where  the  yellowness  was  not  ap¬ 
parent,  the  Mexican  slyness  croppe«l  out. 
Every  one  on  the  ranch  would  assure  you 
that  he  was  no  good — absolutely  no  good. 

The  men  were  generous  enough  to  confess 
that  he  did  one  thing  better  than  any  one 
else  on  Sumner’s  ranch,  and  that  was  cook¬ 
ing.  His  very  name  had  grown  from  his 


culinary  ability.  Onions,  he  was  called. 
Onions,  the  finest  cook  in  the  county.  And 
yet — well,  he  was  no  good.  His  father  was 
Chinese  and  his  mother  was  Mexican. 

For  years  Onions  accepted  his  humility  in 
silence.  It  became  part  of  him,  so  that  he 
ceased  to  feel  hurt  when  he  heard  men  speak 
of  his  ancestry.  Moreover,  he  had  learned 
to  swallow  insults  without  protesting;  he 
seemed  not  to  hear  them,  ^mehow  they 
belonged  to  his  life,  and  they  troubled  him 
no  more  than  his  slanting  eyes.  He  was 
accustomed  to  them. 

But  Onions  was  not  accustomed  to  blows. 

And  when  they  came,  they  brought  into 
his  existence  an  overpowering  change.  • 
They  transformed  him  from  a  meek,  un¬ 
resisting  nonentity  to  a  man  whose  soul 
blazed  with  lust  for  revenge.  For  the  first 
time  something  within  him  rose  in  rebellion, 
something  asserted  itself.  Perhaps  it  was 
pride. 

It  happened  after  the  San  Marese  rodeo. 
The  boys  returned  to  the  Sumner  ranch 
in  a  most  hilarious  mood.  They  sang  and 
yelled  as  they  sprang  down  from  their 
ponies,  and  tramped  gleefully  into  the  mess 
room.  They  were  flushed,  happy;  and  they 
gave  the  chair  at  the  head  of  the  table  to 
Jock  Crawford. 

For  Crawford  had  won  fame  at  the  rodeo. 
That  afternoon,  before  a  howling  crowd  of 
spectators,  he  had  proved  himself  the  ablest 
rider  in  the  county.  Not  a  bronco  had 
been  wild  enough  to  throw  him  for  five 
minutes;  he  had  bulldogged  a  steer  with 
greater  speed  than  any  other  man  present. 
And  so  Jock  Crawford  was  the  hero  of  the 
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Sumner  ranch,  and  he  was  enjoying  the 
rewards  of  heroism. 

A  big  man,  ruddy  of  face,  he  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table  and  grinned  up>on  his 
fellows.  His  cheeks  were  fat  and  shiny, 
around  a  flat  nose.  His  hair,  red  as  a  tropn 
ical  sunset,  lay  in  unkempt  masses  above 
his  low  forehead.  For  the  last  hour  he  had 
been  too  busy  to  brush  dust  from  himself, 
so  that  his  clothes — a  brown  shirt  open  at 
the  collar,  and  loose  chaps — were  stained 
and  discolored.  But  no  one  noticed  it. 
Enough  that  Crawford  had  emerged  victo¬ 
rious  from  the  rodeo.  He  deserved  worship. 

He  obtained  it,  too.  He  was  veritably 
intoxicated  with  his  triumph,  and  his  deep 
voice  roared  cheerily  as  he  called: 

“Hey,  Onions!  Bring  on  that  ham,  you 
shriveling  quarter-breed!  Want  us  all  to 
starve?” 

He  received  no  answer;  but  after  a  few 
moments  Onions  app)eared  in  the  kitchen 
door,  a  huge  tray  balanced  on  his  hands. 
The  little  man  wore  a  black  shirt  buttoned 
tightly  around  his  neck,  and  snugly  fitting 
trousers  of  some  strange  material  which  re¬ 
flected  the  light  of  the  falling  sun.  Softly 
he  hastened  into  the  mess  room  and  began 
distributing  the  savory  dishes. 

When  Crawford  received  his  portion,  he 
squinted  at  it  quizzically.  Then  he  tasted 
it  with  the  infinite  pains  of  a  connoisseur. 
His  frown  deepened.  And  he  spoke,  not  be¬ 
cause  he  meant  to  scold  Onions,  but  rather 
because  he  felt  that  in  this  hour  of  triumph 
he  had  assumed  the  duty  of  entertaining  the 
boys  with  sharp  witticisms.  They  would 
appreciate  his  humor,  and  applaud  it. 

“Hey,  you  lightweight  heathen!  What 
kind  of  ham  do  you  call  this?” 

Onions  paused  in  surprise.  His  brows 
arched  over  the  oval  eyes. 

“What  is,  Mr.  Crawford?”  he  murmured. 

“What  is?  Why,  this  ham  never  came 
from  a  pig!  What’d  you  do,  kill  a  horse? 
It’s  worse  than  leather — that’s  what  is!” 

Quickly  Onions  approached  him  and  bent 
over  his  plate.  He  stared  dully  at  the 
steaming  meat,  stared  at  Jock  Crawford, 
stared  at  the  other  men.  Then  he  said : 

“The  ham  is  fresh.  Nothing  the  matter.” 

It  was  a  stab  at  his  pride  to  intimate  that 
anything  was  amiss  with  the  products  of  his 
cooking,  and  Onions  was  prepared  to  defend 
himself.  He  had  never  intentionally  served 
anything  bad. 


“I  tell  you,”  Crawford  insisted  loudly, 
“that  you  boiled  your  old  shoes,  that’s  what! 
Never  tasted  anything  worse  in  my  life.” 

At  this  information  Onions  winced.  He 
could  not  believe  the  man,  but  for  a  second 
doubt  flashed  into  his  mind.  Perhaps 
something  was  wrong.  There  was  no  harm 
in  ascertaining  the  truth.  He  did  an  un¬ 
wise  thing. 

He  stoop>ed  to  Crawford’s  plate  in  order 
to  smell  the  meat. 

The  gesture  changed  his  life.  For  the 
big  Crawford,  in  sudden  and  real  fury, 
jumped  up  and  pushed  Onions  powerfully 
across  the  room  so  that  he  collided  heavily 
with  the  wall. 

“Keep  your  face  out  of  my  plate,  you 
yellow  pup!  Want  me  to  get  sick?  Ex¬ 
pect  me  to’ eat  that  after  you’ve  had  your 
rotten  breath  all  over  it?  Take  that  ham 
away!” 

Onions  gaped  while  his  hand'  slo^y 
rubbed  the  elbow  which  had  p>ounded 
against  the  wall.  His  knees  sagged  in  a  way 
which  caused  him  to  appear  to  be  cowering. 

The  men  about  the  table  had  stopp^ 
eating.  They  were  silent,  watching  with 
wide  eyes.  It  was  easy  to  imderstand 
Crawford’s  .attitude.  He  considered  the 
breath,  in  truth,  the  very  proximity  of 
Onions,  unclean.  It  was  a  paradoxical  be¬ 
lief,  of  course,  since  it  overlooked  the  fact 
that  Onions  had  prepared  the  dish. 

He  stood  leaning  against  the  table  and 
glowering  at  the  dazed  cook. 

“Take  this  back  to  your  garbage  can  and 
bring  me  another  helping!”  demanded  Craw¬ 
ford.  “Show  some  spjeed.  You’re  not  going 
to  a  fvmeral — yet!” 

Slowly  Onions  straightened.  He  swal¬ 
lowed  hard.  His  pride  revolted  at  the  im¬ 
plication  that  anything  was  wrong  with 
the  food. 

“What  is,  Mr.  Crawford?”  he  asked  again. 
“Why  you  hit  me?” 

The  big  man  almost  thxmdered  his  reply: 
“Why?  You  shivering  yellow  pup,  do 
you  think  I’ll  eat  it  after  you’ve  shoved  your 
face  into  it?  Take  it  out!” 

“My  face. is  clean,”  protested  Onions 
softly. 

With  an  exclamation  Crawford  turned 
toward  his  fellow  diners.  He  addressed 
them  with  all  the  pK)mp  of  a  banquet  speak¬ 
er,  and  his  words  produced  several  smiles. 
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“Will  you  listen  to  the  cook  giving  me  an 
argument?”  he  said  in  mocking  surprise. 
“Will  you  listen  to  him?  His  face  is  clean! 
What  do  you  know  about  that?  The  gentle¬ 
man  refuses  to  change  my  food!”  Once  more 
he  glared  at  Onions,  his  voice  suddenly  domi¬ 
neering.  “Say,  you  whimjiering  pup!  Grab 
that  plate  and  get  into  your  kitchen!  And  no 
more  back  talk!” 

“But,  Mr.  Crawford,  the  ham — ” 

Two  strides  brought  the  heavy  winner  of 
the  rodeo  to  Onions’s  side.  A  huge  hand 
gripped  the  cook’s  collar,  dragged  him  to 
the  table.  He  was  commanded  to  pick  up 
the  dish,  and  he  obeyed.  Then,  with  force 
and  precision,  he  was  pushed  unceremoni¬ 
ously  toward  the  kitchen  door.  Laughter 
followed  him — and  Crawford’s  foot  which 
[daced  an  impelling  kick  upon  his  shins. 

Onions  stumbled  into  the  kitchen.  His 
cheeks  were  burning,  his  heart  pounding. 
He  said  nothing.  With  trenibling  han^ 
he  served  a  fresh  portion  of  ham  to  Jock 
Crawford,  and  with  trembling  hands  he 
finished  bearing  dinner  to  the  laughing, 
jesting  boys  around  the  mess-room  table. 
Not  once  did  he  speak.  The  few  gibes 
which  were  hurled  at  him  he  did  not  notice. 
His  mind  was  focused  on  the  indignity  and 
pain  inflicted  by  Jock  Crawford. 

From  his  slanting  eyes  he  glared  at  the 
big  man  often,  and  within  him  something 
shrieked  for  vengeance.  His  small  fists 
doubled  in  the  kitchen,  and  his  lips  quiv¬ 
ered,  and  tears  welled  to  his  eyes.  Not  tears 
of  pain,  for  the  physical  torture  was  negligi¬ 
ble;  but  tears  of  anguish  as  he  realized  the 
truth  of  his  own  weakness.  There  was  no 
way  to  avenge  himself;  no  way. 

After  dinner  he  stood  before  a  rather 
antiquated  sink  and  washed  dishes.  He 
was  breathing  heavily,  and  occasionally  he 
paused  while  his  long  fingers  twined  about 
the  apron  which  shielded  his  black  clothes. 
At  such  times  he  stared  at  the  wall  and 
mumbled. 

/^F  A  sudden  he  was  conscious  of  some 
one  behind  him.  Quickly  he  glanced 
over  his  shoulder,  then  nodded  and  resumed 
cleaning  the  dishes. 

A  young  man  leaned  against  the  door. 
He  was  slender  and  tall,  puffing  languidly 
on  a  cigarette  and  toying  with  the  strap  of 
his  broad  sombrero.  The  Greaser,  he  was 
called,  because  it  was  scarcely  two  years 
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since  he  had  crossed  the  Mexican  border  to 
seek  employment  on  American  soil.  Of  all 
the  men  on  the  ranch,  he  alone  refrained 
from  mocking  Onions— doubtless  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  Mexican  blood  in  the  cook’s  veins. 

“I  saw  the  way  Crawford  hit  you,”  he 
said  quietly. 

Onions  frowned. 

“Did  it  hurt?”  the  Greaser  continued. 

The  query  caused  Onions  to  whirl  around, 
scowling.  He  answered  almost  savagely: 

“Hurt?  Not  my  leg — not  my  body — 
no.  But  here” — he  beat  a  hand  against  his 
chest — “here  it  hurt!  Inside!” 

Puffing  slowly,  the  Greaser  nodded. 

“I  understand,”  he  said.  “But  you  mustn’t 
mind  too  much.  Onions.  Crawford  was 
drunk,  crazy,  today.  He  won  at  the  rodeo. 
The  judges  gave  him  first  prize.” 

A  sneer  parted  Onions’s  full  lips.  “That 
make  him  drunk,  hey?  That  make  him 
proud?” 

“Of  course.  He’s  the  best  rider  in  the 
county — best  bronco  buster,  an)rway.  He 
was  excited  and — ” 

“And  he  let  it  out  on  me!  I  see!  All 
right — all  right — some  day  I  fix  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford  for  that.  I  fix  him!” 

The  Greaser  smiled  tolerantly  as  he  flicked 
ashes  to  the  floor. 

“Don’t  be  foolish,”  he  advised  mildly. 
“You’re  not  strong  enough  to  beat  him  in  a 
fight.  And  if  you  try  anything  else — a  knife 
or  a  gun — the  boys  know  a  way  of  putting  a 
rope  around  your  neck.  No,  don’t  be  fool¬ 
ish,  Onions.” 

“Oh,  but  I  fix  him — some  way.  I  see  how 
by  and  by.  Wait!” 

He  turned  back  to  his  dishes  and  applied 
himself  energetically  to  his  task.  And  the 
Greaser,  shaking  his  head  in  comprehend¬ 
ing  pity,  moved  out  of  the  door.  But  he 
called  back: 

“Don’t  try  rough  stuff.  Onions,  or  the 
boys  will  get  you.” 

Onions  did  not  answer.  Furiously  he  was 
rubbing  a  rag  over  the  sticky  dishes.  Some 
day,  some  way  .  .  . 

Inspiration  flashed  upon  him  even  before 
the  last  dish  was  dried.  He  stopped,  a 
towel  dangling  from  his  hand.  He  gazed 
unseeing  at  the  wall  before  him.  Into  the 
slits  that  were  his  eyes  a  strange  light 
flowed;  his  lips  moved  in  a  mysterious  snffie. 
Then  he  sto<xi  erect,  his  shoulders  bravely 
squared. 
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So  Jock  Crawford  was  the  champion 
bronco  buster  in  the  county!  His  bom¬ 
bastic  pride  rested  on  his  achievement  at  the 
rodeo,  did  it?  Then — then — if  he  could  be 
humiliated  in  that — if  his  laurels  could  be 
tom  away  from  him — if  the  yellow  pup  could 
defeat  him  .  .  . 

It  required  skill  and  practice.  But — but — 
Onions  drew  a  sharp,  deep  breath.  His 
chin  pressed  down  on  his  chest,  his  eyes 
glittered.  Madly  he  rubbed  at  the  last 
dish,  and  his  red  lip>s  belched  the  words: 

“All  right,  Mr.  Crawford,  all  right!  You 
wait!  I  fix  you!” 

Onions  did  not  contemplate  entering 
an  entirely  new  and  untested  field  of 
endeavor.  For  such  a  step  he  was  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  courageous.  But  in  thinking  of 
rodeos,  he  was  merely  recalling  his  past. 

Long  ago,  when  he  was  scarcely  eighteen 
and  weighed  ninety-seven  pounds.  Onions 
had  earned  his  first  few  dollpj^  as  a  jockey 
at  Tia  Juana.  He  never  forgot  those  glori¬ 
ous  days:  mobs  screaming  hoarsely  about 
him,  winds  hissing  as  he  tore  through  them, 
horse  wet  with  sweat  and  frothing,  plunging 
along  the  sweeping  track.  He  had  been 
call^  Chink  in  those  times,  and  he  could 
remember  hearing  a  thousand  voices  shriek: 

“Come  on.  Chink!  Bring  him  in — bring 
him  in!" 

The  other  jockeys  had  hated  him.  They  had 
pointed  to  his  eyes  and  laughed  and  called 
him  a  vicious  name  because,  as  was  com¬ 
monly  rumored  among  them,  his  Chinese 
father  had  never  troubled  to  honor  his 
Mexican  mother  by  marriage. 

This  Onions  had  resented.  True,  he  had 
never  known  his  father,  but  his  mother  had 
been  his  companion  until  the  miserable  day 
when,  stretched  on  a  broken  cot  in  a  bat¬ 
tered  shack,  she  had  succumbed  to  fever. 
The  insults  of  the  jockeys  gnawed  into  his 
sensibilities.  And  so  one  day  he  walked 
straight  to  the  grinning  speaker  and  drove 
his  fist  against  the  boy’s  mouth.  A  spurt  of 
blood — a  startled  cry  .  .  . 

Eight  cursing  jockeys  threw  themselves 
upon  Onions.  They  bi^t  him,  kicked  him, 
choked  him.  They  dragged  him  through  a 
puddle  of  soggy  mud  and  pressed  his  face 
into  the  slime  until  he  was  almost  strangled. 
Not  until  he  had  lapsed  into  unconscious¬ 
ness  was  their  lust  satiated,  and  then  they 
threw  him  contemptuously  into  a  stall. 


After  that  Onions  had  skulked  away  from 
the  track.  He  was  no  match,  he  knew  only 
too  well,  for  the  combined  forces  of  his  rival 
jockeys;  there  was  no  way  in  which  he  could 
protect  himself  from  their  insults — and  in¬ 
sults  would  be  fiung  at  him  at  every  ptossible 
occasion  now.  So  he  gathered  his  few  be¬ 
longings  into  a  blanket,  knotted  the  bundle 
over  his  shoulder,  and  at  dawn  trudged  out 
of  Tia  Juana. 

He  had  been  a  good  jockey;  he  under¬ 
stood  horses;  and  now,  thinking  of  Jock 
Crawford’s  feat  at  the  rodeo,  Onions  evolved 
a  plan  for  unusual  revenge.  It  was  revenge 
based  upon  humiliating  the  big  white 
man.  ... 

That  very  night,  when  the  men  had  all 
gone  to  sleep,  he  stole  carefully  out  of  the  ' 
Utchen  door.  Crouching,  he  moved  rapid¬ 
ly  across  a  field.  A  full  moon  was  shining 
upon  him,  throwing  a  short  shadow  at  his 
side,  and  a  breeze  floating  across  the  plains 
lent  him  courage.  He  was  glad  that  the 
corral  was  so  far  from  the  Sumner  house, 
for  the  hoof  beats  of  horses  would  not  be 
heard,  would  not  rouse  any  of  the  sleepers. 

He  smiled  queerly  as  he  went,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  he  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
darkened  house.  Once,  visioning  the  future, 
he  even  chuckled;  his  oval  eyes  narrowed  to 
thin  slits  as  he  grinned  in  anticipation  of  a 
great  day. 

At  the  corral  fence  he  stopped.  In  co^ 
ners  he  saw,  revealed  by  the  moonlight,  the 
huddled  bodies  of  many  horses,  but  he  shook 
his  head.  He  walked  a  little  farther  until 
he  reached  ano^ei  corral,  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  first,  and  containing  but  one  horse. 

And  at  this  bronco  Onions  gazed  intently. 

The  men  called  the  beast  Monster,  and 
they  had  been  given  cause  for  the  appella¬ 
tion.  Not  a  wilder  horse  was  to  be  found 
in  the  coimty.  He  had  thrown  every  man 
who  had  ever  attempted  to  ride  him,  in¬ 
cluding  the  big  Jock  Crawford.  He  had 
been  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as 
other  broncos,  but  still  he  remained  un¬ 
tamed,  fiery,  proud  of  his  wildness.  Now, 
as  he  stood  in  the  center  of  the  corral,  he 
held  his  head  high,  ears  raised,  and  eyed 
Onions. 

“You  and  me.  Monster — we  have  some 
fun  together  from  now  on,”  murmured  the 
little  man. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  horse  understood.  He 
pawed  the  ground,  then  pranced  about  the 
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corral,  haughtily  displaying  his  sleek  black* 
and-white  spotted  b^y.  In  his  canter  lay 
a  veritable  challenge. 

“M  right,”  said  Onions,  “all  right.  You 
wait.” 

He  peered  along  the  fence.  On  a  stake  he 
saw  a  saddle  and  a  bridle;  and  under  them, 
on  the  ground,  lay  the  coils  of  a  lariat. 
Here  the  men  came  in  idle  moments  and 
risked  their  bones  in  the  futile  efforts  to  ride 
Monster.  For  reasons  which  no  one  could 
explain,  old  Mr.  Sumner  had  not  permitted 
the  horse  to  be  used  in  the  San  Marese 
rodeo.  “Next  year,”  he  had  promised,  “if 
he’s  still  wild,  you  can  have  him.  Not  now 
—not  now.” 

UNTIL  this  day  Monster  had  taken 
heavy  fees  from  the  daring  riders  who 
had  mounted  him.  One  broken  1^  and  a 
half-dozen  cracked  ribs  among  various 
ambitious  horsemen  testified  to  his  wild¬ 
ness.  But  Onions  was  not  afraid.  He 
knew  horses. 

“You  and  me,”  he  repeated,  “you  and 
me,  Monster.  We  have  fun,  hey?” 

And  Monster,  emitting  a  sharp  neigh, 
trotted  around  the  corral. 

In  the  use  of  the  lariat  Onions  was  neither 
experienced  nor  confident.  But  he  climbed 
the  fence,  twisted  one  thin  leg  safely  about 
a  bar,  and  threw  the  noose.  It  nmsed  its 
moving  mark.  He  tried  again  and  again, 
failing  dismally.  But  at  last,  after  dozens 
of  casts,  he  succeeded  in  roping  the  horse. 

Quite  jubilantly  he  pulled  Monster  tovrard 
the  stake  and  fastened  him.  And  then  came 
the  task  of  saddling  the  horse. 

Monster  danced,  kicked,  reared.  He 
tugged  at  the  rope  which  bound  him  to  the 
stake,  snorted.  But  Onions,  quick  of  foot, 
managed  to  dodge  a  score  of  vicious  kicks 
as  he  tightened  the  belly  band. 

“Ste^y!”  he  whispered  continuously. 
“Steady — steidy!” 

It  took  him  fully  fifteen  minutes  to  force 
the  bit  between  Monster’s  snarling  teeth, 
but  finally  even  that  was  accomplished. 
Then  Onions  stepped  back,  wiping  the  per- 
^iration  from  his  brow.  He  squinted  once 
at  the  moon,  smiled,  and  gave  his  attention 
to  Monster. 

“You  listen,”  he  commanded  quietly. 
“I’m  going  to  ride  you,  savvy?  I  ain’t 
afraid  of  you — no!  I  untie  you  and  jump 
on  you  and  then — go  on,  do  what  you  like!” 
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The  horse  reared,  but  when  he  came  to 
earth.  Onions  placed  one  foot  in  a  stirrup. 
He  gripped  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  while 
one  hand,  with  a  sudden  jerk,  lifted  the 
lariat  over  the  top  of  the  fence  stake. 
Monster  was  free,  and  Onions  swung  him¬ 
self  up  into  the  saddle. 

He  stayed  there  about  two  seconds. 
Uttering  a  sharp  snort.  Monster  arched  his 
back,  flew  up  into  the  air — and  Onions, 
moving  in  a  graceful  arc,  landed  on  hands 
and  knees  some  ten  feet  away. 

Stunned,  he  turned  slowly.  From  a 
sitting  posture  he  gaped  stupidly  at  the 
horse.  He  shook  his  head  as  thou^  to  cast 
off  a  stupor.  Again  he  blinked  at  the  beast. 
If  a  horse  can  laugh  scornfully.  Monster  did. 
Hestood  still,  watching  the  imfortunate rider, 
waiting.  .  .  . 

“Golly!”  exclaimed  Onions,  breathless. 
“You  can  buck!  .  .  .  Well,  we  try  again. 
Come  on.  Monster!” 

He  rose,  somewhat  unsteadily.  The  lariat, 
still  noos^  about  the  horse’s  neck,  lay  on 
the  ground,  and  Onions  had  little  diffi(^ty 
in  capturing  it.  He  drew  Monster  close  to 
hims^,  dodged  and  jumped  as  the  horse 
pranced  dan^rously,  and  with  a  quick, 
courageous  leap  he  managed  to  spring  once 
more  into  the  saddle. 

This  time  he  dug  his  knees  into  the 
horse’s  side,  lay  low  on  his  neck,  hung  tight¬ 
ly.  Monster  rose  in  the  air,  bsick  a^ed — 
but  landed  with  the  rider  still  in  the  sad¬ 
dle.  He  tried  again,  and  failed.  He  snorted 
savagely.  Something  was  wrong.  The  little 
man  should  not  remain  unseat^! 

He  reared,  but  Onions  clung  to  the  saddle 
desperately.  Then,  in  real  rage.  Monster 
threw  himself  against  the  fence — intending 
shrewdly  to  sni^  the  rider’s  1^  against 
the  bars.  But  the  leg  was  raised,  and  there 
was  no  result! 

Now  Monster,  in  growing  fury,  tried  an¬ 
other  trick.  He  rose  on  his  forelegs,  while 
his  hind  hoofs  kicked  high  into  the  air. 
The  grip  on  his  back  loosened.  He  came 
to  the  ground  trembling,  and  cocked  a  red 
eye  at  the  heap  in  the  dirt  twenty  feet  away. 

pAINFULLY  Onions  rose,  rubbed  his 
knees.  He  was  suffering,  but  a  smile 
covered  his  features. 

“All  right,”  he  said,  “all  right.  I  stuck 
longer  that  time.  Monster.  I  stuck  almost 
a  minute,  hey?  All  right.  I  told  you  we 
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have  fun.  You — you  hurt  me  a  little  that 
time,  boy,  but  I  don’t  care.  I  come  back 
again  tomorrow — every  night.  Some  day 
I  ride  you  well.  Wait!  You  see!  .  .  . 
And  then  we  fix  Mr.  Crawford,  hey?  Oh, 
yes!  Wait,  Monster,  wait!” 

Again  he  drew  the  horse  to  himself.  But 
this  time  he  did  not  mount  the  quivering 
beast.  Instead,  he  loosened  the  saddle  and 
the  bridle,  pulled  off  the  lariat;  and  after 
depositing  them  in  their  accustomed  places, 
he  started  home — limping  slightly. 

Monster,  peering  between  the  bars  of  the 
fence  at  his  receding  form,  neighed  softly. 

As  he  trudged  across  the  moonlit  field. 
Onions  repeated  to  himself: 

“I  come  back  every  night — every  night. 
Some  day  I  ride  him — wait.  Some  day! 
Then,  Mr.  Crawford,  we  show  you  some¬ 
thing!  ...” 

He  did  come  back  every  night — ^for  many 
days.  When  every  one  on  the  Sunmer 
ranch  slept,  long  after  midnight,  he  crept 
stealthily  out  of  the  back  door,  and  hurried 
across  the  field  to  the  corral. 

After  a  while  Monster  began  to  expect 
him,  to  await  him.  It  was  strange,  but  the 
horse  seemed  to  be  enjoying  its  contest  with 
the  man.  No  longer  did  Monster  object  to 
being  caught  in  the  noose  of  the  lariat  and 
pull^  to  the  stake;  indeed,  he  began  to 
come  of  his  own  accord  when  Onions  ap¬ 
peared.  He  was  ready  for  the  battle, 
anxious  for  it.  Perhaps  to  him  it  was  a 
nightly  diversion. 

He  fought  and  bucked  and  reared  and 
dashed  about  as  madly  as  ever  in  his  efforts 
to  unseat  the  light  rider.  But  as  the  days 
passed.  Onions  lengthened  the  minutes  he 
could  remain  in  the  saddle. 

Every  night  for  weeks  he  visited  the 
corral,  never  quite  conquering  Monster,  but 
steadily  developing  his  own  riding  ability. 
Then,  of  a  sudden,  he  could  not  moimt  the 
horse  for  a  fortnight. 

It  happened  when  he  hurtled  unexpect¬ 
edly  against  the  fence.  He  had  been 
thrown  by  a  powerful  lunge  ending  in  an 
abrupt  stop.  Onions  sailed  through  the 
air,  hit  a  bar  of  the  fence,  and  collapsed — 
severely  spraining  his  ankle. 

The  pain  was  horrible.  For  a  while  he 
lay  half  unconscious;  when  he  opened  his 
eyes  feebly  he  was  astonished  to  see  Mon¬ 
ster’s  head  just  above  his  own,  the  horse’s 
breath  fanning  his  face.  A  soft  neigh  came 
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from  the  beast — ^a  strange,  unusual  sound. 
And  Onions  understood. 

Smiling  weakly,  he  whispered: 

“All  right.  Monster,  all  right.  I  see 
you’re  sorry.  Sure,  you’re  sorry.  I  know. 
We’re  good  friends  now,  hey?  Very  good 
friends.  Sure.  You  hurt  me — but  that’s 
nothing.  Monster,  that’s  nothing.  Part  of 
thegame,hey?  Sure.  You’resorry.  I  know.” 

Gripping  the  fence,  he  struggled  fran¬ 
tically  to  lift  himself  to  his  feet.  The 
p>angs  of  his  ankle  were  furious;  they  shot 
through  him,  made  him  gasp  and  moan. 
He  could  stand  on  but  one  leg. 

The  horse  did  not  move  while  he  drew  off 
the  saddle.  Onions  smiled  again,  and  pat¬ 
ted  the  long  face. 

“Good  boy.  Monster,  good  boy!  We 
friends  now,  hey?  Sure.” 

He  squeezed  between  the  bars  and  started 
home. 

ILJE  LIED  to  old  man  Sunmer  in  the 
^  morning.  He  declared  that  he  had 
fallen  down  the  kitchen  steps  during  the 
night.  And  so  a  physician  was  summoned, 
and  one  of  the  boys  was  appointed  cook — 
at  which  occupation  he  proved  himself  de¬ 
cidedly  unsatisfactory.  Even  Jock  Craw¬ 
ford,  digging  his  teeth  through  a  tough 
piece  of  steak,  was  forced  to  confess: 

“He  may  be  yellow  and  a  quarter-breed, 
but  that  Onions  is  the  only  cook  for  mel 
Yes,  sirree!” 

An  entire  week  passed  before  Onions 
could  resume  his  duties  in  the  kitchen. 
After  a  fortnight  he  could  walk  quite  well; 
and  then  at  midnight  he  went  out  to  the 
corral.  His  heart  leaped  with  joy  as  he 
saw  Monster — Monster,  suddenly  alert, 
ears  raised;  Monster  trotting  to  the  fence, 
peering  questioningly  through  the  darkness; 
Monster  neighing  in  real  happiness  as  he 
recognized  the  wiry  little  rider. 

Onions  pitted  his  nose. 

“I’m  better  now,  my  friend,  much 
better.  But  not  good  enough  to  ride  you 
yet.  A  few  days  more — a  few  days  more. 
Then  I  come  back  and  we  start  the  game 
again,  hey?  Sure.  This — it  is  only  a  visit 
to  show  you  I’m  all  right.  Good  night. 
Monster.  Don’t  worry  about  me.” 

He  returned  to  the  house,  highly  elated. 
He  felt  overwhelming  confidence  in  himself. 
He  knew  he  would  master  the  wild  bronco! 
He  could  not,  however,  test  himself  again 
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for  several  days.  The  ankle  was  still 
tender,  though  he  tried  to  strengthen  it  by 
walking  across  the  fields  after  work  every 
evening. 

Then,  one  night,  having  walked  far,  he 
threw  himself  on  the  ground  and  leaned 
against  the  trunk  of  a  sturdy  tree.  The 
soft  light  of  the  moon  did  not  penetrate  the 
overhanging  leaves,  so  that  Onions  lay  in 
blackness.  Dreaming,  he  lifted  his  face  to 
the  breeze  and  closed  his  eyes. 

And  presently  he  heard  voices — two 
voices,  one  of  which  made  him  catch  his 
breath.  He  glanced  up  apprehensively. 

Walking  toward  him  slowly  came  a  man 
and  a  woman.  The  bridles  of  two  horses 
were  slung  over  the  man’s  arm;  the  horses 
themselves  trailed  the  couple  lazily. 

Onions  recognized  the  man  immediately 
— Jock  Crawford.  The  identity  of  the 
woman  he  could  guess,  for  there  had  been 
much  giggling  talk  among  the  fellows  at 
the  ranch  about  Jock  and  his  Alice 
Tepper. 

Crawford’s  tones  were  low,  but  they 
floated  distinctly  across  the  night  silence. 

“Of  course  I  could  stay  on  the  ranch,” 
the  big  man  was  saying,  “and  I  guess  I  can 
get  the  foreman’s  job  next  year.  Maybe 
that’ll  be  enough  for  you  and  me  to  live  on, 
and  maybe  not.  But  the  circus,  Alice — 
that’s  an  offer!  Fifty  a  week  to  ride  a 
bronco,  and  all  expenses  paid!  Gee!  Girl, 
if  you  say  the  word — ” 

Alice  Tepper,  walking  slowly,  stared  at 
the  ground. 

“No,”  she  answered.  “It  isn’t  worth  it, 
Jock.  I’d  rather  you’d  take  the  foreman’s 
job  and — stay  here.  I  don’t  mind — being 
economical — for  a  while.  Honest!” 

Onions  felt  extremely  uncomfortable.  He 
realized  that  he  was  listening  to  a  con¬ 
versation  which  was  not  intended  for  his 
ears,  but  now  he  could  not  decide  what  to 
do.  If  he  rose  out  of  the  darkness,  Craw¬ 
ford  would  know  that  he  had  heard;  if  he 
remained  there,,  motionless,  the  burly 
puncher  might  see  him.  Then  .  .  . 

He  drew  himself  close  to  the  protecting 
blackness  of  the  tree  as  Crawford  and  the 
girl  stopped  within  a  few  yards  of  him.  The 
horses,  lowering  their  heads,  began  to  graze. 
It  was  a  breathless  moment  for  the  little 
cook;  uncertainty  concerning  the  proper 
procedure  held  him  paralyzed. 

“Fifty  a  week,”  Cra\id6rd  was  saying. 


“would  mean  a  lot  to  you  and  me,  Alice. 
Of  course  we’d  have  to  travel  along  with  the 
circus  folks,  but,  gee!  I’d  have  to  work 
only  a  few  minutes  a  day.  Once  in  the 
afternoon  and  once  in  the  evening.  Just 
riding  a  bronco  while  people  applaud.  The 
rest  of  the  time  I  could  be  with  you.” 

Alice  shook  her  head. 

“It  might  be  nice,  Jock,  but  I’d  rather 
stay  here.  It’s — cleaner.  Ever  since  you 
got  the  prize  at  the  rodeo — oh,  Jock,  don’t 
let  it  turn  your  head!” 

“I’m  not.  Still — still — sti — ” 

OF  A  sudden  Crawford  dropped  con¬ 
versation.  He  was  peering  through 
the  blackness  toward  the  tree.  He  lowered 
his  head,  scowled.  Something  had  moved. 

“Who’s  that?”  he  called  quickly,  stepping 
forward. 

Onions,  pale  and  frightened,  rose  awk¬ 
wardly.  He  moved  toward  the  big  man, 
rubbed  his  hands  along  his  narrow  trousers, 
and  muttered  sheepishly: 

“Sorry,  Mr.  Crawford;  sorry.  Didn’t 
know  you  were  coming,  Mr.  Crawford.  I 
wasn’t  listening — ” 

The  puncher  began  an  oath,  but  choked 
it  as  he  remembered  the  girl  at  his  side. 
Two  powerful  strides  brought  him  to 
Onions’s  face.  He  glowered  down  into  the 
fearful  features  of  the  cook. 

“So  you’re  sneaking  around,  prying  into 
private  affairs,  hey?  You  yellow  pup!”  he 
whispered  fiercely,  so  that  Alice  Tepper 
could  not  distinguish  the  words.  “I  ought 
to  break  your  other  leg!” 

“But,  Mr.  Crawford — ” 

“If  you  were  sprawling  there,  why  didn’t 
you  say  you  were  around,  instead  of  staying 
there,  spying  into  my  business?” 

“I  didn’t  have  a  chance,  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford — ” 

“You  didn’t,  hey?  Well,  here’s  your 
chance!  Get  back  to  the  house — and  get 
pronto!” 

A  big  hand  grasped  Onions’s  arm.  He 
was  pushed  toAvard  the  house — pushed  so 
pHjwerfully  that  he  tripped  and  almost  fell 
to  the  ground.  A  wave  of  resentment 
swept  over  him.  In  that  moment  he  could 
have  hurled  himself  madly  upon  the  big 
man;  but  something  restrained  him,  re¬ 
strained  the  flow  of  invectives  which  surged 
up  in  his  throat,  only  to  be  pressed  back. 
He  breathed  heavily. 
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“Get!”  snapped  Crawford.  “No  more 
back  talk!” 

“All  right!”  said  Onions  tensely.  “All 
right!  I  get,  Mr.  Crawford.  Don’t  you 
worry — I  get!” 

He  marched  away  rapidly,  angrily.  His 
thin  brows  were  drawn  down  in  a  furious 
frown.  His  chin  was  lowered.  Not  once 
did  he  look  back  to  the  couple.  Doggedly 
he  trudged  on,  not  toward  the  house,  but 
toward  the  corral. 

Monster  came  to  greet  him  as  usual,  but 
he  must  have  been  amazed  by  the  harsh¬ 
ness  of  Onions’s  voice. 

“My  foot  still  hurts.  Monster,  but  I  don’t 
care!  I  ride  you  tonight,  understand?  / 
ride  you!  You  can’t  throw  me  oflE,  my 
friend!  I  ride  you!” 

He  scarcely  noticed  the  docility  writh 
which  Monster  permitted  the  saddle  to  be 
throwm  over  him,  and  the  bit  to  be  thrust 
between  his  teeth.  In  truth,  the  horse  was 
to  have  Onions  back;  once  more  the 
battle  was  on;  once  more  the  nightly 
diversions  would  begin. 

He  stood  motionless  while  Onions,  gasp¬ 
ing  with  sudden  pain  as  he  held  the  weight 
of  his  body  for  an  instant  on  the  injured 
foot,  pull^  himself  up  into  the  saddle. 
Then  he  poised  himself,  flattened  his  ears, 
lowered  his  neck,  and — 

Monster  rose  high  in  the  air  and  landed 
on  all  fours.  But  his  rider,  seemingly  glued 
to  him,  did  not  move.  There  was  grim 
determination  in  Onions  this  night.  Rage 
against  Crawford  lent  him  desperate 
courage,  and  he  clung  to  the  horse  as  he 
would  have  clung  to  life. 

Monster  dashed  about  the  corral,  at¬ 
tempted  every  trick  he  knew.  He  reared, 
rose  on  his  forelegs,  threw  himself  against 
the  fence,  bucked  wildly  into  the  air — and 
still  Onions  remained  in  the  saddle.  The 
horse  dropped  to  the  ground,  rolled  over  on 
his  back,  but  the  buster  had  sprung  nimbly 
from  the  saddle;  and  when  Monster  rose 
again.  Onions  wras  on  his  back  as  he  had 
been  before  the  shrewd  move.  .  .  . 

It  wras  a  great  battle — and  the  last  one 
between  them.  For  fully  twenty  minutes 
they  fought,  the  brutality  and  trickery  of 
the  bronco  pitted  against  the  skill  and  en¬ 
durance  and  quickness  of  the  man.  And 
at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  Monster  stood 
in  the  center  of  the  corral,  not  daring  to 
move. 
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He  trembled;  swreat  and  froth  gave  his 
spotted  body  a  glistening  appearance  in  the 
moonlight.  He  panted  painfully,  filled 
with  amazement  and  perhaps  actoiration 
for  the  little  man  who  still  sat  in  the 
saddle. 

Monster  was,  for  a  time,  puzzled.  Never 
had  Onions  conquered  him,  but  now — 
now — 

A  horse  knows  when  he  is  beaten.  And 
Monster  had  lost.  .  .  . 

Quite  willingly  he  obeyed  the  soft  words 
of  the  rider  and  pranced  quietly  about  the 
corral.  For  a  while  he  wras  nervous;  he 
raised  his  legs  high,  like  a  well-trained 
coach  horse.  But  mellow  words  came  to 
his  ears,  soothing  words,  and  soon  he  was 
calm. 

Onions  rode  about  the  corral  for  a  few 
minutes,  in  order  to  gain  confidence  and  to 
show  Monster  that  there  wras  nothing  to 
fear.  As  he  rode,  great  joy  caused  his 
heart  to  pound.  He  could  ride  Monster! 
He  was  ready  to  humiliate  Crawdord! 
Soon, soon  .  .  . 

He  patted  the  horse’s  face  before  he  left 
the  corral,  then  hurried  across  the  moonlit 
field.  He  limped  noticeably,  but  no  longer 
did  he  mind  the  pain.  It  was  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  the  glee  resulting  from 
his  accomplishment. 

As  he  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  cot,  before 
going  to  sleep,  he  smiled  mysteriously  at 
the  wall;  and  his  full,  red  lips  formed  the 
words: 

“All  right,  Mr.  Crawrford!  You  wait!  I 
hate  you — hate  you!  And  I  show  you 
something!” 

^  I  'HE  weeks  and  months  rolled  around 
until  they  again  approached  the  an¬ 
nual  San  Marese  rodeo.  As  the  day  drew 
near,  Onions  became  impatient  and  ner¬ 
vous.  He  spoke  to  no  one,  unless  conver¬ 
sation  wras  inescapable.  His  thoughts  were 
focused  on  one  thing — the  rodeo.  There 
he  intended  to  crush  the  pride  of  the  blatant 
white  man,  Jock  Crawrford. 

He  did  not,  however,  surrender  his  inti¬ 
macy  writh  Monster;  oh,  no!  Every  night 
for  months  he  went  out  to  the  corral 
and  rode  the  horse.  There  were  no  more 
struggles,  and  Monster  never  attempted  to 
unseat  his  rider.  He  had  found  his  master; 
like  the  women  of  the  cave  days,  he  sub¬ 
mitted  unquestioningly  to  his  conqueror. 
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Onions  grew  bold,  after  a  time,  and  per¬ 
mitted  Monster  to  come  out  of  the  corral. 
At  night,  when  all  possible  witnesses  were 
asleep,  they  galloped  away  over  the  fields, 
and  returned  before  dawn.  Their  friend¬ 
ship  was  sound  and  unbreakable.  It 
seemed,  at  various  occasions,  that  the 
horse  actually  understood  the  monologues 
of  his  rider,  for  he  would  neigh  and  prance. 
But  never  did  he  buck. 

Still  he  was  Monster  the  Wild.  For  no 
other  man  on  the  ranch  could  remain  on  his 
back.  Oh,  Onions  understood  the  privilege 
he  was  enjoying.  Often,  as  he  peeled  po¬ 
tatoes  in  Uie  kitchen,  he  would  stare  out  of 
the  window  at  the  corral.  There  he  could 
see  some  of  the  boys  endeavoring  to  master 
the  horse;  but  invariably  they  were  hurled 
off  through  the  air.  Even  Jock  Crawford 
found  himself  groveling  in  the  dust  quite 
frequently.  Monster  was,  to  them,  un¬ 
tamable. 

Onions,  looking  into  his  pots,  would 
laugh  silently  and  shake  his  shoulders. 

“That  horse,  he  mine,”  he  told  himself  in 
triumph.  “Only  I  ride  him.  Nobody 
else.  You  wait,  Mr.  Crawford!” 

Another  few  weeks  and — the  San  Marese 
rodeo. 

It  was  a  gala  affair,  the  most  distinguished 
event  of  the  year  in  the  entire  coimty. 
Tents  were  erected  around  the  small  town, 
and  vivid  banners  floated  above  them. 
Ice-cream  stands  rose  from  nowhere  to  cool 
parched  throats.  Hundreds  of  strangers 
arrived  at  the  field  fenced  off  for  the  oc¬ 
casion.  And  every  one  was  jubilantly 
happy. 

Oto  the  morning  of  the  glorious  day 
Onions  went  to  see  the  Greaser.  He  found 
the  man  near  the  corral,  saddling  his  horse, 
and  spwke  at  once. 

“You  got  old  clothes,  something  to  sell?” 
Slowly  the  Greaser  turned,  pulling  a 
cigarette  from  his  lips. 

“Hey?  What’s  that?” 

“You  got  old  clothes,  maybe?  I  buy.  I 
got  some  money.” 

An  irrepressible  laugh  came  from  the 
Greaser.  He  straightened  in  frank  in¬ 
terest. 

“What  do  you  want  with  old  clothes?” 

“I  go  to  San  Marese  today-^like  every¬ 
body  else.  I  want  other  pants,  other 
shirt.” 

Quizzically  the  Greaser  insp>ected  Onions’s 


costume — tightly  fitting  trousers  and  black 
shirt.  He  shrugged. 

“Sure,  I’ve  got  some  old  chaps  and  a  shirt, 
I  guess.  But — ” 

“I  buy.  Ten  dollars.” 

In  amazement  the  Mexican  blinked.  His 
old  outfit  was  worth  nothing.  No  one  dse 
would  ever  dream  of  purchasing  it. 

“Ten  dollars?”  he  stammered. 

“Yes.” 

“Sold!” 

Later  in  the  morning  Onions  saw  Monster 
led  away.  The  horse  was  to  be  used  in  the 
bucking  contest,  and  surely  a  more  fero¬ 
cious  beast  could  not  have  been  chosen. 
But  Onions  smiled  wisely. 

He  walked  to  San  Marese  after  his  lunch¬ 
eon  duties  had  been  completed.  In  his  new 
clothes — brown  chaps  and  a  khaki  shirt 
open  at  the  throat,  and  a  battered  som¬ 
brero — he  felt  pompously  important.  His 
slanting  eyes  looked  happily  over  the  land¬ 
scape  and  visioned  the  triumph  he  expected 
— soon.  Once  he  even  whistled,  but  he 
decided  that  he  had  better  preserve  his 
breath  for  the  long  walk  to  the  town. 


WHEN  he  arrived  among  the  tents,  his 
heart  pounded  furiously.  He  saw 
no  one.  The  crowd  had  gone  to  witness 
the  contests  in  the  appointed  field,  and 
Onions  went  there,  too. 

He  found  the  mob — yelling,  cheering, 
applauding,  as  they  thronged  about  the 
fence.  The  din  frightened  him.  He  shrank 
from  the  prospect  of  performing  before  all 
these  howling  masses.  But  the  thought  of 
Crawford  encouraged  him. 

A  bulldogging  compietition  was  in  prog¬ 
ress.  He  walked  away  and  sat  alone 
hind  a  tent,  waiting  for  the  bronco-busting 
to  be  announced.  Tired  by  the  walk  to 
San  Marese,  he  was  grateful  for  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  rest,  and  he  sat  still  for  almost  an 
hour — meanwhile  toying  with  a  colorful 
bandanna  he  had  brought.  Two  queer 
holes  had  been  cut  in  that  bandanna. 

At  last  he  heard  the  announcer’s  sten¬ 
torian  voice  bellowing  through  a  mega¬ 
phone: 

“Bronco  -  busting  contest!  Bro-onco-o 
bu-usting  co-ontest!  Open  to  all  men! 
Prize  is  a  silver  stirrup  and  a  purse  of 
one  hundred  dollars!  Everybody  welcome! 
Ride  Monster — the  Sumner  terror!  En¬ 
trants  register  now  with  the  judges!” 
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Quivering,  Onions  sprang  to  his  feet. 
With  shaking  hands  he  tied  the  bandanna 
I  about  his  face,  so  that  the  two  holes  served 
as  windows  for  his  eyes.  Oh,  he  had 
:  planned  his  victory  dramatically!  It  would 
i  be  a  memorable  thing!  Often  riders  came 
to  rodeos  incognito,  even  masked.  It 
added  interest  for  the  spectators. 

I  Onions  tightened  his  belt,  swelled  his 
!  chest.  Then  he  strode  forward,  broke 
through  the  crowd,  climbed  the  fence  of  the 
inclosure,  and  advanced  to  the  judges’  stand. 

I  His  whole  being  trembled  as  he  passed 
before  the  eyes  of  the  crowd.  He  could 
hear  them  murmur  in  surprise  as  he  walked, 
face  hidden. 

“Another  one  of  them  masked  marvels— 
maybe!”  somebody  shouted,  jeering. 

“Yeah — maybe!”  came  an  answer  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  field. 

Head  held  high.  Onions  strode  before  the 
small  stand  reserved  for  the  men  who  would 
judge  the  abilities  of  the  contesting  riders. 

-  Masked,  he  faced  them  boldly.  And  why 
I  should  he  not  be  bold  now?  They  could 
r  not  see  his  slanting  eyes.  .  .  . 

He  rostered  last — immediately  after 
Jock  Crawford  loudly  announced  his  own 
name,  and  received  an  ovation  of  cheers. 

;  Last  year’s  champion  was  not  forgotten. 

!  Indeed,  in  the  surreptitious  betting  among 
the  men,  he  was  the  unrivaled  favorite, 
i  Had  the  odds  not  been  attractive,  there 
;  would  have  been  no  wagers  against  him. 
Only  four  punchers  entered  the  compe¬ 
tition — and  Onions,  the  cook,  offered  the 
fifth  entry. 

“What’s  the  name?”  bellowed  the  judge, 
leaning  over  the  side  of  the  stand. 

Shaky  of  voice.  Onions  looked  up  through 
the  holes  of  his  mask. 

“Call  me — Mask.” 

5  “Mask  what?” 

-  “Mask — Yellow.” 

:  “Hey?” 

“Mask  Yellow — that’s  me.” 

I  “Fool  name,”  grunted  the  judge;  “but 
you  mysterious  fellers  always  act  foolish. 
All  right,  Mask  Yellow,  you  ride  last.” 
Monster,  savage  and  fiery',  was  brought 
I  out.  A  murmur  arose  among  the  specta¬ 
tors,  then  a  roar  of  admiration  as  the  first 
:  man  saddled  the  horse  after  a  few  futile 
I  attempts.  He  mounted — and  was  prompt- 
i  ly  hurled  completely  over  the  fence  into  the 
gaping  crowd. 

Everybody's  Magannt,  June,  1934 


Laughter  and  jeers  were  his  reward. 
Meekly  he  di5app>eared,  leaving  the  field  to 
others. 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  rodeo,  each 
rider  had  to  saddle  the  bronco  before  mount¬ 
ing;  the  second  contestant,  after  dislodging 
Monster’s  saddle,  reattached  it.  But  his 
fortune  was  little  better  than  that  of  his 
predecessor.  The  instant  the  horse  was 
freed,  he  astonished  the  rider  by  falling  to 
the  ground,  rolling  over,  and  pinning  the 
man’s  leg  under  hun. 

A  few  feminine  gasps  accompanied  the 
procession  which  bore  the  valiant,  but 
wounded,  knight  off  the  field  of  combat. 

When  the  third  rider  appeared,  he  was 
greeted  warmly.  Several  years  before  he 
had  won  a  championship,  but  years  and  in¬ 
creasing  dissipation  must  have  battered  his 
stamina,  for  he  did  not  approach  his  ordeal 
like  a  master  horseman.  In  truth,  he  seemed 
timid,  somewhat  frightened. 

Monster  must  have  noticed  the  man’s 
condition,  for  he  reared  almost  joyously. 
Doubtless  he  foresaw  an  easy  victory. 

But  the  former  champion  remained  in  the 
saddle  for  two  full  minutes.  Not  until  a 
forward  charge  terminating  in  a  sudden 
stop  sent  him  hurtling  over  the  horse’s  head 
did  he  meet  defeat.  Then,  in  a  forlorn 
huddle,  he  waved  his  hand  toward  Jock 
Crawford. 

The  crowd  applauded  and  yelled  mightily. 

From  his  comer,  the  masked  Onions 
watched  excitedly.  He  was  leaning  slight¬ 
ly  forward,  breathing  hard,  his  eyes  gleam¬ 
ing  under  the  bandanna.  Never  had  he 
seen  Monster  as  furious  as  he  had  been  with 
the' last  three  riders.  Even  now  the  horse 
was  trembling,  perspiring  so  that  his  black- 
and-white  sleek  body  shone.  Four  men 
were  holding  him  while  Crawford  loosed 
the  saddle. 

To  readjust  the  leather  seat  was  not 
difficult  for  the  champion,  but  he  was  forced 
to  work  hard  in  order  to  press  the  bit  be¬ 
tween  Monster’s  teeth.  At  last,  however, 
even  that  was  done,  and  the  rider  was 
ready. 

A  CKNOWLEDGING  the  shrieks  of  the 
crowd  with  a  bow  and  a  smile,  Craw¬ 
ford  poised  himself.  And  the  bronco,  too, 
stood  p)oised,  ready  to  do  battle  the  second 
he  felt  the  champion’s  weight  on  his  back. 

A  shout — Crawford  leaped — four  men 
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scattered  from  Monster’s  head — and  the 
struggle  was  on. 

Onions,  his  heart  thundering,  watched. 
He  heard  Crawford  scream: 

“Yi-W-p!  Yip!  Yip!  Yip!  Yee-eeah! 
Yi-i-i-ip!” 

He  saw  Crawford’s  hat  slap  down  on  the 
bronco’s  flank,  saw  the  horse  dash  across  the 
field,  come  to  an  unexp)ected  stop.  But  the 
champion  still  sat  in  the  saddle. 

Back  arched,  Monster  rose  and  fell  a  doz¬ 
en  times — vainly.  He  snorted,  stamp>ed.  He 
plunged  against  the  fence,  but  failed  to  crush 
Crai^ord’s  side.  He  rolled  over  on  his  back — 
and  rose  with  Crawford  still  on  him. 

Undeniably  the  rider  was  an  admirable 
horseman,  a  remarkable  horseman.  The 
yells  of  the  crowd,  the  wild  screams  of  the 
women — all  cheered  him.  And  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  beat  his  hat  down  upon  the 
bronco’s  flank  while  he  shouted  and  re¬ 
tained  his  seat.  But  his  left  hand  was 
tugging  frantically  at  the  bridle. 

Then  Monster  displayed  his  true  wild¬ 
ness.  He  could  not  bear  to  be  conquered 
by  this  man;  he  had  been  conquered  once, 
and  he  did  not  intend  to  surrender  a  second 
time  in  his  life! 

High  into  the  air  he  kicked  his  hind 
legs — so  high  that  he  lost  his  balance 
and  fell.  He  rolled  over,  kicking  his  legs 
into  the  dust,  seeking  his  enemy.  Then  he 
jumped  up.  Crawford  had  slid  half-way 
out  of  the  saddle! 

Monster  plunged  forward  madly,  dashed 
against  the  fence  again,  whirled  around, 
kicked,  and  bucked  Wgh,  fully  four  feet  off 
the  ground.  He  landed  squarely  onfall 
legs,  with  a  fearful  jolt.  And  as  Crawford 
sought  his  balance,  the  horse  dropped  to  the 
ground,  cast  its  rider  off,  and  leap>ed  up — 
freel 

“Three  and  a  half  minutes!”  cried  one  of 
the  judges. 

Wildly  the  crowd  applauded.  It  had 
been  a  marvelous  demonstration  of  skill. 
Surely,  Crawford  was  a  champion  worthy 
of  the  name.  As  he  rose,  a  dozen  hands 
slapp>ed  his  back  in  congratulatory  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  he  was  marched  off,  a  hero. 

Onions  glanced  nervously  toward  the 
judges. 

“Mask  Yellow!”  the  deep  voice  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  light  figure  ran  eagerly  across  the 


field  to  the  horse.  Again  Monster,  trem¬ 
bling  pitifully,  was  held  by  four  men. 
Again  he  awaited  the  next  enemy. 

Onions  went  to  him — and  stopped  sud¬ 
denly.  Through  the  bandanna  he  gaped 
at  Monster’s  mouth,  and  a  great  anguidi 
shot  through  him. 

For  blood  was  streaming  from  the  ends 
of  the  bit!  Crawford’s  great  strength  had 
tom  the  steel  through  the  bronco’s  flesh! 

There  was  a  queer  helplessness  about  the 
slim  body  of  Onions  as  he  turned  toward 
the  judges.  His  voice  cried  tremulously. 

“Can’t  ride  him!  He’s  hurt!” 

“Hey?”  shouted  the  judge.  “What’s 
that?” 

“Can’t  ride  this  horse.  He’s  hurt!  Look 
— the  bit — it  tore  through!  He — he’s  suf¬ 
fering!” 

“Suffering?  Why,  you — if  you  want  to 
ride,  get  on!  Don’t  talk!  Give  you  two 
minutes  to  decide!” 

Onions  looked  at  the  wound  in  Mon¬ 
ster’s  flesh,  and  he  shuddered.  How 
could  he  torture  his  friend  with  that  bit? 
How?  .  .  .  Crawford  had  done  that!  Oh, 
how  he  hated  the  man,  detested  him! 

Onions  considered  quickly.  He  couldn’t 
ride  poor  Monster  now,  he  couldn’t  bear  the 
thought  of  keeping  a  bit  in  that  wound. 
Resolutely  he  faced  the  judges. 

But  some  one  in  the  crowd  jeered  loudly. 

“Masked  marvel,  hey?  Ya-ah!  Maskd 
coward,  that’s  what!  His  name  is  Yellow 
and  it’s  a  good  name  for  him!” 

Under  the  mask  Onions  flushed.  He 
glared  toward  the  spot  where  Crawford 
stood  among  his  comrades — and  Crawford 
was  grinning. 

“All  right!”  suddenly  yelled  Onions.  “I 
ride!  I’m  not  afraid!  Watch!  Watch  me 
ride!” 

He  whirled  around  to  the  horse,  pulled  off 
the  saddle,  drew  out  the  painful  bridle  with 
its  bit.  Then,  to  conform  with  the  regula¬ 
tions,  he  replaced  the  saddle — but  not  the 
bridle! 

Again  he  turned  to  the  judges.  A  sud¬ 
den  silence  dropped  over  the  sjiectators  as 
they  listened.  And  Onions  cri^  clearly: 

“That  horse,  he’s  hurt!  The  bit  cut  him! 
Crawford — he  hurt  him!  But  you  want 
me  to  ride.  All  right,  everybody.  I  ride. 
But — I  ride  without  a  bridle!  I  don’t  put 
that  bit  back!  Watch!” 

Once  more  he  stood  before  Monster. 
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To  the  four  men  who  held  the  horse,  he  said 
curtly: 

“Go  away!  Don’t  need  you!  Leave  the 
horse  and  me  together!” 

They  were  frankly  puzzled,  eying  each 
other  as  though  a  madman  had  addressed 
them.  Nevertheless,  they  obeyed,  hesi¬ 
tantly,  but  finally  nmning  off  to  the  sides. 

Monster,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
crowd,  did  not  dash  away.  He  had 
recognized  that  voice  under  the  mask;  he 
knew  his  master  had  come  to  rescue  him 
from  his  tormentors;  he  knew  his  p>ain 
would  be  respected.  To  him  the  presence 
of  Onions  meant  peace.  And  he  was 
tired;  he  needed  calm  and  friendship.  He 
neighed — happily. 

Onions,  facing  the  motionless  bronco, 
whisp>ered  to  him: 

“All  right,  my  friend,  don’t  be  afraid.  I 
am  here.  I  never  hurt  you.  Monster.  I 
ride  you.  No  bit — bridles  hurt,  hey?  All 
right.  No  bridle.” 

Lightly  he  leaped  into  the  saddle.  He 
held  his  hands  high  above  his  head,  dis¬ 
daining  to  steady  himself  by  gripping  the 
pommel.  And,  wonder  of  wonders,  the 
horse  did  not  dash  away!  It  did  not  rear; 
it  did  not  buck!  A  master  was  in  the  sad¬ 
dle,  and  the  bronco  surrendered! 

In  obedience  to  Onions’s  command. 
Monster  trotted  around  the  field,  before  the 
eyes  of  the  gaping  spectators.  There  was 
sUence  for  a  full  minute.  Then  some  one 
applauded,  some  one  yelled,  and  the  tumult 
t^an. 

A  new  hero  had  been  discovered.  Smart¬ 
ly  he  was  riding  about  the  field,  apparently 
controlling  the  horse  by  the  simple  pressure 
of  his  knees.  When  he  passed  the  stand  of 
the  puzzled  judges.  Onions  shouted: 

“Tell  me  when  I  ride  five  minutef.!” 
Aghast,  Jock  Crawford  looked  on  from  his 
comer. 

“Who  is  the  man,  anyway?”  he  demanded. 
But  no  one  replied.  No  one  listened  to  him. 

And  Onions,  half  Mexican,  half  Chinese, 
received  the  cheers  of  the  white  crowd. 
He  drove  about  easily,  and  when  the 
judges,  after  five  minutes,  pronounced  him 
champion  bronco  buster  of  the  county,  he 
made  Monster  stop. 

“Before  we  award  the  prize,”  cried  the 
deep-voiced  man  in  the  stand,  “do  you  want 
to  unmask?” 
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Onions  nodded.  He  glanced  aroimd. 
At  his  side,  Jock  Crawford  was  eying  him 
curiously.  In  sheer  glee  Onions  laughed. 
Everything  had  worked  according  to 
plan!  .  .  . 

“I  unmask!”  he  shouted — and  tore  off  the 
bandanna. 

There  was  silence.  Jock  Crawford  stepped 
back  as  though  he  were  gazing  at  a  horrible 
apparition.  His  face  paled. 

“The  yellow  pup!”  he  gasped. 

“Me-yes!” 

Onions  grinned  maliciously.  His  slant¬ 
ing  eyes  narrowed  to  slits,  and  he  hissed: 

“Me,  Mr.  Crawford,  me  that  you  hit  and 
curse!  Me — yellow  and  no  good!  Me — 
I  am  a  better  rider  than  yotU  See,  I  am 
champion!” 

Then  he  glared  over  the  crowd  and  cried: 

“See,  everybody.  I  am  half  Chinese,  half 
Mexican!  You  recognize  me?  Onions — 
that’s  me!  Mr.  Crawford,  he  curse  me, 
call  me  yellow  pup  all  the  time.  But  see, 
he  can’t  ride  like  the  yellow  pup!  I  don’t 
want  prizes!  I  don’t  want  anything — only 
to  show  you  I  am  better  than  Mr.  Crawford, 
see?”  He  laughed  almost  hysterically. 
Then  he  added:  “If  Mr.  Sunmer  is  here, 
let  him  listen:  Under  my  pillow  he  find 
money — my  savings — enough  to  pay  for 
this  horse.  I  quit  my  job  right  now! 
Monster  and  me — we  go  away  to  look  for 
new  job — maybe  with  a  circus,  if  Monster 
will  learn  to  buck  for  me.  But  we  go  away, 
anyway.  Good-by,  Mr.  Sumner!  You  take 
my  prize,  yes?  Sure!  .  .  .  And  remember, 
everybody,  the  yellow  pup,  he  is  better  than 
the  big  Mr.  Crawford!” 

Onions’s  knees  pressed  against  the  horse’s 
belly.  A  strange  thing  happened,  a  weird 
thing.  The  bronco  leaped  high  over  the 
field  fence,  out  into  the  open,  and  away, 
dashing  among  the  frightened  sp>ectators. 
And  on  its  back,  waving  his  arms  in  farewell. 
Onions  shouted: 

“I  am  better,  Mr.  Crawford,  I  am  better 
than  you!” 

It  was  his  revenge.  .  .  . 

Those  at  the  rodeo  saw  him  ride  off  into 
the  crimson  flush  of  .  a  setting  sun — far,  far 
down  the  road.  It  was  the  last  they  saw  of 
the  San  Marese  champion,  and  he  left  be¬ 
hind  him  a  hush.  With  him  he  took  his 
friend,  the  horse,  and — satisfaction;  and 
better  companions  no  man  of  the  plains 
can  have. 
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It's  a  Harder  Job  to  Climb  Out  of  Disgrace ^  However  Un~ 
warranted^  Than  to  Fall  in.,  as  Austin  Proves  for  Himself 

By  Beale  Davis 

Illustration  by  W.  G.  Ratterman 


Begin  this  serial  with  any  instaltnent.  The  story  up  to  this  point  is  here. 


Robert  Austin’s  hope  that  day¬ 
light  would  bring  with  it  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  previous  night’s  hapn 
penings  was  vain.  Reviewed  the 
hundredth  time  the  whole  affair  remained 
as  inexplicable,  and  even  more  serious. 

As  he  sat  gazing  out  of  the  train  which 
was  carrying  him  up  to  London,  he  had  no 
eyes  for  the  beauty  of  the  country  through 
which  he  passed.  And  nowhere  is  there 
anything  lovelier  than  the  English  country¬ 
side  in  June. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Bob  that  he  did 
not  suspect  Lady  Sylvia.  He  had  told  her 
that  he  no  longer  loved  her,  and  when,  after 
a  tempestuous  scene,  she  had  offered  friend¬ 
ship  iJf  love  was  impossible,  he  had  taken 
her  in  good  faith. 

So  much  of  his  ingenuousness  was  left 
him,  even  after  three  years  under  Lady 
Sylvia’s  tutelage.  It  was  this  naivete,  as 
well  as  his  youth  and  enthusiasm,  which 
had  first  attracted  her  to  Bob  and  which 
made  him  easy  prey  for  her.  If  he  had 
had  the  usual  number  of  undergraduate 
amours,  he  might  have  built  up  some  sort 
of  defense,  but  athletics  had  engrossed  him 
more  than  campus  sirens  and  his  passion 
for  Lady  Sylvia  had  all  the  stored  ardor 
which  is  usually  partly  dissipated  before 
the  age  of  twenty- two. 

Lady  Sylvia  Hutton  had  been  the  reign¬ 
ing  beauty  of  London  for  more  years  than 


she  cared  to  remember  and  friends  in  the 
more  conservative  groups  of  London  so¬ 
ciety,  whom  Bob  had  made  in  his  early 
days  at  the  Embassy,  were  distressed  when 
he  fell  into  her  toils.  It  was  not  only  the 
disparity  in  their  ages — and  that  she  was 
Sir  Edward’s  wife — but  the  decadence  of 
her  adherents  that  made  them  unhappy. 

Bob  had  balked  at  first  at  bri<^e  for 
ruinous  stakes,  at  the  games  of  subterfuge 
and  hoodwinking  which  were  generally 
practiced  in  Lady  Sylvia’s  set;  but  grad¬ 
ually,  his  conscience  drugged  by  his  in¬ 
fatuation,  he  had  come  to  accept  them. 

His  transference  to  the  Embassy  at 
Madrid  came  as  a  shock  to  both  of  them. 
At  first  resentful,  he  regained  some  of  his 
early  enthusiasm  for  his  work,  and  after 
six  months  he  had  almost  ceased  to  have  any 
regrets.  Another  six  months  and  he  would 
have  been  cured. 

Then  he  received  a  summons  from  Sylvia. 
Much  to  the  regret  of  the  Ambassador,  who 
knew  the  situation,  he  asked  for  leave. 
When  he  joined  her  he  expected  to  be  told 
that  she  was  ready  to  divorce  her  husband 
and  marry  him,  but  it  was  merely  a  yachting 
p>arty  en  route  to  Monte  Carlo  which  he 
found  at  San  Sebastian. 

A  few  weeks  at  Monte  Carlo  and  he 
was  back  in  the  old  stride,  drinking  hard, 
gaming  high.  The  diplomatic  service  was 
forgotten  until  the  arrival  of  a  telegram 
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announcing  his  transference  to  Paraguay. 
Two  years  of  isolation!  After  a  consultation 
with  Sylvia,  he  resigned. 

Two  of  his  friends  heard  of  this  with 
deep  regret — Elizabeth  Stuart  and  Kath¬ 
leen  Lawrence. 

Bob’s  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Lawrence  did 
not  square  with  what  the  world  said  of  her. 
She  was  a  demi-mondaine  with  an  inter¬ 
national  reputation.  Bob  knew  her  only  as 
a  beautiful  woman  and  a  good  friend,  with 
a  nature  as  simple  and  sweet  as  a  child’s. 

Sylvia  went  suddenly  back  to  London, 
insisting,  for  some  reason  of  her  own,  that 
Bob  remain  behind  for  a  time. 

And  then  he  realized  how  purely  physical 
her  hold  over  him  was,  and  as  suddenly 
as  his  passion  for  her  had  sprung  into  life, 
it  died. 

He  went  to  Kathleen  with  his  problem, 
and  she  advised  him  to  make  himself  so 
impossible  and  exacting  that  Sylvia  would 
dismiss  him,  but  never,  never  to  tell  her  that 
he  had  tired  of  her. 

Bob  tried,  but  failed.  His  first  kiss  told 
Sylvia,  but  she  struggled  to  keep  him.  He 
could  not  play  up,  however,  and  told  her 
that  it  was  finished. 

What  Bob  did  not  know  was  that  Sylvia’s 
love  had  turned  to  hate  at  that  moment, 
and  ever  since  she  had  been  carefully 
plotting  to  bring  about  his  ruin.  The 
Ascot  p>arty  had  b^n  meticulously  planned 
with  that  in  view. 

She  had  given  him  several  false  tips  on 
the  races  and  when  he  lost  heavily  had 
q)read  the  word  that  he  was  in  financial 
(Acuity.  She  had  him  play  poker  with  a 
party  of  eight  instead  of  bridge,  which  he 
preferred,  and  then  when  the  pot  was  un¬ 
usually  high  and  he  had  drawn  an  ace  to 
two  eights  and  two  aces,  she  had  upset  the 
cards  from  which  she  had  been  dealing  and 
revealed  a  duplicate  ace  of  spades — the 
other  in  Bob’s  hand,  which  would  have 
taken  the  pot. 

There  was  not  a  chance  of  proving  his 
innocence  and  in  every  face  except  Mrs. 
Brinton’s  Bob  had  read  condemnation. 

'^HE  smoky  gloom  of  Paddington  sta- 
tion  marked  the  end  of  the  journey, 
through  all  of  which  Bobby  had  seen  noth¬ 
ing  except  a  green  felt-covered  table  on 
which  lay  two  aces  of  sp>ades — aiid  aroimd 
it  a  circle  of  accusing  faces. 
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“Please  go  around  to  the  chemist’s  and 
get  me  some  veronal,”  Bobby  said  to  his 
servant,  when  they  arrived  in  St.  James’ 
Street.  !T  didn’t  get  much  sleep  last 
night,  and  I’m  going  to  try  now.” 

He  was  in  b^  when  the  valet  arrived 
with  the  drug.  “I’ll  take  it  now,  and  have 
some  whisky  with  it,  please.” 

Thanks  to  the  drink  and  the  drug,  he 
finally  drifted  into  half-consciousness,  and 
then  into  a  deep,  dream-haunted  slumber. 

It  was  almost  eight  o’clock  when  he 
awakened,  and  he  dressed  hastily  and  went 
to  the  club  for  dinner.  The  surprise  of  one 
of  the  other  members  whom  he  met  at  the 
door  brought  him  up  suddenly.  There  was 
no  room  to  doubt  what  he  was  thinking. 
Evidently  he  had  been  at  Ascot,  heard  the 
story,  and  believed  it.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  turn  and  go  away.  Then  he 
changed  his  mind.  He  had  done  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of!  If  he  began  skulking 
about,  it  would  app)ear  to  be  an  admission 
that  there  was  some  truth  in  the  slander. 
He  went  upstairs  and  into  the  dining-room, 
where  he  sought  an  unoccupied  table,  and 
was  at  once  uncomfortably  conscious  of  the 
undercurrent  of  amazement  at  his  arrival. 

The  quickness  with  which  this  story  had 
spread  not  only  showed  the  zeal  of  the 
scandal  vultures  from  Trent  but  also 
proved  that  Bobby  Austin  was — or  had 
been — something  of  a  pjersonage  in  London. 

Colonel  Keyes,  one  of  the  older  members 
of  the  club  whom  he  had  known  ever  since 
his  arrival  in  London,  came  up  and  spoke 
to  him.  They  went  into  the  committee 
room,  and,  at  the  colonel’s  request.  Bob 
gave  his  account  of  the  affair  at  Trent. 

“Um — uh!”  his  companion  mumbled 
reflectively,  as  Bob  finished.  “Looks  bad, 
doesn’t  it?  .  .  .  It’s  a  pretty  blunt 
thing  to  say,  but  as  long  as  this  thing  is  un¬ 
explained,  I  don’t  think  you  ought  to  come 
to  the  club.  Mind  you,”  he  added  quickly, 
“from  the  minute  I  heard  it,  I  didn’t  b^ 
lieve  it.  I’ve  known  you  too  long.  But 
until  it’s  explained,  you’re  in  a  hellishly 
awkward  pxjsition.  A  money  scandal,  es- 
p)ecially  a  gambling  one — is  the  only  one 
that  seems  to  make  any  difference  these 
days.  Your  morals  may  stink  and  nobody 
cares,  but  money — and  they’re  on  you  like  a 
p)ack  of  hounds!” 

Bobby  felt  very  grateful  for  this  con¬ 
versation,  knowing  the  sincerity  of  Colonel 
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Keyes’s  belief  in  his  innocence.  “I  supix)se 
I  should  write  my  resignation  and  get  out 
until  I  can  prove  that  I’m  not  the  crook 
that  I’m  suppx)sed  to  be.  I’ve  done  nothing 
to  run  away  from  and  all  my  inclination  is 
to  stay  here  and  face  it  out.  Of  course 
I  can  go  back  into  diplomatic  service;  very 
possibly  I  can  get  an  assignment  somewhere 
in  the  East.” 

“Then  take  it!  Do  your  best  to  straighten 
this  thing  out,  but  if  you  find  that  you 
can’t — go!  It  isn’t  as  if  you  had  really 
done  the  thing.  And  people  forget  very 
quickly.  It  will  be  much  easier  for  you, 
and  also  you  won’t  be  forced  to  put  your 
friends  to  the  test.  After  all,  it’s  a  pretty 
bad  situation  for  them,  too.” 

The  next  morning  he  was  at  the  Em¬ 
bassy  waiting  when  Scott  arrived. 
Was  it  his  imagination,  or  was  there  some¬ 
thing  just  a  bit  formal  in  Scott’s  greeting? 

“Morning,  Scottie!  Came  around  to 
have  a  talk  with  you  and  also  to  find  out 
whether  you’d  heard  anything  from  Wash¬ 
ington.” 

Scott’s  official  air  was  reaUy  a  cloak  for 
his  embarrassment,  but  Bob  read  into  it 
condemnation.  The  Department’s  reply, 
Scott  reported,  had  been  sent  down  to  the 
Ambassador. 

“The  Department  has  practically  said 
that  it  will  act  as  he  recommends.  He  must 
have  your  explanation  of  all  of  this  scandal 
on  record  before  he  can  give  his  recommen¬ 
dation — for  his  own  protection,  if  nothing 
else.” 

“Protection,  be  damned!  And  as  for  an 
explanation — I  haven’t  any.  Everything 
they  say  is  true,  except  that  I  had  anything 
to  do  with  it.  Who  did,  I  don’t  know. 
That’s  what  I  have  to  find  out.” 

“Until  you  do,  you  can  hardly  exp)ect  to 
be  reappHjinted.” 

“Naturally  not,”  Bobby  agreed  with 
heavy  sarcasm.  “I  shouldn’t  exp)ect  my 
word  to  carry  any  weight.  What’s  one  lie 
more  or  less,  among  diplomats?  As  for  the 
appx)intment — it  can  go  to  hell!  I  wouldn’t 
have  it  now  as  a  present.  Put  that  in  your 
bloody  official  communication,  too,  if  you 
want  to.” 

As  he  walked  away  from  the  Embassy, 
his  anger  mounted.  That  he  had  handl^ 
the  situation  stupidly  increased  his  ill 
humor. 


Disprove  the  story?  How  could  he?  He 
had  no  idea  even  how  to  begin. 

He  lunched  alone,  and  when  he  walked 
into  the  dining-room  was  embarrassingly 
self-conscious.  This  too  was  a  new  sen¬ 
sation  and  a  very  disagreeable  one.  After¬ 
ward,  he  went  to  his  rooms.  There,  he 
tried  to  read,  but  he  found  his  attention 
wandering  from  the  problems  of  the 
story’s  hero  to  his  own,  which  seemed  so 
much  more  unanswerable. 

Sunday  was  ghastly.  It  had  been  so  long 
since  he  had  sp)ent  a  week-end  in  town 
that  he  had  forgotten  how  deserted  it 
could  be.  Piccadilly  and  Bond  Street  were 
like  country  lanes.  The  echoing  footfalls 
of  occasional  p)edestrians  emphasized  their 
emptiness.  All  day  he  was  quite  alone.  He 
could  not  even  go  to  the  club,  where  there 
would  surely  be  some  one  with  whom  he 
could  share  this  Sunday  loneliness.  When 
night  came  there  was  not  even  the  theater 
to  distract  him. 

Then  he  did  something  he  had  never  done 
before.  Quite  alone  he  sat  with  a  bottle 
of  Scotch  and  a  siphon  at  his  elbow,  and  de¬ 
liberately  drank  himself  into  insensibility. 
Somehow  he  got  to  bed  and  slept  late  into 
the  next  day. 

Searle  brought  his  letters  with  his  coffee. 
There  were  five  of  them.  Four  were  from 
his  bookmakers.  Bobby  totaled  up  the 
amounts.  He  owed  even  more  than  he 
had  thought.  In  his  preoccupation  with 
the  graver  affair,  he  had  forgotten  the 
financial  disaster  of  Ascot. 

Of  all  Bobby’s  friends,  the  Stuarts  were 
the  only  ones  who  made  any  effort  to 
show  their  faith  in  him.  Elizabeth,  after  a 
talk  with  her  father,  wrote  a  friendly  little 
note,  inviting  him  down  to  Cobworth  for 
the  week-end.  She  sent  it  round  to  his 
rooms,  but  the  servant  brought  it  back, 
imop)ened.  Mr.  Austin  had  moved,  he  re¬ 
ported,  and  no  one  knew  where  he  could  be 
found. 

At  the  moment  when  the  servant  from 
the  Stuart  house  was  inquiring  for  him  in 
St.  James’  Street,  Bobby  was  just  around 
the  comer  in  a  lodging-house,  asleep  in  a 
miserable  furnished  room.  This  was  his 
first  economy.  Panicky  at  the  smallness  of 
his  bank  account  and  his  failure  to  obtain 
anything  to  do,  he  had  accepted  a  very  good 
offer  for  his  ^t  and  had  leased  it  for  a 
year.  Searle  too  had  gone. 
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Colonel  Keyes  had  been  right.  Bobby 
was  beaten.  As  one  empty  day  followed 
another,  more  and  more  he  shunned  every 
one  he  knew.  The  cut  direct  which  more 
than  once  he  had  received  not  only  hurt 
for  itself,  but  made  him  imagine  conde¬ 
scending  pity  in  the  actions  of  those 
friends  who  attempted  to  show  their  belief 
in  him. 

For  lack  of  anything  better  to  do,  and 
because  it  was  three  days  since  his  last 
inquiry,  he  walked  around  the  comer  to 
his  old  apartment  and  asked  for  his  mail. 
There  was  only  a  day-old  telegram,  which 
he  dreaded  to  open.  It  would  surely  be 
something  else  disagreeable!  Finally,  how¬ 
ever,  he  took  it  out  and  read: 

T  will  be  in  Paris  on  Saturday.  Join  me  there  if 
you  can.  Kathleen. 

Paris!  Kathleen!  Why  had  he  never 
thought  of  it  before?  Of  course  he  would 
go.  Unable  to  decide  on  anything  for  him¬ 
self,  he  found  here  a  decision  ready-made 
for  him.  Today  was  Thursday.  He  would 
go  the  next  day.  Away  from  London!  And 
he  would  stay  away — Paris  was  cheap>er, 
anyhow.  Surely  he  would  find  something 
to  do  there.  There  must  be  some  place  for 
a  man  who  spoke  English,  French,  and 
Spanish.  And  Kathleen  would  be  there. 
She  was  the  one  person  who  would  under¬ 
stand. 

“"^rOW  tell  me  all  about  it.  Who  was 
at  the  table  when  it  happened?  I 
want  to  hear  all  that  you  can  recall,  from 
the  beginning,”  Kathleen  demanded. 

They  were  in  her  sitting-room  at  the 
Ritz.  The  waiter  had  just  removed  the 
table  on  which  they  had  dined  and  two 
hours  remained  before  it  would  be  time  to 
go  to  an  after-theater  party. 

Bobby  turned  from  the  window  where  he 
had  been  standing,  blowing  smoke  rings  into 
the  warm  summer  air  outside.  It  was  very 
quiet  in  the  room.  None  of  the  noise  of 
traffic  in  the  Place  Venddme  reached  it. 
Indistinguishable  snatches  of  conversation 
and  laughter  floated  up  from  the  hotel  gar¬ 
den  below,  where  late  diners  still  lingered  at 
their  tables,  set  under  the  trees. 

“Don’t  let’s  talk  about  it.  Talking  does 
no  good  and  I  want  to  forget  all  about 
it.  I’ve  thought  of  nothing  else  since  it 
happened — and  now  I’m  exactly  where  I 
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Started.  It  isn’t  as  if  there  were  some  per¬ 
son  who  was  trying  to  do  me  in.  It’s  facts, 
as  they  app)ear.  The  facts  themselves,  with 
no  cotament  by  any  one,  damn  me.  And  I 
can’t  explain  them.” 

“I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it  except 
that  you  are  supposed  to  have  cheated  in  a 
game  during  Sylvia  Hutton’s  Ascot  party. 
I  heard  none  of  the  details.” 

“Very  well,  then.  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  remember.  Playing  the 
fool  as  usual,  I’d  inhaled  a  lot  of  Scotch  that 
evening  and  to  save  my  life  can’t  remember 
it  any  too  clearly — that  is,  until  it  all  hap- 
p)ened.  After  that,  it’s  all  clear  enough— 
every  detail.” 

Then  he  told  the  story. 

“Whom  do  you  suspect?” 

“Nobody.  I’ve  decided  that  the  ace 
somehow  got  mixed  in  the  pack  by  accident, 
and  it  was  just  my  bad  luck  for  it  to  turn 
up  in  my  hand  at  the  time  it  did.” 

“Don’t  be  a  fool.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  it  couldn’t  have  been  there  for  the 
two  or  three  hours  that  you  had  been  play¬ 
ing  and  nobody  notice  it.  Some  one  at  the 
table  put  it  in.  That  you  may  be  sure  of. 
W’ho  was  playing?” 

Bobby  named  them. 

“Every  orie  of  them  a  notorious  scandal 
monger  and  trouble  maker!”  Kathleen  com¬ 
mented.  “Except  Mrs.  Brinton.  She  is 
the  only  one  of  the  lot  that  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  assume  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  How 
did  she  happen  to  be  there,  anyway?” 

“I  don’t  believe  she  was  really  expected 
to  be  at  Trent  at  all — and  I’m  sure  not  to 
play  poker.  We  were  seven  without  her, 
but  there  were  already  three  tables  of  bridge 
and  so  we  had  to  be  eight  at  poker,  which  is 
always  one  too  many.’’ 

For  a  while  Kathleen  sat  silent,  rearrang¬ 
ing  the  facts  as  she  had  heard  them. 
“Bobby,”  she  questioned  abruptly,  “did 
you  ever  give  Lady  Sylvia  any  reason  to 
suspect  that  you  were  any  less  keen  about 
her  than  you  had  always  been?” 

“Yes — I  told  her  that  it  was  all  finished.” 

“What!”  Kathleen  exclaimed.  “You  told 
her!  You  promised  me  you  wouldn’tl 
Bobby,  Bob%,  and  you  have  never  sus- 
p)ected!  You  poor  innocent!  There’s  the 
answer,  so  plain  it  hits  you  in  the  face.” 

“No,  no,  you’re  wrong.  Sylvia  and  I  had 
everything  out  the  very  first  day  I  came 
back  to  London.  And  it  was  aU  right — 
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she  understood  and  agreed  that  I’d  done 
the  right  thing.  Why,  she  gave  me  a  dinner 
p)arty  the  very  next  night — and  from  then 
on  we  were  together  all  of  the  time  until 
this  happ>ened.” 

Kathleen  looked  at  him  and  shook 
her  head  helplessly.  “Your  sophistica¬ 
tion  is  only  skin-deep,  Bobby.  Underneath 
you  are  as  guileless  as  a  baby.  And  Lady 
Sylvia  was  very  angry,  was  ^e?  Did  my 
name  come  into  the  conversation  at  all? 
You  didn’t  mention  me,  did  you?” 

“Not  that  I  can  remember — but  your 
name  did  get  into  it  somehow  or  other,”  he 
admitted,  and  recounted  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  His  attempt  to  omit  the  details  of 
Sylvia’s  tirade  against  her  was  so  obvious 
that  Kathleen  found  no  difficulty  in  sup>- 
plying  them. 

“It’s  very  evident  that  I’m  the  first 
woman  you  confided  this  to.  The  stupidest 
one  in  the  world  would  understand  the 
whole  thing  the  minute  she  knew  that  all 
this  had  happened.  Sylvia  picked  the  one 
way  that  she  could  ruin  you  without  a 
chance  of  being  discovered.  I’m  as  positive 
as  if  I  had  seen  her  do  it,  that  she  put  the 
card  into  the  discards  when  she  saw  what 
was  in  your  hand — but  nobody 'can  prove  it. 
She’s  as  clever  as  the  devil — that  woman. 
No  doubt  she  had  been  prepared,  waiting 
for  her  opportunity,  every  night  that  you 
played.  It’s  a  very  old  trick  and  a  very 
safe  one.  The  extra  ace  of  spades  was  the 
one  in  the  discard — ^not  the  one  in  your 
hand.  It’s  as  plain  as  a  pipe  stem.  Don’t 
you  see  the  whole  thing?  And  she  didn’t 
miss  one  detail  to  make  it  convincing.” 

“But  Sylvia  couldn’t!  Nobody  could 
deliberately  do  such  a  hellish  trick.” 

“Someb^y  did — and  that  somebody 
was  Sylvia  Hutton.  I  can  quite  see  how  it 
is  so  hard  for  you  to  accept  this.  But  I  told 
you  that  she  would  hate  you  and  she  has 
proved  it.  I  can  think  of  no  other  scandal 
that  would  ruin  you  as  completely  as  this 
one  has.  And  look  at  her  position  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  now,  and  what  it  would 
have  been  if  she  had  let  you  go  the  day  you 
told  her  you  were  through.  Y’ou  were  too 
busy  worrying  about  when  you  were  to  see 
her  next  to  realize  how  very  much  you  and  I 
were  together  at  Monte  Carlo — but  the 
rest  of  Monte  Carlo  saw.  If  you  had  gone 
back  to  London  and  you  and  she  were  not 


seen  about  together,  every  woman  there 
would  have  said  that  I  had  taken  you  away 
from  her — delighted  that  it  had  happened. 
They  would  have  laughed — and  once  they 
did  that,  the  day  of  Lady  Sylvia,  reigning 
beauty,  would  be  ended. 

“As  it  is,  you  played  the  devoted  for  all 
the  world  to  see  until  you  disgraced  yourself 
and  she  threw  you  aside.  There — you 
have  it.” 

Bobby  sat  for  a  minute  without  sf>eaking, 
his  chin  in  his  cupped  p>alms.  “I  cannot— I 
simply  caimot  imagine  anybody  being  so 
diabolical.  When  I  think  of  all  our — God 
in  heaven — I  can’t  believe  it!  And  yet.  I’ve 
got  to.  It  explains  everything — the  game 
and  a  lot  of  other  things  that  happened 
before  which  have  puzzled  me.”  Again  he 
fell  silent.  Finally  he  looked  up,  with  a 
wry  smile. 

•  “I  take  off  my  hat  to  her.  She  has  made 
a  hell  of  a  good  job  of  what  she  set  out  to  do. 
Now  that  I  know  what  happened,  I’m  no 
better  off  than  I  was  before.  With  nothing 
to  prove  my  words,  no  one  would  believe 
the  truth,  even  if  I  told  the  story.  Thanks 
to  her,  I’m  Bobby  Austin,  card  Aeat.  But 
if  the  day  ever  comes — ”  He  left  the  sen¬ 
tence  unfinished,  nodding  his  head  slowly. 
His  mouth  was  a  straight  line  and  his  eyes 
as  hard  as  agate. 

“Whew!  Let’s  talk  of  something  else.  I 
feel  as  if  I  had  been  in  a  sewer,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  trying  to  dismiss  the  whole  dis¬ 
agreeable  subject.  “Tell  me  something  of 
yourself.” 

“There’s  very  little  to  tell.  From  my  let¬ 
ters  you  know  pretty  well  where  I’ve  been, 
and  nothing  very  exciting  happened,  any¬ 
where,  as  far  as  I  can  remember.  However, 
I  managed  to  weara.ll  of  my  clothes  to  rags, 
so  now  I’m  here  to  get  a  fresh  supply.” 

“How  long  do  you  expect  to  be  here?” 

“What  a  silly  question!  A  woman,  Paris 
and  clothes,  what  could  be  more  indefinite? 
And  you — how  long  do  you  exjject  to  stay?” 

“I’m  just  as  indefinite  as  you  are.  I  may 
stay  here  permanently.  England,  for  the 
moment,  I  don’t  think  I  can  stand.  I’ve  no 
ties  in  America.  Paris  seems,  for  a  good 
many  reasons,  as  good  a  place  as  any.” 

“You’re  not  just  going  to  play  around  and 
do  nothing,  are  you?” 

“Lord,  no!  I’ve  got  to  get  some  sort  of 
job — I’ve  no  money,  as  you  know.  I  did 
my  best  to  land  something  in  England,  but 
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after  all  that  card  scandal,  there  wasn’t  a 
chance.  Here  I  hope  to  get  something  right 
away.  You  see,  I  speak  French  and  Spanish 
mtty  well — Italian,  too,  for  that  matter. 
With  that  and  all  the  connections  I  made 
i^e  I  was  in  the  Service,  it  ought  to  be 
easy.  The  London  scandal  won’t  be  known 
here,”  he  continued  confidently,  “and  I 
think  everything  will  be  all  right.” 

From  bitter  exjjerience,  Kathleen  knew 
that  London  and  Paris  are  not  so  far  apart 
as  Bobby  imagined,  but  she  said  nothing  to 
shake  his  confidence.  It  was  just  possible 
that  the  story  had  not  reached  Paris.  How¬ 
ever,  she  did  offer  one  piece  of  advice. 

“K I  were  in  your  place,  I’d  wait  a  day  or 
two  before  I  went  to  see  any  one  on  business. 
In  the  meantime  it  wouldn’t  hurt  you  to  find 
out  what  water  tastes  like.” 

“Why?” 

“Look  at  yourself  in  the  glass  and  read 
the  answer.  If  there’s  a  whisky  and  soda 
left  in  England,  nobody  would  guess  it  by 
looking  at  you.” 

“Is  it  as  bad  as  all  that?  I  did  drink  like 
the  devil.  But  with  all  of  this  mess  happ)en- 
ing,  and  then  with  nobody  to  talk  to  and 
nothing  to  do  to  take  my  mind  off  it,  I  just 
did,  that’s  all.” 

“I  understand — and  don’t  think  I’m 
Warning  you  at  all.  I’m  not.  I’m  surprised 
that  you  did  nothing  worse;  but  right  now 
is  a  pretty  good  time  to  stop.  Don’t  you 
think  so?” 

“Yes,  and  I’m  going  to.  Here  with  some 
(me  to  talk  to  and  something  to  do,  it  will 
be  different.  Those  awful  days  there  in  that 
unspeakable  room!  It’s  like  a  nightmare, 
and  I’ve  just  waked  up.” 

“Days  like  that  are  terrible,”  Kathleen 
answered  absently.  She  was  looking  back 
mto  the  jjast  at  some  da)^  of  her  own. 

“Why  did  you  telegraph  me  to  come  to 
Paris?”  Bobby  inquir^.  His  question,  fit¬ 
ting  so  exactly  as  it  did  into  her  thoughts, 
brought  her  back  to  the  moment  with  a 
start. 

“I  don’t  know  exactly.  Lots  of  reasons. 
I  wanted  some  one  to  play  around  with,  for 
one  thing.  You  were  rather  on  my  mind, 
for  another.  It  was  only  very  recently 
that  I  heard  of  the  affair  at  Ascot,  and  I 
was  afraid  you  were  having  a  bad  time  of 
it  in  London.  I  know  what  it  is,  you  see, 
to  be  in  the  world’s  bad  books,  and  I  imag¬ 
ined  you  might  like  to  get  away  for  a  while. 
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So  I  suggested  Paris  and  society’s  outlaws. 
And  here  you  are.  I  hesitated  a  little  about 
going  to  this  p>arty  tonight.  You  know 
Paris  well  enough  to  know  what  sort  of 
party  one  of  Fleurelle’s  will  be.  One  thing 
decided  me.  Whatever  else  the  party  will 
be,  it  will  certainly  be  gay,  and  I  think  you 
need  that.” 

“I  certainly  do.  It  will  put  me  in  a  better 
frame  of  mind  to  set  out  in  the  morning  on 
my  hunt  for  a  job.” 

Kathleen  had  made  no  mistake.  They 
were  indeed  the  outlaws  of  s<Kiety.  And  so 
was  he,  he  told  himself  bluntly.  As  defi¬ 
nitely  as  any  one  present,  he  too  was  outside 
the  pale.  Then  he  began  to  wonder.  Very 
possibly  some  of  these  were  victims  of  <ar- 
cumstance  like  himself.  Here,  all  that  was 
demanded  of  him  was  that  he  forget  the 
past  of  others.  They,  in  return,  would  help 
him  forget  his. 

T  N  THE  course  of  the  evening  a  party  was 
arranged  for  the  Sunday  races  at  Long- 
champs. 

Bobby  had  determined  before  starting 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  bet,  even  in 
small  amounts,  and  held  to  his  decision 
through  exactly  one  race.  When  the  odds 
were  posted  he  found  that  his  hundred 
francs  had  won  him  a  very  respectable  sum 
and  he  put  all  his  winnings  on  the  next 
race,  and  again  won.  Fortune,  who  had 
treated  him  so  shabbily  of  late,  seemed  to 
have  relented.  This  bi^me  more  evident 
as  the  day  progressed,  and  he  cashed  his 
tickets  after  the  last  race,  a  big  winner. 

“Tomorrow  I  am  going  to  make  a  begin¬ 
ning  at  finding  a  job.  There  are  a  couple 
of  men  I  want  to  see  at  once,”  Bobby  said 
as,  very  late,  he  and  Kathleen  were  driving 
back  to  her  hotel;  “or  the  first  thing  I  know. 
I’ll  not  be  doing  it  at  all.” 

When  they  next  met,  Kathl^n  knew  at 
once  that  something  had  happened,  but  she 
waited  until  the  luncheon  was  well  begun 
before  asking  any  questions.  “Well,  what 
is  it?”  she  inquired  at  length. 

“Nothing  at  all,  except  that  I  went  to 
see  two  men  this  morning  about  a  job — got 
up  early  to  do  it.  And  that’s  all  I  got. 
From  my  reception,  you’d  think  I’d  spent 
my  life  robbing  widows  and  orphans.  I’m 
through.  The  next  time  I’m  insulted,  it 
won’t  be  because  I’m  trying  to  avoid  gam¬ 
bling  for  a  living.  From  now  on  that’s  to 
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be  my  profession.  Robert  C.  Austin,  gam¬ 
bler  and  card  sharp,  at  your  service.” 

“I’m  sorry  about  this,  Bobby.  I  was 
afraid  of  it” 

“I’m  not.  I  don’t  care  a  bit  now.” 

“It’s  because  I  know  you  do,  that  I  am,” 
Kathleen  answered. 

And  Bobby  did  care — so  much  that  he 
wouldn’t  let  even  Kathleen  suspect.  With¬ 
out  saying  anything  to  her  he  exhausted 
the  Paris  possibilities,  one  by  one.  After  a 
week  of  it,  meeting  the  London  story  every¬ 
where  he  went,  he  gave  it  up. 

At  the  end  of  lunch,  one  day,  he  told 
Kathleen  what  he  had  been  doing.  “I  told 
you  once  before  that  I  was  through  with 
these  damn’  smug  respectable  p>eople  who 
haven’t  been  caught  out  yet,”  he  announced 
cynically.  “This  time  I  mean  it.  Let’s 
forget  all  about  it  and  go  racing  this  after¬ 
noon.  There’s  a  horse  running  in  the  last 
race  that  I’ve  seen  run  in  England,  and  I 
want  to  have  a  bet  on  him.  He  ought  to 
win  easily.” 

^  I  'WO  months  later  Bob  was  comfortably 
established  with  his  old  valet  in  at¬ 
tendance.  Definitely  and  finally  he  had 
severed  all  connection  with  the  past  in 
England,  and  had  become  part  and  parcel 
of  this  decadent  outlaw  world  of  Paris. 

Outwardly  he  gave  no  indication  that  he 
had  any  regrets.  What  he  was  thinking 
during  all  the  hours  when  he  sat  alone  in 
his  apartment  staring  hard  at  nothing  was 
another  matter. 

He  knew  that  autumn  usually  brought 
all  London  to  Paris  and  he  brac^  himself 
against  it.  One  day,  glancing  about  the 
room  when  he  was  lunching  alone  at  Henri’s, 
he  found  himself  looking  straight  into  the 
eyes  of  Elizabeth  Stuart.  She  gave  him  no 
time  to  wonder  whether  he  should  speak 
or  not.  Smiling,  she  beckoned  him  to  come 
to  the  table  at  which  she  was  sitting  with 
Lord  Helmsford,  who  despite  her  lack  of 
encouragement,  seemed  to  be  always  in 
attendance. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  obey,  much 
as  he  would  have  preferred  not  to.  The 
frank  friendliness  of  Elizabeth’s  smile  of 
recognition  quickened  the  one  thing  which 
he  was  trying  to  kill — and  which  he  knew 
he  must  if  his  present  existence  were  ever 
to  be  more  than  tolerable — nostalgia.  Days 
and  weeks  would  p>ass  and  just  when  he 


told  himself  that  it  was  really  gone,  this 
desire  to  return  to  his  own  would  flood  over  i 
him  with  unabated  violence. 

“How  are  you.  Bob?”  Elizabeth  said, 
holding  out  her  hand  and  smiling  up  at  him  | 

from  her  seat  at  the  table.  Her  tone  was  ex-  j 

actly  right,  neither  over-cordial  nor  formal.  t 
For  anything  that  it  conveyed,  they  might 
have  seen  each  other  last  the  previous  day. 
Helmsford’s  manner  echoed  hers. 

“I  saw  you  in  the  crowd  as  I  was  leaving 
the  races  yesterday,  but  got  no  chance  to 
speak  to  you,”  she  added,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  they  talked  of  the  horses,  her  bets 
and  the  other  things  which  so  naturally 
open  a  conversation  between  two  racing 
enthusiasts.  “And  now  I’m  going  to  let 
you  go  back  to  your  limch  before  it’s  all 
spoiled.  I  just  wanted  to  let  you  know  I 
was  in  Paris  and  tell  you  where  we’re  stop¬ 
ping.  Dad  and  I  are  over  for  a  little  while, 
possibly  a  week  or  two,  and  are  at  the 
Crillon.  Come  to  see  me.  I’ll  be  in  at  tea 
time  this  afternoon — if  you’re  doing  nothing 
else,  drop  in.” 

“Thanks,  I  will.”  Bobby  took  his  leave 
and  return^  to  his  table. 

As  he  walked  back  to  his  apartment  after  | 
luncheon,  his  meeting  with  Elizabeth  was  I 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  She  represented  i 
one  phase  of  his  life  as  definitely  as  Sylvia 
did  another.  With  the  aloofness  of  a  third 
person,  which  his  present  position  made 
him  feel,  he  reviewed  the  last  four  years,  J 
idly  speculating  which  of  the  two  men  he  j 
saw  there  was  the  real  one — Robert  Austin,  j 
ambitious  and  young  enough  to  take  life  ! 
very  seriously  or  Bobby  Austin,  who  didn’t  ! 
care  whether  school  kept  or  not.  That  the  j 
question  was  purely  an  academic  one,  he  | 
conceded.  Whichever  was  the  real  one  had  ! 
now  become  Bobby  Austin,  cheat.  \ 

All  afternoon  the  recollection  of  Eliza-  ; 
beth’s  matter-of-fact  friendliness  lasted  ; 
and  he  arrived  before  the  Crillon  so  early 
that  he  was  obliged  to  walk  around  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  until  a  respectable  j 
time  to  go  in  and  have  tea.  I 

He  found  Sir  Ralph  with  her  and  during 
tea  the  conversation  was  three-cornered  and  j 
imjsersonal.  Afterward,  her  father  left  them  i 
together.  j 

Bobby  wished  to  talk  about  the  subject  j 
which  was  in  both  their  minds  but  avoided  j 
it  with  unexp»ected  difiSdence.  Finally,  in  j 
the  midst  of  a  remark  of  Elizabeth’s,  not 
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even  remotely  related  to  it,  he  plunged 
headlong. 

“What  did  you  think  of  me  when  you 
first  heard  the  story?” 

“Just  what  I  always  have,”  she  answered 
with  no  pretense  of  ignorance.  “I  never 
heard  anything  about  it  for  weeks  after  it 
occurred.” 

“How  did  that  happ)en?”  Bobby  de¬ 
manded,  amazed. 

EUzal^th  shook  her  head.  “As  soon 
as  I  did,  I  wrote  to  you  and  asked  you  to 
come  to  Cobworth  for  the  week-end.  But 
you  had  left  your  apartment  and  I  was  un¬ 
able  to  get  your  address.  1  was  certain 
you  were  having  a  horrid  time.” 

As  nothing  else  had,  this  very  simple 
statement  which  evidenced  such  an  unques¬ 
tioning  belief  in  him,  awoke  Bobby  to  the 
realization  that  there  were  others,  besides 
himself,  to  whom  he  owed  it  to  show  that 
he  was  not  the  rotter  that  everybody — and 
himself  at  present — seemed  bent  on  proving 
him  to  be.  After  all,  he  did  have  some 
friends.  He  walked  over  to  the  window 
and  stood  there  for  some  time  looking  down 
at  the  scurrying  vehicles  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  before  he  spoke. 

“I  wish  I  had  known  that  at  the  time,” 
he  said  when  he  turned  and  faced  Eliza¬ 
beth.  “It  would  have — oh,  well.” 

“If  you  don’t  mind  talking  about  it,  I 
wish  you  would  tell  me  just  what  did 
happen.  I  know  almost  nothing  of  it  all.” 

He  sat  down  beside  her,  and  recounted 
the  story,  beginning  with  the  game  itself. 
For  some  reason,  which  he  did  not  pause  to 
analyze,  he  omitted  even  a  suggestion  of 
what  had  gone  before.  Not  once  did  he 
bring  Sylvia’s  name  into  the  recital. 

Impulsively  s)rmpathetic,  Elizabeth  laid 
her  hand  on  his  for  a  moment.  “You  have 
had  a  rotten  time  of  it,”  she  said.  “And 
here  in  Paris — have  things  gone  any 
better?” 

“Yes  and  no.  From  the  standpoint  of 
getting  a  job,  it  was  London  all  over  again. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  speak  three  or 
four  languages  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
nobody  would  have  me.  I  had  to  do  some¬ 
thing — and  when  it  came  to  a  choice  of 
being  a  doorman  somewhere — or  possibly 
an  interpreter  at  Cook’s — and  making  a 
very  few  immaculately  honest  francs  a 
week,  or  playing  bridge  and  going  racing, 
I  chose  the  latter.  Of  course,  if  I  luid 
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happened  to  be  one  of  those  sterling,  strong 
men  you  read  about,  I  wouldnH  have. 
But  I’m  not.” 

“And  if  I  were  really  a  nice  person,  I’d 
try  to  exert  an  elevating  influence  and  ^ow 
you  the  error  of  your  way,  wouldn’t  I?  In¬ 
stead,  what  you’ve  done  seems  to  me  the 
natui^  and  logical  thing  to  do.  In  your 
place,  I’m  sure  I’d  have  done  the  same 
thing.  But  how  did  you  happ>en  to  hit  on 
Paris?  Why  did  you  come  here?” 

“If  it  hadn’t  b^n  for  Kathleen  Lawrence, 

I  imagine  I’d  still  be  in  London  without 
even  the  suspicion,  which  I  now  have  but 
can’t  possibly  prove,  of  the  answer  to  the 
puzzle.  She  telegraphed  me  to  join  her 
over  here.” 

The  expression  which  came  into  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  eyes  every  woman  understands  in¬ 
stinctively.  But  the  man  who  does  is  wiser 
than  he  has  any  right  to  be.  In  it  was  the 
fear,  the  never  admitted  envy  and  implaca¬ 
ble  enmity  with  which  women  of  all  time 
have  looked  down  from  the  walls  of  con¬ 
vention  and  virtue  at  the  love  brigands  in 
the  free  country  below.  Neither  side  asks 
for  quarter  and  neither  side  expects  it.  For 
this,  those  on  the  walls  are  to  blame.  Not 
one  in  a  thousand  of  them  susp>ects  the  real 
hardness  of  the  free  country,  so  deceptively 
alluring  in  the  distance,  and  so  they  {X)ssess 
none  of  the  understanding  tolerance  which 
it  breeds  in  those  who  know  it  as  it  is.  But 
Elizabeth  Stuart  was  one  of  the  exceptions, 
and  as  Bobby  continued  to  talk,  the  hostility 
died  out  of  her  eyes. 

There  are  few  women  in  the  world  like 
Kathleen,”  he  added.  “When  I  asked 
why  she  had  telegraphed  for  me,  she  said 
that  she  knew  what  being  in  the  world’s  bad 
books  meant,  told  me  that  she  was  going  to 
take  me  straight  away  to  an  amusing  out¬ 
law  {>arty  and  in  the  same  breath  gave  me 
the  devil  for  drinking  so  much.  I  didn’t 
realize  how  far  I  had  gone  myself  until  she 
made  me  see  it  and  cut  it  out.  And  I  be¬ 
lieve  she  dislikes  my  being  in  this  mob  here 
in  Paris  more  than  I  do  myself.  I  do  hope 
she  marries  the  Italian  and  gets  out  of  it 
all — and  somehow  I  believe  that  eventually 
she  will.”  Although  he  did  not  realize  it, 
his  last  remark  was  as  fortunate  as  it  was 
irrelevant.  “She’s  much  too  good  for  the 
sort  of  life  she  has  to  lead.” 

That  evening  Bobby  was  in  great  good 
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humor,  and  when  he  analyzed  it  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  anticipation  of  the  next  after¬ 
noon’s  engagement  had  produced  it,  Why 
was  thb?  He  could  always  have  had  a 
place  in  the  life  of  the  set  in  which  Elizabeth 
moved.  He  had  had  a  distinct  one,  which 
after  he  met  Lady  Sylvia  he  had  thrown 
away  without  even  a  second  thought.  Lady 
Sylvia!  The  life  of  her  and  her  satellites, 
stripped  of  all  the  glamour  with  which  its 
newness  had  invest^  it  for  him,  was  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  now  lived  in  Paris.  Except  that  exigent 
lovers  replaced  complacent  husbands,  there 
was  little  to  choose  between  them.  Sur¬ 
feited  with  the  license  of  both,  he  felt  in 
retrospect  an  attraction  in  his  life  before  his 
initiation  which  he  had  failed  to  appreciate 
in  its  reality. 

Prompt  to  the  minute,  he  was  waiting  for 
Elizabeth  when  she  came  into  the  Ritz  the 
next  afternoon,  and  smiled  at  himself  for 
a  sort  of  pride  at  the  approving  glances 
which  the  people  seated  along  the  hallway 
cast  after  the  very  smartly  gowned  little 
person  who  walked  to  meet  him. 

“Do  let’s  have  tea  quickly.  I’m  dying  for 
some.  I’ve  been  tr^g  on  clothes  ever 
since  lunch,”  she  said,  as  they  went  to  their 
table.  They  were  scarcely  seated  when  she 
saw  Bobby  staring  past  her,  his  face  crim¬ 
son.  “What  is  it?”  she  demanded  without 
looking  around. 

If  possible  Bobby’s  face  became  even 
redder.  “I’ve  done  something  terrible,”  he 
explained  quickly,  his  embarrassment  plain¬ 
ly  evident.  “I  asked  Kathleen  Lawrence 
to  have  tea  with  me  this  afternoon  and  until 
this  very  minute  forgot  all  about  it.  She 
has  just  come  in,  and  is  looking  around  for 
me  now.  She  hasn’t  seen  me  yet.” 

It  took  Elizabeth  only  a  second  to  decide. 
“Well,  get  up,  you  great  awkward  clown, 
and  bring  her  over  to  our  table.  Don’t  let 
her  stand  there  all  afternoon  looking  for 
you.” 

He  made  no  move  to  rise.  “But  you  two 
having  tea  here  together,”  he  objected. 

“Get  up  and  go  on,  silly.  You  talk  as  if 
she  had  smallpox.  Bad  morals  aren’t  con¬ 
tagious.  At  least  I  hop)e  not.  If  they  are 
I’ve  been  exposed  to  contagion  since  my 
first  London  ball.  I  must  be  old  enough 
now  to  be  immune.  Hurry  up,  before  she 
sees  you.” 

There  was  really  nothing  else  to  do,  and 


a  few  minutes  later  the  three  were  sitting 
at  the  table  together.  Both  women  accepted 
the  situation.  And  something  in  their 
manner  when  he  introduced  them  assured 
him  that  there  would  be  no  conversational 
thrust  and  parry.  He  might  have  known 
this.  Elizabeth  was  the  sort  who  would 
either  flatly  refuse  to  meet  Kathleen  or  meet 
her  with  no  reservations.  Kathleen’s  first 
remark  was  almost  the  same  as  Elizabeth’s. 
“Do  tell  the  waiter  to  hurry.  What  an 
afternoon  I’ve  had  with  the  dressmakers! 
I’m  exhausted.” 

The  conversation  which  followed  this 
opening  was  the  inevitable  one  between  two 
women  who  meet  in  Paris — clothes.  They 
completely  ignored  Bobby — all  interest  in 
this  model  at  Poiret’s  and  that  model  some¬ 
where  else. 

“Yes,  I  saw  that  one.  Lovely,  isn’t  it? 
I’m  going  to  have  it  in  brown,”  Elizabeth 
was  saying  when  a  waiter  came  up  and  lean¬ 
ing  over  Bobby’s  chair  told  him  that  he  was 
wanted  on  the  telephone. 

1BOIL  every  time  I  think  of  that  wom¬ 
an!”  Kathleen  exclaimed  impulsively, 
as  she  watched  his  retreating  back.  “Kill¬ 
ing  is  too  good  for  women  of  her  sort.” 
“Who?” 

“Sylvia  Hutton,  of  course.  She’s  respon¬ 
sible  for  Bobby  throwing  himself  away.” 

“Indirectly,  yes.  But  this  gambling  busi¬ 
ness  which  brought  it  all  to  a  climax!” 

“You  don’t  doubt  for  a  minute  that  she’s 
responsible  for  that  too,  do  you?” 

“But — ”  Elizabeth  objected. 

“Has  Bobby  told  you  all  about  it?  From 
the  beginning,  I  mean?”  Kathleen  ques¬ 
tioned. 

“If  it  began  with  the  week  at  Ascot,  yes.” 
“Men  are  such  fools.  It  didn’t  begin 
there.  That  was  the  end.  It  began  months 
ago  at  Monte  Carlo.  I  might  have  known 
that  he  would  omit  the  most  important,  in 
fact  the  only,  proof  of  his  innocence,  out 
of  a  twisted  sort  of  reserve  that  some  men 
seem  to  have  for  everything  connected  with 
their  affections.  I  would  never  have  known 
it  myself  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  fact  that 
I  knew  half  the  story  before  I  saw  him,” 
Kathleen  explained. 

“He  told  me  yesterday  that  he  knew  who 
did  it  but  had  no  proof  of  it.” 

Kathleen  almost  snorted  her  contempt. 
“When  it  comes  to  a  question  of  proving 
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anything,  all  men  are  idiots.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  to  prove  that  she  did  it,  Bobby  would 
have  to  tell  a  lot  of  things  which  he  simply 
can't.  Sylvia  Hutton  knows  that  very  well, 
and  counts  on  it.  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  know 
and  I’m  sure  that  you’ll  agree  with  me.  No 
woman  would  need  half  the  proof  that  exists 
to  be  convinced.” 

Before  Kathleen  had  an  opportunity  to 
go  further  with  her  confidences,  she  saw 
Bobby  returning  to  them.  “Here  he  comes 
back.  I  suppose  we’d  better  talk  of  some¬ 
thing  else.  But  I  do  wish  I  could  tell  you.” 

“Come  and  see  me  tomorrow,”  Elizabeth 
found  herself  unexjiectedly  saying,  surprised 
to  realize  how  vitally  anything  connected 
with  this  business  interested  her.  “Why 
not  come  to  lunch?  We  can  lunch  up  in  my 
sitting-room  and  can  talk  without  .any 
interruption.”  • 

“I  would  be  very  glad  to,”  Kathleen  said 
as  Bobby  reseated  himself  at  the  table,  and 
the  women  at  once  returned  to  the  conversa¬ 
tion  of  clothes. 

Elizabeth  and  Bobby  reined  in  their 
horses,  and,  at  an  easy  canter,  rode 
along  one  of  the  innumerable  bridle  p)aths 
which  wind  through  the  Bois. 

It  was  in  the  early  morning.  The  clear 
simshine  which  flooded  the  day  brought  out 
all  the  varying  shades  of  the  surrounding 
trees,  aglow  with  autumn  color,  and  mo¬ 
mentarily  transformed  lazily  falling  leaves 
into  fluttering  moths  of  brilliant  flame  and 
gold.  The  girl  on  horseback  was  a  part  of 
the  picture.  The  severe  cut  of  her  habit 
accentuated  her  strong  young  slimness.  Her 
big  eyes  were  full  of  the  beauty  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  her  warm  red  lip)S  smiled  her  delight 
at  the  sharpness  of  the  October  air  which 
whipped  the  pink  into  her  cheeks.  With 
silent  appreciation  she  rode  through  the 
vivid,  golden  woods,  unconscious  that  she 
herself  was  an  embodiment  of  the  color  all 
about  her. 

“Do  you  think  we  could  leave  the  horses 
and  walk  for  a  while  among  these  trees?” 

“Of  course,”  Bobby  answered,  swinging 
to  the  ground. 

Almost  without  words  they  wandered 
away  from  the  f)ath,  the  multi-colored  car¬ 
pet  of  leaves  rustling  soothingly  beneath 
their  disturbing  stejjs.  At  a  particularly 
lovely  sf)ot  they -both  stopped  instinctively, 
and  Elizabeth  dropped  down  to  a  seat  on  the 
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ground.  Bobby  stood  for  a  minute,  look¬ 
ing  down  at  her,  then  stretched  himself  full 
length  at  her  side,  supporting  himself  on  one 
elbow. 

“I  hate  to  think  how  nearly  at  an  end  our 
morning  rides  are,”  he  said.  “It’s  only  four 
days  now  before  you  go  back  to  England. 
I’m  going  to  miss  you  terribly — much  more 
than  you  have  any  idea.” 

Elizabeth  did  not  reply.  There  was  no 
use  in  telling  him  that  her  own  feelings  gave 
her  not  only  an  idea  but  a  very  disconcerting 
certainty. 

For  one  reason  and  another.  Sir  Ralph 
had  been  obliged  to  prolong  his  stay  in  Paris 
into  weeks  instead  of  days,  and  after  their 
first  chance  meeting  Bobby  had  managed 
to  allow  very  few  days  of  the  time  to  pass 
without  seeing  her. 

In  much  the  same  way  that  a  ten-day 
ocean  voyage  can  overbalance  ten  months 
of  meeting  ashore,  these  days  in  Paris, 
where  nei^er  had  the  distracting  influences 
of  customary  duties  or  surroundings,  had 
produced  an  understanding  between  them 
which  in  all  their  years  of  acquaintance 
they  had  not  reached. 

Now,  every  morning  they  rode,  and  most 
of  their  evenings  they  also  spent  together. 
Sometimes  it  would  be  Montmartre,  where 
they  ate  a  succession  of  abominable  dinners 
during  expeditions  in  search  of  new  and 
amusing  restaurants — which  they  never 
found;  sometimes  it  would  be  across  the 
river  to  have  one  of  the  famous  ducks  at 
the  Tour  d’Argent  or  to  mingle  with  the 
students  in  one  of  their  haunts  on  the  Rive 
Gauche.  To  vary  it,  they  would  dine  and 
dance  at  one  of  the  big  restaurants  in  their 
own  quarter,  where  half  of  London  sat  at 
the  other  tables.  Why  he  was  accepted  by 
the  acquaintances  he  met  he  understood 
perfectly,  he  told  himself,  knowing  the 
psychology  of  the  visitor  to  Paris.  Warned 
beforehand  that  the  French  capital  is  glit¬ 
tering,  wicked,  outrageously  shocking,  the 
stranger  looks  at  the  tawdry,  advertised 
display  of  vdce  and  abandon,  exhibited  for 
a  price,  and  is  bored  instead  of  shocked  at 
what  there  is  to  see.  Bobby  saw  himself  as 
an  added  exhibit  in  the  show,  to  be  accepted 
here  as  part  of  the  night  life,  taboo  every¬ 
where  else.  This,  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
always  seen  with  Elizabeth.  The  position 
of  the  Stuart  family  in  England  was  such 
that  any  one  would  think  twice  before 
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needlessly  incurring  the  ill  will  of  one  of  its 
members. 

At  the  very  first,  he  had  told  Elizabeth 
his  views,  and  suggested  that  it  would  be 
wiser  if  she  were  not  seen  too  much  with 
him.  She  had  laughed  at  him.  “Why 
shouldn’t  I?  Even  if  you  are  right  as  to 
what  people  think  of  you,  and  you  are 
one  of  the  dissipations  of  Paris — all  English 
people  dissipate  here.  Nothing  counts  in 
Paris.  Our  respectability  is  like  charity, 
except  that  it  ends  at  home  as  well.” 

Now,  as  he  lay  stretched  out  on  the 
leaves  watching  her,  he  thought  of  these 
words.  At  the  end  of  four  days  she  would 
go  back  to  England  and  out  of  his  life.  And 
no  one  could  take  her  place.  He  knew  this — 
yet  the  knowledge  brought  none  of  the  wild, 
rebellious  protest  which  he  had  felt  when 
he  had  left  Sylvia  to  go  to  Spain.  But  the 
desolate  ache  was  all-enveloping,  and  struck 
infinitely  deeper.  He  knew  now  that  be¬ 
cause  this  love  for  the  girl  sitting  beside  him 
had  been  slow  to  blossom,  its  flower,  softer- 
colored  than  that  of  his  first  vivid  infatua¬ 
tion,  was  no  less  {perfect — and  infinitely 
more  fragrant.  But  he  had  learned  too  late. 
Now  Elizabeth  was  unattainable.  She  was 
of  another  world — the  world  that  had  turned 
him  out. 

“\X7HAT  are  you  going  to  do  with 

▼  »  yourself  after  I  return  to  England? 
What  are  your  plans?”  Elizabeth  asked  at 
the  end  of  a  long  silence. 

“Go  back  to  the  outlaws,  I  suppose.  They 
seem  to  be  the  only  people  who  will  have 
me. 

“Do  you  think  that  is  exactly  fair?  I 
don’t.” 

Bobby  looked  at  her  quickly.  But  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  very  busy  with  her  riding  crop, 
tracing  an  intricate  pattern  on  the  toe  of  her 
boot,  and  he  could  not  see  what  was  in  her 
eyes.  Had  he  seen,  the  situation  would 
have  been  much  easier  for  both  of  them. 
As  it  was,  he  felt  that  he  had  no  shadow  of 
right  to  say  the  words  which,  unbidden, 
had  come  to  his  lips — and  she,  misreading, 
found  another  reason  for  his  silence.  He 
knew  and — now  that  she  had  talked  with 
Kathleen  Lawrence — she  knew  that  Sylvia 
Hutton  was  responsible  for  all  that  he  had 
suffered.  And  yet  he  had  remained  silent. 
Not  once  had  he  mentioned  her  name.  Did 
he  still,  despite  everything,  love  Sylvia 


Hutton?  The  very  intenseness  of  her  wish 
not  to  believe  this  made  it  seem  more 
certain. 

Denied  the  right,  as  he  thought,  to  say  the 
thing  that  he  wished,  Bob  Austin’s  substi¬ 
tution  was  not  a  happy  one.  “No,  I  don’t 
A  more  ungrateful  speech  I  never  heard— 
nor  a  more  ungracious  one.  I’ll  never  be 
able  to  let  you  know  what  your  friendship 
has  meant  to  me,  and  your  proof  of  it  here 
in  Paris,  coming  just  at  the  time  that  it  did, 
makes  it  still  more  unforgettable.” 

Gratitude!  The  last  thing  that  she  wanted 
to  hear  expressed.  Much  better  no  response 
at  all.  Yet,  what  else  had  she  expected? 
“What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  ‘com¬ 
ing  just  at  the  time  that  it  did’?”  she 
inquired  perfunctorily,  feeling  no  interest 
in  hjs  answer. 

•  When  he  had  used  these  words,  he  had 
not  meant  any  one  thing  in  particular.  Then 
his  good  genius  came  close,  smiled  on  him 
and  prompted  his  words.  “I  meant  that 
it  made  me  forget  an  encounter  with  the 
one  person  in  the  world  that  I  least  wished 
to  see.  That  person  was  Sylvia.” 

“Yes?”  Her  voice  invited  him  to  con¬ 
tinue.  Bobby’s  reasons  for  wishing  to  avoid 
Sylvia  would  answer  the  one  question  which 
Elizabeth  found  vitally  important. 

“Until  I  saw  her,  I  still  held  a  wavering 
doubt.  I  couldn’t  bring  myself  to  believe 
appearances.  When  we  met,  I  knew  that 
I  was  not  mistaken  and  that  she  was 
responsible  for  everything  that  had  hap¬ 
pened — and  I  hated  her.” 

Bobby  looked  at  the  girl  beside  him,  and 
in  her  eyes  there  was  something  which 
forced  him  to  go  on,  dragged  the  words  from 
his  lips  which  in  imagination  he  had  said 
so  often,  and  had  as  often  told  himself  that 
his  right  to  do  so  was  forfeited.  If  the  day 
had  been  less  gorgeous  with  sun-drenched 
flame  and  gold — and  if  Elizabeth  had  not 
been  exquisite  with  the  loveliness  which 
comes  to  every  woman’s  face  when,  glorified 
by  the  benedictions  of  generations  yet  to 
come,  she  stands  on  the  threshold  of  love, 
he  might  have  remained  silent. 

Against  all  of  this.  Bob  Austin’s  determi¬ 
nation  paled  and  vanished  altogether,  and 
the  lure  of  beauty  which  first  had  beguiled 
him  into  the  One-Way  Street,  now  showed 
him  the  one  person  who  might  lead  around 
a  turning  at  its  end.  The  one  thing  that 
he  knew,  and  knew  absolutely,  was  that 
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always  he  had  been  searching  for  some¬ 
thing — and  that  now  he  had  found  it,  and 
found  it  too  late. 

“No  man  whose  name  has  been  dragged 
in  the  gutter  as  mine  has,  has  a  right  to  tell 
a  woman  that  he  loves  her.  I  know  that. 
But  I  must.  I  love  you,  Elizabeth — with 
a  love  that  I  never  dreamed  was  f>ossible.” 
He  said  the  words  very  softly,  and  every 
tone  was  a  caress.  “With  no  name  to  offer 
that  any  woman  would  accept,  I  had  de¬ 
termined  to  say  good-by  to  you  and  let 
you  go  back  to  England  without  telling 
you.  But  I  couldn’t.”  -j 

“If  you  had.  I’d  have  gone  hating  myself 
for  a  sentimental  little  fool  who  had  cheaply 
given  her  love  where  it  was  not  wanted.” 

Incredulous  happiness  held  him  breath¬ 
less  for  a  moment.  “Do  you  mean  that  in 
the  face  of  all  that  has  happened,  in  sfnte 
of  everything,  you’ve  come  to  love  me?” 

“I  didn’t  have  to  do  that.  I  loved  you 
iteady.  I  have  from  the  very  beginning.” 

Five  minutes  before,  she  would  have  died 
rather  than  say  these  words.  Now  she  made 
her  admission  almost  proudly,  and  Bob, 
marveling  once  more  at  the  mystery  of  wom¬ 
en,  put  out  his  arms  and  drew  her  close 
to  him.  Neither  spoke,  but  her  lips  smiled 
as  they  met  his  in  their  first  kiss.  Yesterday 
and  tomorrow  were  forgotten.  They  had 
found  each  other.  The  past  and  the  future 
were  obliterated  in  this  wonder. 

The  sun  had  climbed  almost  to  its  zenith 
before  it  found  an  opening  in  the  golden 
leaves  above  their  heads,  through  which 
it  could  slip  to  warn  them  of  the  hours  they 
had  been  sitting,  lost  in  their  new-found 
happiness. 

Its  coming  had  the  effect  that  the  arrival 
of  an  unwelcome  third  always  has.  It 
ended  their  all-absorbing  conversation  of 
you  and  me  and  us.  It  did  even  more.  It 
brought  them  back  to  the  very  ugly  world 
of  actualities — and  Bobby  Austin,  card 
cheat. 

With  the  thought  Bobby’s  spirits  fell  to  a 
depth  of  depression  which  even  in  his  first 
futile  revolt  he  had  come  nowhere  near 
experiencing.  “Why  did  we  come  here  this 
morning?  Why  didn’t  I  stay  away  from 
you?  I  might  have  known  that  in  spite  of 
myself,  sometime  I’d  tell  you  that  I  loved 
you — and  I’ve  no  right  to,”  he  accused 
bitterly,  “as  long  as  I’m  disgraced  and  can’t 
ask  you  to  marry  me.  If  there  seemed  to  be 
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the  slightest  hope  of  ever  clearing  it  up — 
but  there  doesn’t.” 

“There  must  be  some  way,  dear,  and  to¬ 
gether  we’ll  find  it,”  Elizabeth  asserted  with 
as  much  confidence  as  she  could  muster. 

Bobby,  better  than  any  one  else,  knew 
how  very  difficult  this  promised  to  h»e.  He 
had  tried,  and  failed  miserably. 

“I  wish  I  even  half  thought  so,”  he  said. 

“But  we  will,”  Elizabeth  insisted,  and  in 
her  voice  was  the  steel  of  purpose  which 
comes  to  every  woman  when  she  fights  for 
the  man  she  loves.  “Now  that  we  know 
that  Sylvia  did  it,  we  have  something  to 
start  with,  anyway.  Until  you  came  here 
to  Paris,  you  didn’t  know  that  much.  You 
were  searching  in  the  dark.” 

HOW  do  you  happen  to  know  it  was 
Sylvia?”  Bobby  demanded.  “I’ve 
been  careful  not  to  mention  her  name.” 

“Do  you  think  I  didn’t  notice  that,  silly? 
It’s  the  first  thing  that  a  woman  would. 
But  it  wasn’t  that  which  made  me  sure  that 
it  was  she.” 

“Then  what  did?” 

“Something  Mrs.  Lawrence  told  me.” 
“Mrs.  Lawrence!  When  have  you  had 
an  opportunity  to  talk  to  Kathleen?” 

“^e  day  after  you  introduced  us.  You 
went  to  the  telephone,  you’ll  remember,  and 
we  arranged  to  lunch  together.” 

“And  you  never  told  me.  Why  didn’t 
you?” 

Elizabeth’s  smile  was  tender  and  amused 
and  altogether  irresistible  as  she  glanced  up 
at  him  quickly.  “Do  you  think  I  had  any 
intention  of  letting  you  guess  how  much 
interest  I  was  taking  in  your  affairs — then?” 

“You  darling!”  Bobby  whispered,  and 
once  more  the  gloomy  future  was  forgotten 
in  the  very  thrilling  present. 

But  the  future  refused  to  remain  forgotten. 
“I  must  arrange  to  go  back  to  England 
at  once  and  begin  trying  again  to  put  my¬ 
self  straight  with  the  world.  Don’t  you 
think  so?” 

“Of  course,  the  sooner  the  better.  It’s  the 
one  thing  that  has  got  to  be  done.” 

Bobby  drew  a  deep  breath.  “Yes,  if  it 
can  be-^nd  if  it  can’t — ” 

“Don’t  let’s  consider  that.  Let’s  try  and 
see  what  we  can  do  first.  We  haven’t  even 
begun  yet.” 

“You’ve  forgotten  all  the  days  and  weeks 
that  I  spent  in  London  to  no  effect.” 
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“No,  I  haven’t,  poor  boy.  But  then  you 
were  working  in  the  dark.  Now  you  know 
who  did  it — it’s  just  proof  that  we  want.  Tell 
me,  have  you  talked  it  over  with  any  man?” 

“One — Colonel  Keyes.  But  of  course  I 
told  him  nothing  more  than  what  happened 
at  Trent,  none  of  the  rest  of  it.” 

‘“IXZHY  don’t  you  tell  the  whole  story 

’  ^  to  Dad — everything?  He  thinks 
pretty  straight.  It’s  just  possible  that  he 
may  see  it  from  an  angle  we’ve  missed.  I 
think  you  ought  to,  anyway — now.  Don’t 
you?”  There  was  the  faintest  suspicion 
of  shjmess  in  her  voice  when  she  made  her 
suggestion. 

“Yes,  I’ll  stop  and  talk  to  him  when  we 
get  back  to  the  hotel.  Which  reminds  me 
of  how  very  late  it  is  getting.  We  ought 
to  be  going,  don’t  you  think  so?” 

They  found  Sir  Ralph  reading  the  Eng¬ 
lish  papers  when  they  came  in  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Elizabeth  went  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  the  two  men  together. 

Half  an  hour  later  Bobby  rose  from  his 
chair  to  take  his  leave. 

“That’s  the  way  it  appears  to  me,”  Sir 
Ralph  said.  “Don’t  forget  that,  in  spite 
of  apF>earances,  you  have  a  lot  of  friends  in 
London  who  have  never  believed  this  story 
from  the  beginning.  Don’t  stay  here  and 
take  it  lying  down.  Go  back  and  keep  at  it. 
I  hate  to  have  to  put  what  I  am  going  to  say 
so  baldly,  but  it’s  too  vital  to  me  to  risk  any 
misunderstanding.  I’m  referring  to  you  and 
Elizabeth.  If  you  had  come  to  me  a  year 
ago  and  told  me  that  you  wanted  to  marry 
her,  neither  I  nor  her  mother  would  have 
rai^  any  objection.  Now  I’ll  be  perfectly 
frank  and  say  that  as  long  as  things  remain 
as  they  are.  I’ll  never  consent  to  it.  And 
you  understand  that  this  is  not  because  I 
have  any  doubts  at  all.” 

“I  imderstand  perfectly,”  Bobby  an¬ 
swered.  “I  hop)e  you  know  without  my 
having  to  tell  you  that  I,  myself,  would 
never  let  Elizabeth  even  risk  having  to  go 
through  any  of  the  misery  that  this  sort  of 
thing  brings  with  it.” 

“I  was  sure  that  you  would  feel  this  way 
about  it,  but  am  just  as  glad  to  hear  you 
say  so.  Now  go  ahead  and  make  your 
arrangements  to  come  back  to  London. 
When  you  get  there,  we’ll  see  what  we  can 
do  together  to  bury  this  thing  definitely 
and  finally.” 


“Thanks,”  Bobby  said,  smiling  into  the 
eyes  of  the  older  man,  as  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  say  good-by.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Lawrence  was  dining  with  the 
Italian,  who  had  arrived  in  Paris  the  day 
before.  They  had  come  in  late,  and  the 
room  was  already  full.  As  she  nodded  to 
various  acquaintances,  a  couple  at  a  distant 
table  caught  her  eye. 

“Isn’t  that  Mrs.  Brinton,  across  m  the 
comer?  You  remember,  she  is  the  fair 
American  woman  who  was  with  the  English 
yachting  party  at  Monte  Carlo  last  winter.” 

“I  remember.  She  was  in  the  same 
party  with  the  English  beauty — what’s  her 
name? — Lady  Sylvia  Hutton,  and  that 
American  chap  that  I  was  so  jealous  of, 
the  one  you  used  to  sit  and  talk  with  for 
hours  in  the  rooms.” 

“Absurd,  you  are,  Beppo.  But  look  and 
tell  me  if  it  is  Mrs.  Brinton.  I  can’t  see  very 
well.  Some  one’s  head  is  in  the  way.” 

“Yes,  it  is — I’m  sure.  But  why  do  you 
ask?  Is  she  a  great  friend  of  yours?” 

“No,  not  particularly,  but  I  got  to  know 
her  fairly  well  after  you  left  Monte  and  she 
is  quite  nice.  I  liked  her.  I  thought  she 
was  in  America;  that’s  why  I  am  so  curious 
about  her  now.  Who  is  with  her?  Do  you 
know  him?” 

“Never  saw  him  before.  Evidently  he  is 
American.” 

They  started  to  dance  and  when  the  music 
stopped,  they  were  almost  directly  in  front 
of  the  table  at  which  Mrs.  Brinton  was  sit¬ 
ting.  The  two  women  had  nodded  and 
smiled  their  greetings  across  the  floor. 

“This  is  unexpected,  seeing  you,”  Kath¬ 
leen  said,  as  they  shook  hands. 

“And  very  nice,”  Mrs.  Brinton  replied. 
“You  don’t  know  my  husband,  do  you?” 
she  added,  and  introduced  the  man  who  was 
standing  at  the  table. 

His  puzzled  expression,  as  he  bowed 
gravely,  amused  Kathleen.  It  was  evident 
that  he  had  heard  of  her  and  exp>ected 
henna  hair  and  long  jet  earrings. 

“When  am  I  going  to  see  you  and  hear 
all  that  has  happ)ened  in  Europe  since  I  have 
been  away?”  Mrs.  Brinton  inquired. 

“Soon,  I  hope.  Call  me  up  at  the  Ritz 
and  we’ll  arrange  something.” 

“That’s  splendid.  We  are  there,  too.  Why 
can’t  we  lunch  together  tomorrow?  Tom  is 
leaving  me  to  go  and  attend  to  some  business, 
and  I’ll  be  all  alone.  Have  pity  on  me.” 
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“Shall  we  lunch  at  about  half-past  one?” 
Kathleen  asked,  accepting. 

Back  at  her  own  table,  ^e  said  to  her  com¬ 
panion:  “Now  that  I  have  seen  her  husband, 
I  understand  less  than  ever  how  she  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  with  the  Lady  Sylvia  Hutton 
lot  last  year.  She’s  not  a  bit  their  sort.” 

“Why,  I  thought  that  it  was  on  account 
of  Mrs.  Hamilton’s  husband.  Wasn’t  he 
supposed  to  be  very  keen  about  her?” 

“If  so  it  was  all  on  his  side.  I  do  know 
that.  No,  I  think  it  was  plain  ignorance. 
I  don’t  understand  it — but  it  certainly  seems 
to  be  true.  Neither  the  English  nor  Ameri¬ 
cans  appear  to  be  able  to  size  up  the  other. 
Too  much  alike,  I  suppose,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  different  as  the  two  languages.  At 
all  events,  she  doesn’t  fit  in  with  that 
CTOwd.” 

Next  day,  when  Kathleen  came  down¬ 
stairs  for  luncheon,  she  found  Mrs.  Bijpton 
awaiting  her. 

“I  think  we  must  begin  with  a  cocktail — 
to  remind  us  of  last  winter  at  Monte  Carlo. 
Nowhere  have  I  ever  drunk  as  many  as  I 
did  on  that  one  trip,”  Mrs.  Brinton  said, 
looking  across  the  table  at  Kathleen.  “And 
what  a  hectic  time  I’ve  had  since!  Back  to 
England,  then  to  America,  hospitals,  opera¬ 
tions  and  all  of  that.” 

“I  heard  that  your  son  was  ill.  I  hop)e 
that  he  is  quite  all  right  again?” 

“Not  entirely,  but  very  much  better,  I’m 
glad  to  say.  It  is  really  on  his  account  that 
we  are  here  now.  He  has  to  be  under  a 
^cialist  in  London  and  so  we  have  taken 
a  house  there.  Tom — my  husband — won’t 
be  able  to  stay  all  of  the  time,  but  I  insisted 
that  he  come  over  for  a  while  anyway,  so 
that  people  could  see  that  he  isn’t  a  myth.” 

“So  you  have  taken  a  house  in  London?” 

“Yes.  It’s  not  large  but  quite  nice.  We 
have  been  over  only  a  week,  and  I  haven’t 
had  much  of  a  chance  yet.  But  I  go  back 
to  London  in  a  day  or  two,  as  soon  as  Tom 
has  finished  his  business  and  the  dress¬ 
makers  do  the  same  for  my  bank  account.” 

The  very  agreeable  topic  of  clothes  lasted 
until  the  meal  was  nearly  through. 

“Now  tell  me  what  has  happened  over 
here  since  I’ve  been  in  America?  I’ve 
seen  nobody  yet  and  know  nothing  at  all.” 

“Nothing  very  startling  that  I  can 
think  of.” 

“Where  is  Sylvia  Hutton  holding  court 
now?” 
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“London,  I  think.  She  was  in  Paris  for  a 
few  days  but  has  gone  back  to  England  now.” 

“Then  it  goes  without  saying  that  Vera 
Hamilton  is  there — and  Bobby  Austin,  of 
course.” 

Kathleen  looked  up  in  surprise.  “On 
the  contrary,  he  is  right  here  in  Paris,  and 
has  been  for  some  time.” 

“How  does  that  happen?  Isn’t  he  as 
devoted  as  ever  to  Sylvia?” 

PLAINLY  puzzled,  Kathleen  answered: 

“Surely  you  were  at  the  Ascot  party 
when  the  cheating  business  happened?” 

Mrs.  Brinton  nodded. 

“That’s  why  he  is  here.  The  scandal 
drove  him  out  of  England.” 

“Oh,  really!  That’does  surprise  me.  At 
the  time  I  was  so  sure  that  it  was  all  some 
sort  of  mistake  and  thought  it  would  be 
explained  when  every  one’s  excitement 
calmed  a  bit.  It  happened  late  in  the 
evening,  you  know — and  several  of  the 
players  had  had  too  much  Scotch  and  soda. 
Bobby  Austin!  Still  I  can  hardly  credit  it.” 

“Of  course  you  can’t,”  Kathleen  agreed 
quickly.  “He  didn’t  do  it.  The  card 
wasn’t  in  the  pack  by  accident,  either.  It 
was  put  in  there — intentionally — but  it 
was  one  of  the  other  players  who  did  it.” 

“I  don’t  understand  you,”  Bettina  Brin¬ 
ton  objected,  frowning.  “Why  should  any 
one  else  do  it?  He  was  the  one  person  who 
benefited.” 

“I  don’t  see  much  benefit  in  being  dis¬ 
graced,  do  you?  That’s  all  he  got  out  of  it. 
That’s  the  reason  why  the  card  was  slipped 
in — and  at  once  discovered.  The  tragedy 
for  him,  poor  boy,  is  that  there  is  no  way 
to  prove  this.” 

“You  don’t  mean  that  Adele  Audley  was 
vile  enough  to  do  it  out  of  spite  for  that 
bridge  row  they  had  on  the  yacht?” 

Kathleen  shook  her  head  emphatically. 
“No.  It  was  Sylvia  Hutton.  Nobody  knew 
it,  but  Bobby  had  committed  the  one  im- 
pardonable  sin.  He  had  told  her  to  her 
face  that  everything  between  them  wa.s 
finished.  And  you  see  the  result.” 

In  stunned  astonishment,  Bettina,  her 
mouth  wide  open,  sat  staring  at  Kathleen. 
Then  shrewd  understanding  took  the  place 
of  astonishment.  “Of  all  the  fools!  Of  all 
the  utter  fools!”  she  said  slowly.  “I  could 
kick  myself.  And  during  all  these  months 
I  never  guessed  it — never  even  thought  of  it 
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again  until  this  minute.  I  did  intend  to 
write  but  never  did.  Forgot  everything 
except  my  boy,  and  how  ill  he  was.  But 
how  could  I  have  been  so  sti^id!” 

“What  under  the  sun  are  you  talking 
about?  Forgot  to  write  what?”  Kathleen 
inquired,  her  face  twisted  in  a  frown  as  she 
tried  to  follow  Bettina’s  thoughts. 

“About  the  pack  of  cards.  It  proves  it 
absolutely.” 

“1^0  EXPLAIN  what  you  are  talking 
'  about,”  Kathleen  demanded  a  little 
impatiently.  “I  haven’t  the  foggiest  idea.” 

“Well,  as  you  possibly  know,  my  hus¬ 
band’s  agent  in  London  telephoned  me  late 
at  night  and  told  me  of  Jack’s  accident,  and 
I  sailed  for  America  the  next  day.  I  got 
the  message  in  the  midst  of  all  of  the  ex¬ 
citement,  and  straight  away  went  to  my 
room,  so  apprehensive  that  the  row,  and 
everything  connected  with  it,  went  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  my  head.  I  didn’t  sleep  a 
wink  all  night,  and  the  next  morning  my 
nerves  were  in  tatters.  I  sent  my  maid  to 
get  me  a  pack  of  cards — thought  I’d  play 
solitaire  going  up  in  the  train  to  try  to  keep 
from  thinking.  It  happened  that  I  never 
even  took  them  out  .of  their  box  until  several 
days  later  aboard  ship,  when  Lawford 
Gordon,  a  friend  of  mine  from  New  York, 
propKJsed  that  we  play  cards,  and  I  pro¬ 
duced  the  pack  which  I  had  brought  from 
Trent.  He  discovered  that  the  ace  of  spades 
was  missing.” 

“Yes,  yes,  go  on,”  Kathleen  urged,  all 
interest. 

“Naturally,  I  thought  at  once  of  the 
game  my  last  night  there,  and  of  the  extra 
ace  which  had  appeared  in  that  pack  and 
sent  for  my  maid  and  asked  her  whether 
she  remembered  where  she  had  got  the 
cards.  She  had  met  Sylvia’s  maid  in  the 
hall  outside  my  door  and  told  her  that  I 
had  sent  for  a  pack  of  cards.  The  maid 
gave  her  one  which  she  had  found  in  Syl¬ 
via’s  room  when  she  was  straightening  it 
up  the  night  before,  after  Sylvia  had  gone 
down  to  dinner.” 

“And  you  didn’t  see  what  that  meant?” 
Kathleen  demanded  incredulously. 

“No,  I  didn’t.  Now,  I  can’t  imagine 
why — except,”  she  added  defensively,  “I 
knew  nothing  of  any  row  between  Sylvia 
and  Bobby,  and  so  the  cards  coming  from 
Sylvia’s  room  explained  nothing  to  me. 


From  her  actions  no  one  would  ever  guess 
that  anything  at  all  was  wrong  between 
them.  Exactly  the  contrary,  if  anything 
But  I  was  much  too  worried  about  my  boy  to 
pay  very  much  attention  to  anything  else.” 

Kathleen  said  nothing,  but  sat  biting  her 
lip  and  staring  meditatively  at  the  pattern 
which  she  was  absently  tracing  on  the 
tablecloth  with  her  cigarette  holder.  “I 
was  thinking,”  she  said  at  length,  “of  what 
will  be  the  very  best  way  of  using  this.  Of 
course  you’re  right.  It  clears  Bobby — but 
unless  it’s  generally  known — unfortunately 
a  scandal  travels  so  much  faster  and  further 
than  its  explanation.” 

“Then  tie  the  explanation  to  the  tale  of 
another  scandal.  That,  every  one  will  hear. 
To  say  that  Bobby  Austin  isn’t  guilty,  after 
all,  is  much  too  dull  a  story  for  any  one  to 
trouble  to  repeat.  But  as  a  tag  to  a  story 
about^Sylvia!  Can’t  you  hear  them?” 

Kathleen  laughed.  “You’re  right.  Put 
Sylvia  Hutton’s  name  into  any  scandal  and 
there  is  hardly  a  woman  in  Europ>e  who 
wouldn’t  drop  everything  else  to  rush  out 
and  spread  the  glad  tidings.” 

Bettina’s  laughter  mingled  with  Kath¬ 
leen’s.  “Wonderful  how  women  stand  up 
for  each  other,  isn’t  it?” 

“Speaking  of  women,”  Kathleen  con¬ 
tinued,  “there  is  one,  I’d  particularly  like 
to  tell  right  away.” 

“Who  is  she?” 

“Elizabeth  Stuart.  And  she  is  right  here 
in  Paris  now.  Let’s  see  if  we  can  get  her 
to  come  around  for  tea.” 

Mrs.  Brin  ton  raised  her  brows  in¬ 
quiringly.  “Is  she  so  particularly  inter¬ 
ested?” 

“It’s  pure  guesswork  on  my  part,  but 
I  think  she  is — very  much.  I’ve  noticed 
a  lot  of  little  things  that  make  it  look  so, 
and  I  hope  I’m  right.  If  there  is  anybody 
living  who  needs  a  level-headed  somebody 
to  keep  him  in  order,  it’s  that  blunderbuss 
Bobby.  When  you  see  him,  you  won’t  know 
whether  you  would  like  to  weep  or  to  shake 
him  for  the  way  he  takes  all  of  this.  He  is 
exactly  like  a  child  who  is  being  punished 
and  doesn’t  know  for  what.  He  would 
hardly  be  convinced  that  Sylvia  had  done 
it.  Finally  he  was,  but  only  when  he  couldn’t 
escape  it.  Now  about  Elizabeth  Stuart — 
what  do  you  think  of  asking  her  to  tea  and 
telling  her?” 

“Yes,  by  all  means,  if  you  want  to.  Go 
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and  try  to  get  her  on  the  phone  and  I’ll 
join  you  upstairs,”  Bettina  agreed. 

“Very  well.  Suppose  you  come  to  my 
rooms.  I’m  just  down  the  hall  from 
you.” 

At  a  few  minutes  before  five,  Elizabeth 
was  announced  and  Kathleen  asked  that 
she  be  shown  up  to  her  sitting-room. 

“How  do  you  do?”  Elizabeth  said,  shak¬ 
ing  hands  with  Mrs.  Brinton.  “I  thought 
you  were  still  in  America.” 

They  talked  generalities  for  a  while,  and 
it  amused  Kathleen  to  note  Elizabeth’s 
poorly  disguised  impatience.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  she  did  not  realize  that  Mrs. 
Brinton  was  to  share  in  the  conversation 
she  had  come  especially  to  have,  and  was 
eagerly  awaiting  her  departure.  Finally 
Kathleen  relented. 

As  she  listened  to  the  details  of  the  story 
(rf  the  discovery  aboard  ship,  which  Mrs. 
Brinton  retold,  Elizabeth’s  breathless  in¬ 
tentness  was  suflhcient  proof  to  the  two 
women  who  watched  her  that  Kathleen’s 
conclusions  were  correct.  There  was  a 
great  deal  more  than  friendly  interest  in  her 
absorption. 

“It  fits  in  exactly  with  everything  else,” 
Elizabeth  said  to  the  other  two  women. 
*T  was  with  him  when  he  lost  a  very  big 
bet  at  Ascot,  following  one  of  her  tips.  Of 
course  she  knew  that  it  was  a  rotten  one 
when  she  gave  it  to  him.  With  him  a  big 
loser  at  the  races,  the  rest  would  look  so 
much  more  plausible.  The  calculation  of 
it  all  makes  it  so  much  worse.  There’s 
nothing  I  wouldn’t  do  to  that  woman,”  she 
concluded  with  venom  so  illuminating  that 
her  listeners  could  not  repress  their  smiles. 

“Would  you  be  the  one  to  use  the  facts?” 
Kathleen  asked  bluntly.  “Somebody  must, 
if  they  are  to  help  Bobby  at  all.  In  his 
present  position,  poor  fdlow,  he  can’t 
Nobody  would  believe  him.” 

“Yes,  I  will,”  Elizabeth  answered  im- 
hesitatingly,  and  then  flushed  red  under  the 
eyes  of  the  two  women,  “I  see  that  you 
both  guess  why.” 

“There’s  nothing  that  I  could  be  more 
pleased  to  hear!”  Kathleen  exclaimed  with 
quick  sincerity.  “It’s  just  what  I  hoped 
would  happen.  Bobby’s  good  luck  seems 
really  to  be  returning. 

“I  have  an  idea  that  I  see  the  way,”  she 
went  on.  “What  do  you  think  of  this?” 
As  she  sketched  her  plan,  she  saw  from  the 
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expression  of  her  listeners  that  they  thought 
well  of  her  proposal.  “Do  you  think  you 
could  do  it?”  she  conclude,  turning  to 
Elizabeth. 

“I’ll  try,  anyway.  But  it  is  a  nasty  job. 
I  hate  rows  and  scenes — and  this  will  cer¬ 
tainly  make  both.  But  where?  It  couldn’t, 
of  course,  occur  in  my  own  house.” 

“Naturally  not,”  Mrs.  Brinton  agreed. 
“But  why  not  in  mine?  It  will  give  me  an 
opportunity  to  return  Sylvia’s  Ascot  hos- 
pil^ity  in  kind,”  she  added,  looking  at 
Kathleen  and  smiling  meaningly.  “And 
another  thing:  I  think  we  should  agree 
not  to  mention  it  to  any  one  at  all.” 

^  I  'HAT  night  Bobby  and  Elizabeth  dined 
together  for  the  last  time  before  her 
retiurn  to  England,  but  his  mood  was  very 
different  .from  the  one  of  his  anticipations 
of  a  few  days  past.  In  a  very  few  days  he 
would  be  going  to  England  hunself. 

“Doesn’t  seem  so  bad,  your  going,  now 
that  I  am  to  be  in  London  myself  this 
week,”  he  said,  vocalizing  his  thoughts. 

The  remark  gave  Eli^beth  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  she  wanted. 

“It  is  going  to  be  a  little  longer  than  that 
if  you  will  agree  to  do  something  that  I  want 
very,  very  much.” 

Bobby  looked  across  at  her,  surprised. 

“And  what  is  that?” 

“I  want  you  to  stay  here  in  Paris  for  a 
few  weeks  longer.” 

“But,  Elizabeth!  No  longer  ago  than 
this  morning  you  said  that  you  thought  I 
should  arrange  to  come  at  once.” 

“I  know  that  I  did,  but  something  has 
happened  since  then.  Something  which 
p>ossibly — mind  you,  I  said  possibly — ^will 
mean  an  end  to  all  this  scandal.  And  if 
it  does,  it  will  be  much  better  for  you  to  be 
here  in  Paris  at  the  time — completely  out 
of  anything  that  happens.” 

“But  what  is  it?”  Bobby’s  eyes  were 
shining  with  excitement  and  eagerness. 

Elizabeth  hesitated.  She  did  so  want  to 
tell.  “No,  it’s  best  not  to  tell  you,”  she  de¬ 
cided.  “And  besides  I’ve  promised.  One 
thing  is  sure.  It  will  help  matters,  any¬ 
way — how  much  remains  to  be  seen.  It’s 
just  possible  that  Sylvia  will  see  the  wisdom 
of  admitting  that  she  did  it.” 

“Never!”  Bobby  declared  emphatically. 
“I  know  Sylvia.  She’ll  never  admit  any¬ 
thing  that  damages  her.” 
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“But  suppose  she  decides*  that  it  is  the 
less  of  two  evils?” 

“Now  I’m  dying  of  curiosity.  You  must 
tell  me.” 

Elizabeth  shook  her  head. 

“And  you — will  you  be  mixed  up  in  it  in 
any  way?” 

“Very  much  so.” 

Instantly  his  face  grew  serious.  “Then 
I  won’t  have  it.  I  won’t,  for  a  minute, 
think  of  letting  you.” 

“You  won’t  have  it!  Listen  to  the  man, 

I  ask  you.  You  won’t  have  it!”  Elizabeth 
laughed  teasingly,  but  her  laugh  could  not 
turn  Bobby  from  his  seriousness. 

“No,  I  mean  it.  Rather  than  have  you 
dragged  into  it,  I’d  rather  that  it  should 
never  be  cleared  up.” 

“Don’t  worry  about  me.  My  name  won’t 
be  dragged  anywhere.  Of  that  I  assure  you.” 

For  half  an  hour  they  argued.  Finally 
Bobby  gave  in.  After  all,  he  reasoned  to 
himself,  Elizabeth’s  rights  in  anything  per¬ 
taining  to  his  name  were  now  equal  to  his 
own. 

The  ht^fulness  with  which  she  antici¬ 
pated  this  mysterious  “something”  which 
was  to  happen  proved  contagious,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  evening  came  to  an  end  he  found 
himself  looking  to  the  future  with  a  keen¬ 
ness  of  anticipation  he  had  not  felt  since 
that  last  night  of  the  Trent  house  party. 

*  I  'HE  two  weeks  which  followed  Eliza- 
beth’s  return  to  England  were  very 
long  ones  for  both  Bobby  and  herself. 
daily  letters  full  of  plans,  all  based  on  the 
hope  that  a  future  for  them  together  was 
soon  to  be  possible,  increased  her  dread  of 
the  test  which  each  day  drew  nearer. 

Almost  daily  she  saw  Bettina  Brinton, 
who  seemed  to  share  none  of  her  misgiv¬ 
ings.  Her  calm  certainty  of  success  greatly 
helped  Elizabeth  to  avoid  the  p>anic  which 
sometimes  was  so  near. 

When  the  day  finally  arrived,  Elizabeth 
spent  it  doing  the  one  thing  she  wished  not 
to — thinking  about  it,  and  imagining  all 
the  things  that  could  happen  and  just  as 
many  that  could  not.  Consequently,  when 
she  stepped  into  her  car  to  go  to  Belgrave 
Square,  every  nerve  was  on  edge  with  ex¬ 
citement  and  uncertainty. 

Most  of  the  guests  were  assembled  in 
Bettina  Brinton’s  drawing-room  when  Miss 
Stuart  was  announced.  As  she  crossed  the 


polished  floor  to  speak  to  her  hostess,  she 
glanced  about  at  the  people  in  the  room,  and 
noted  with  satisfaction  that  Mrs.  Brinton 
had  more  than  successfully  carried  out 
her  part  of  the  conspiracy.  They  were 
all  there. 

Surroimded  by  a  circle  of  listeners,  among 
them  Colton,  Charles  Hamilton,  and  Dauvd 
of  the  French  Embassy,  Sylvia  Hutton  was 
recounting  some  story,  which  was  being  re¬ 
ceived  with  roars  of  laughter.  As  she  looked 
at  Lady  Sylvia,  tonight  even  more  beautiful 
and  spariding  than  usual,  the  realization 
that,  in  one  of  the  dresses  she  had  brought 
back  from  Paris  with  her,  she  herself  was 
the  smartest  woman  in  the  room  was  re¬ 
assuringly  comfortable. 

Lady  Audley,  Julia  Archdale,  Vera  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  three  or  four  men  who  had  been  in 
the  party  at  Trent  formed  another  group. 
Scattered  about  the  room  were  another 
dozen  guests — each  invited  for  a  reason. 

In  a  few  minutes,  dinner  was  announced. 
Dauvel  took  her  in,  and  at  table  she  found 
that  Colton  was  seated  on  her  other  side. 
This  was  highly  satisfactory.  From  ex¬ 
perience  she  knew  that  both  were  men  much 
fonder  of  their  plates  than  their  partners, 
and  she  felt  in  no  humor  to  struggle  with 
small  talk. 

From  beneath  her  long  lashes  she  studied 
Sylvia,  who  was  seated  at  the  far  end  of  the 
table  and  on  the  other  side,  and  admitted  to 
herself  that  the  prospect  of  the  evening 
ahead  of  her  was  terrifying.  Sylvia  Hutton 
was  no  mean  antagonist — and  one  who  had 
gained  her  position,  and  held  it,  by  using 
any  and  every  weapon  which  came  to  her 
hand.  She  recalled  how  one  woman,  who 
had  stood  in  Sylvia’s  way,  had  awakened 
one  morning  to  find  all  London  in  possession 
of  a  secret  she  had  confided  to  Sylvia  when 
the  two  had  been  inseparable  friends.  It 
was  comforting  to  realize  that  she  had 
nothing  to  fear  along  this  line. 

With  very  few  interruptions — and  those 
perfimctory — from  the  men  beside  her  Eliza¬ 
beth  continued  to  plan  her  moves  until,  at 
Bettina’s  signal,  she  rose  and  followed  the 
other  women  into  the  drawing-room. 

While  her  hostess  was  busily  assigning  her 
guests  to  the  different  bridge  tables,  leaving 
herself,  Elizabeth,  Lady  Audley  and  Sylvia 
the  women  for  poker,  Elizabeth  stood  be¬ 
side  the  fireplace  thinking,  while  she  waited 
for  the  men  to  come  from  the  dining-room. 
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Deciding  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
the  room  altogether,  and  thus  be  certain 
that  every  one  was  seated  before  she 
went  to  the  poker  table,  she  turned  to 
Bettina. 

“May  I  use  the  telephone?”  she  asked. 

“Of  course.  Better  use  the  one  in  my 
sitting-room.  It’s  the  most  convenient.” 

Eli^tbeth  waited  for  five  minutes  after 
she  heard  the  men  go  into  the  drawing-room 
before  returning.  Every  one  was  already 
seated  vdien  she  entered. 

“Over  here,  Elizabeth,”  Mrs.  Brinton 
called.  “You  will  have  to  play  poker  to¬ 
night” 

Elizabeth  walked  across  the  room  and 
stood  behind  her  vacant  chair. 

“Do  sit  down,  Elizabeth,  and  let  us  begin. 
I’m  waiting,”  I^y  Audley  demanded,  the 
cards  poi^  for  dealing.  “You’re  de¬ 
laying  everything.” 

Elizabeth  shook  her  head.  “No,  I’ve 
decided  not  to  play;  the  game  looks  to  be 
too  dangerous.” 

“Ridiculous!”  Lady  Audley  declared  in 
surprise.  “We  are  going  to  play  for  very 
small  stakes.  You  couldn’t  lose  a  great  deal 
if  you  tried.  Why  this  sudden  timidity? 
I’ve  never  noticed  it,  racing.  You’ll  bet 
any  amount  on  a  race.” 

TX7ITH  difficulty  Elizabeth  forced  herself 

▼  T  to  answer.  Her  reply  would  precipi¬ 
tate  a  situation,  the  outcome  of  which  was 
of  vital  importance.  She  glanced  quickly  at 
Sylvia.  If  she  had  an  intimation  of  what 
was  to  come,  she  concealed  it  jierfectly. 

“That’s  quite  true.  But  you  have  never 
seen  me  ri^  one  penny  on  a  race  which 
I  did  not  feel  sure  would  be  honestly  run.” 

The  remark  was  made  in  an  even  tone,  but 
the  words  were  uttered  slowly  and  loudly 
enough  to  be  heard  by  every  one  in  the 
room;  and  it  was  evident  that  they  were. 
The  players  at  the  bridge  tables  put  down 
their  hands  and  looked  across  inquiringly. 

For  a  s^ond,  no  one  at  the  table,  beside 
which  she  stood,  spwke.  Every  one  was 
looking  at  Elizabeth.  Still  standing  behind 
her  ch^,  she  suddenly  felt  her  self-posses¬ 
sion  return.  Quietly  ^e  awaited  a  demand 
for  an  explanation. 

The  demand  came  from  Colton.  “Do 
you  realize  that  your  remark  carries  a  very 
nasty  insinuation?”  he  questioned  in  the 
tone  of  a  querulous  old  woman. 


Elizabeth  could  feel  the  stares  of  the 
bridge  players  behind  her.  Her  glance 
pass^  from  one  to  another  of  the  faces 
around  the  poker  table.  Colton,  round  and 
fat  and  bald,  looked  like  nothing  so  much 
as  an  indignant  and  flurried  old  hen.  Mrs. 
Brinton  was  all  eyes  and  tense  interest 
Lady  Audley  was  furious,  as  was  the  French¬ 
man.  Lord  Courtleigh  and  Edwardes,  the 
other  two  men  at  the  table,  were  puzzled  but 
nothing  more.  Then  her  eyes  met  Sylvia’s 
and,  looking  straight  into  them,  she  answered 
Colton’s  question. 

“If  I  insinuated  anything,  I’m  sorry.  I 
didn’t  intend  it  that  way.  I  was  attempt¬ 
ing  to  state  a  fact.” 

Before  Colton  could  follow  his  splutter 
of  amazement  with  words,  she  continued, 
never  taking  her  eyes  from  Sylvia’s: 

“If  you  remember,  there  was  a  poker 
game  at  Trent  during  Ascot  week  at  which 
an  extra  ace  mysteriously  app>eared  among 
the  cards.  Playing  were” — as  she  enumer¬ 
ated,  her  eyes  pas^  around  the  table  and 
returned  to  Sylvia’s — “one,  two,  three,  four, 
five  people  who  are  playing  now.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  don’t  care  about  l^ing  at  a  table 
where  it  might  happen  again.” 

“You  are  being  preposterously  insulting, 
whether  you  intend  to  be  or  not,”  Lady 
Audley  exploded  furiously.  “I  demand  an 
explanation  and  an  apology.  How  dare  you 
say  such  a  thing  when  every  one  knows 
that  Bobby  Austin  did  it?” 

“Bob  Austin  did  not  do  it — which  I  can 
prove.” 

A  tense  silence,  emphasized  by  Lady 
Audley’s  excited  vehemence  which  had 
preceded  it,  followed  the  words  which 
Elizabeth  uttered  with  such  calm  assurance. 

“Then  WTho  did?”  Colton  squeaked,  scent¬ 
ing  a  new  scandal. 

“The  ace  of  spades  was  put  in  the  jiack 
by  the  dealer — ^Lady  Sylvia  Hutton.” 

Almost  before  the  words  were  spoken 
that  lady’s  laughter  filled  the  room.  Eliza¬ 
beth  listened  with  grudging  admiration.  It 
was  worthy  of  a  Bemh^dt  or  a  Duse. 
Neither  too  loud  nor  too  high,  it  wras  a  {)er- 
fect  expression  of  amusement,  tinged  neither 
vrith  malice  nor  with  apprehension. 

For  a  moment  it  shook  her  confidence. 
Would  Sylvia’s  pose  and  effrontery  suc¬ 
cessfully  carry  her  through  this  situation, 
as  they  had  numberless  times  in  the  past? 
Was  the  very  vile  cold-bloodedness  of  what 
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she  had  done,  itself  to  belie  it  and  make  it 
sound  preposterously  impossible? 

“Eli^beth,  my  dear,  how  deliciously 
‘amusing!”  she  exclaimed,  with  forgiving 
condescension.  “You,  of  all  people,  to  be 
taken  in  by  that  attractive  and  plausible 
scamp!  And  so  that  is  Bobby’s  explana¬ 
tion  now,  is  it?  What  a  misfortune  he  didn’t 
think  of  it  at  the  time!”  Again  she  laughed. 

The  smiles  which  came  to  several  faces 
brought  a  hot  flush  to  Elizabeth’s,  but  only 
strengthened  her  determination.  No  amount 
of  laughing  would  prevent  her  continuing. 

“■\7'OUR  remarks  would  be  more  convinc- 
ing  if  you  had  not  failed  to  destroy 
the  pack  of  cards  which  you  left  in  your 
room  when  you  went  down  to  dinner  that 
night.  That  was  very  careless  on  your 
part.”  As  she  spoke  she  watched  Sylvia 
narrowly  and  saw  that  she  had  scored. 
“How  do  you  explain  them?” 

The  faintest  fldcker  of  fear  showed  for  a 
moment  in  Sylvia’s  eyes,  then  disappeared, 
but  not  before  Elizabeth  had  seen  it  and 
pressed  her  advantage. 

“The  unexplained  fact  is  this,”  she  said, 
addressing  her  remarks  to  the  others  at  the 
table.  “On  the  night  that  the  game  under 
discussion  was  played,  a  pack  of  cards, 
identical  with  the  one  with  which  you 
played,  was  discovered  in  Sylvia’s  room 
after  she  had  gone  down  to  diimer.  Iden¬ 
tical,  with  one  exception.  The  pack  •wdiich 
was  found  upstairs  lacked  the  ace  of 
^des.” 

Her  statement  produced  even  more  of  a 
sensation  than  she  had  anticipated,  and  as 
she  looked  around  she  saw  that  most  of  her 
listeners — the  women,  anyway — had  al¬ 
ready  accepted  her  words  without  asking 
for  proof  of  their  truth.  But  this  was  not 
what  she  wanted.  Sylvia  must  admit 
their  truth.  But  would  she? 

Sylvia’s  voice,  venomous  and  strained, 
strengthened  her  belief  that  she  would. 
“That’s  an  insufferable  lie — coined  by  a 
miserable  cheat  to  clear  himself,  and  told 
to  a  love-sick  chit  of  a  girl,  infatuated  with 
his  good  looks.” 

“Bob  knows  nothing  about  it.  The 
cards  were  given  by  your  maid  to  Mrs. 
Brinton’s,  who  in  turn  gave  them  to 
Bettina.  It  happened  that  no  occasion 
arose  to  use  them  until  she  was  half-way 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  first  time  they 
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were  taken  from  their  box  it  was  found 
that  the  ace  was  missing.”  Elizabeth  looked 
to  Bettina,  who  nodded  her  corrobora¬ 
tion.  Then  she  continued.  “It  happened, 
though,  that  Mrs.  Brinton  was  ignorant  of 
the  one  thing  which  would  have  made  her 
appreciate  what  this  discovery  meant.  She 
knew  nothing  of  what  occurred  in  your  house 
one  afternoon  at  tea  time.  I  do  know.”  She 
hesitated  for  a  moment.  “Shall  I  tell  it?” 

Sylvia  looked  about  her  at  the  other 
women  in  the  room.  Eagerly,  already  gloat¬ 
ing  over  what  was  to  come,  they  wait^  for 
Elizabeth  to  continue.  Her  throne  was 
toppling  and  her  subjects,  each  with  the 
memory  of  some  past  unpaid  score,  were 
impatient  for  the  fall.  Even  Vera,  the  faith¬ 
ful,  had  turned  away  and  offered  no  sup¬ 
port.  She  looked  at  Bettina  Brinton.  Her 
face  was  as  inexorable  as  Elizabeth’s. 

Sylvia  made  her  decision  quickly.  She 
was  beaten,  and  knew  it.  Elizabeth  had 
said  that  she  could  prove  the  facts  about 
the  pack  of  cards  and  she  was  convinced 
that  she  could  make  good  her  claim.  And 
that  interview  with  Bobby!  Did  she  know 
all  of  that,  too?  That  she  had  begged  him — 
almost  on  her  knees — for  his  love — and  he 
had  refused  it?  Let  these  avid-eyed  women 
know  that!  Neverl  Better  to  retire  with 
such  tatters  of  her  old  supremacy  as  re¬ 
mained,  than  to  have  them  completely  tom 
from  her  back  by  this  girl,  against  whom 
she  had  no  weapon. 

Slowly,  almost  lazily,  she  rose  from  her 
chair.  Deliberately,  she  closed  the  big 
feather  fan  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 
The  eyes  of  every  one  in  the  room  were 
fastened  on  her.  Look  for  look,  she  re¬ 
turned  their  glances.  “You  are  quite  * 
right.  I  did  do  it — and  if  the  occasion 
arose,  I  would  do  the  same  thing  again.” 
Then  she  turned  to  Elizabeth,  and  with  a 
little  bow  and  almost  a  smile,  continued: 
“But  I  did  not  believe  there  was  a  woman 
in  London  brave  enough  to  tax  me  with  it. 
My  compliments.  My  reasons  for  doing  it, 
you  know.”  Again  she  stared  scornfully  at 
the  other  women.  “I’ve  never  explained  my 
actions  to  any  one,  and  I  shan’t  begin  now. 
Instead,  I  shall  say  good  night.” 

Very  erect,  she  walked  across  the  room. 
The  soft  stuff  of  her  dress  trailed  gracefully 
on  the  floor  behind  her.  She  paused  in 
the  doorway.  Defeated,  the  robes  of  her 
supremacy  in  rags  around  her,  she  defied 
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them,  and  for  the  last  time  her  subjects 
felt  the  stinging  lash  of  her  appraisingly 
contemptuous  eyes.  Her  lips  curled,  her 
shoulders  lifted  almost  imperceptibly  in  a 
shrug,  and  more  the  queen  at  the  end  of 
her  reign  than  she  had  ever  been  before, 
she  stepped  out  into  the  hall  and  closed 
the  door  behind  her.  As  an  exit,  it  was 
tremendous,  and  the  momentary  silence 
which  followed  it  was  an  unwilling  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  its  greatness. 

Immediately,  Elizabeth  was  surrounded. 

“But  why  id  she  do  it?  Wasn’t  she  in 
love  with  Bobby?”  Colton  demanded,  his 
anger  ol  a  few  minutes  before  forgotten. 
“Tell  us!”  He  almost  jumped  up  and  down 
with  in^tience. 

“Yes,  do!”  Lady  Audley  insisted. 

“It’s  too  amazing!”  Julia  Archdale  added. 

Elizabeth  felt  a  growing  repulsion  for 
these  ghouls,  clamoring  for  the  last  detail 
of  the  story  they  were  all  so  eager  to  repeat. 
“I’ve  notlmig  to  add  to  what  I’ve  already 
said.  If  you  want  to  know  why  Sylvia  did 
it,  you  had  better  ask  het,”  she  advised  in 
a  tone  which  conveyed  her  unflattering 
estimate  of  her  questioners’  courage. 

Elizabeth  neither  corroborated  nor  de¬ 
nied  the  various  conjectures. 

“Poor  Austin!”  Mrs.  Archdale  exclaimed. 
“Think  of  how  shamefully  we  have  all 
treated  him.  And  he  accepted  it  rather 
than  give  Sylvia  away.  One  might  have 
guessed  he  would  do  that.  For  one,  I  never 
believed  him  guilty  when  it  happened.  We 
must  try  to  o^e  it  up  to  him.” 

Elizabeth  smiled.  Yes,  this  was  public 
opinion — as  flckle  as  an  idiot  child,  and  as 
unreasoning. 

Elizabeth  remained  until  after  all  the 
other  guests  had  said  good  night.  The  last 
one  was  scarcely  out  of  the  door  before 
Bettina  rushed  across  and  impulsively 
threw  her  arms  about  her. 

“I’m  so  happy,”  she  cried,  kissing  her, 
“happy  about  everything!  You  were  won¬ 
derful.  Wasn’t  she,  Tom?”  she  appealed 
to  her  husband,  who  had  been  an  imcom- 
prehending  spectator  through  it  all.  “I 
never  expect^  to  see  Sylvia  beaten  at  her 
own  game.  Weren’t  you  in  a  panic?  But 


to  give  the  devil  his  due,  she  was  rather 
wonderful.  In  her  place,  I’d  have  crawled 
out  of  the  room  on  my  hands  and  knees. 
She  has  something.  It’s — it’s — ”  Bettina  ' 
hesitated,  searching  for  the  word. 

Her  husband  supplied  it.  “I  don’t  know 
what  it  is  here.  In  America,  it’s  guts.” 

Both  women  laughed,  and  the  tension 
relaxed. 

“I’m  trembling  from  head  to  foot  now 
that  it  is  all  over,”  Elizabeth  confessed. 
“1  think  I’d  better  go  home,  and  we  will 
talk  tomorrow.” 

“And  Bobby — aren’t  you  going  to  let 
him  know?” 

“Yes,  of  course.  I’ll  wire  him  tonight” 

Next  morning  the  continued  ringing 
of  the  doorbell  awakened  Bobby  a 
good  two  hours  before  his  usual  rising  time. 
His  servant  had  not  arrived,  and  in  a  very 
bad  humor  at  having  to  do  it  himself,  he 
got  up  and  went  to  see  who  it  was. 

One  glance  at  the  message  which  the 
uniformed  boy  gave  him  when  he  opened 
the  door,  and  all  of  his  ill  humor  was 
forgotten. 

Fifteen,  minutes  later,  when  Searle  ar¬ 
rived,  a  prodigious  noise  of  splashing  and 
off-key  singing  was  issuing  from  the  bath¬ 
room. 

“Searle!”  he  shouted. 

“Yes,  sir!” 

“Start  packing.  Pack  everything.  We’re 
going  to  London  today — and  we’re  going 
there  to  stay.” 

A  little  while  later  he  came  into  the 
bedroom  where,  already,  clothes  were  piled 
everywhere  to  be  packed.  “Leave  that  for 
a  while.  I’ve  a  wire  I  want  you  to  take  to 
the  office  first.” 

He  sat  before  his  desk,  and  spreading  out 
Elizabeth’s  message,  re-read  it: 

If  you  come  over  now  you  will  find  the  red 
carpet  already  put  down  for  you. 

Picking  up  a  pen  he  rapidly  scribbled  his 
reply: 

Will  arrive  by  today’s  air  express.  Can  very  well 
dispense  with  the  red  carpet  if  you  will  come  down 
to  the  aerodrome  to  meet  me. 


The  End 
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Mr.  Collin’s  Adventures 


Professor  Pelotard  Takes  a  Unique  Revenge  on  an  Old  Enemy — 
and  Detective  Kenyon  Suddenly  Finds  Himself  Under  Arrest 

By  Frank  Heller 


IV.  Mr.  Collin’s  Holiday  Agency 

WE  HAVE  heard  how  Mr.  Collin  the  West  End  of  London.  It  had  been  his 
became  a  landlord,  in  fact  even  dream  to  find  a  beautiful  street,  planted 
the  owner  of  a  street,  after  his  with  shady  trees,  which  would  remind  him 
adventures  in  Hamburg  with  of  the  towns  of  his  country,  and  where  he 
the  shoemaker  Wortz  from  Altona,  who  was  could  fall  asleep  to  the  soughing  of  the  wind 
irrested  for  drunkenness  and  was  de  facto  among  the  foliage,  and  on  wet  summer  days 
a  Russian  Grand  Duke.  The  possession  of  listen  to  the  patter  of  the  rain  on  the  ro^. 
such  worldly  goods  confers  the  enviable  It  proved  fairly  easy  to  find  a  house 
position  of  being  able  to  eject  one’s  tenants,  suited  to  his  requirements,  but  to  find  such 
to  increase  their  rent,  to  refuse  to  carry  out  a  street  was  a  far  more  difficult  proposition, 
repairs:  as  a  landlord,  still  more  as  the  In  vain  Philip  looked  out  for  it  on  his  walks; 
owner  of  a  street,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  nor  were  his  emissaries,  I.a.vertisse  and 
that  any  one  can  be  foolish  enough  to  wish  Lescot,  more  successful.  Then  one  day 
to  become  a  tenant.  Philip  found  himself  in  Bradford  Mansions. 

As  the  readers  of  these  stories  are  aware,  Bradford  Mansions  lay  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philip  Collin,  although  now  a  house  owner.  Brook  Green  and  was  so  entirely  forgotten 
had  once  bwn  a  tenant  himself  at  492  by  the  world  that  it  might  just  as  well  have 
Gothenburg  Road,  where  he  carried  on  his  b^n  in  Korea.  It  was  composed  of  eight 
practice  under  the  name  of  Professor  Pelo-  houses — four  on  each  side — every  one  of 
tard.  But  after  his  adventure  with  the  them  with  its  nine  rooms  and  its  garden, 
absent-minded  gentleman  and  Detective  each  with  its  row  of  rustling  elms  in  front 
Kenyon,  Philip  decided  to  change  his  place  and  all  let  with  one  exception.  Philip  be- 
of  residence.  Most  of  his  undertakings  came  on  the  spot  a  prey  to  that  covetous- 

were  not  according  to  law,  and  Philip,  who  ness  for  the  house  of  his  neighbor  which 

was  a  great  philosopher,  knew  that  no  one  is  forbidden  by  the  tenth  commandment, 

can  foretell  the  future;  so  he  considered  it  He  decided  that  he  must  at  any  cost  live  in 
most  inadvisable  that  his  address  should  be  Bradford  Mansions,  and  with  this  object  in 
known  to  Kenyon,  who  had  already  once  view  began  to  gather  information  from  the 
tried  to  get  him  behind  the  bars.  barkeeper  round  the  comer. 

In  May,  1908,  therefore,  he  made  up  his  He  discovered  that  the  street,  which,  to 
mind  to  find  another  dwelling-place.  judge  from  its  appearance,  should  have 

VVhat  he  w'anted  was  a  small  unfurnished  belonged  to  the  London  County  Council, 

house  of  about  nine  rooms:  it  was  to  have  a  was  as  a  matter  of  fact  subject  to  Mr. 
character  of  its  own,  to  be  well  built,  and  Charles  Dickens  from  one  end  to  the  other 
situated  in  some  quiet,  congenial  spot  in  — this  through  its  proprietor — Mr.  Smedley. 
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Mr.  Smedley  was  a  small  man  of  chol¬ 
eric  temperament,  and  of  a  pronouncedly 
square-built  type.  His  head  was  square, 
his  body  was  square,  and  his  hands  and 
feet  were  also  square.  On  his  square  head 
there  grew  short,  closely  cropped  white  hair. 
Mr.  Smedley’s  eyebrows,  mustache  and 
whiskers  were  also  snow-white:  but  the 
remainder  of  Mr.  Smedley  was  poppy-red, 
not  blood-red,  but  of  lighter  tint.  His  square 
eyes  were  hidden  by  round  spectacles,  and 
through  these  they  watched  his  tenants,  his 
contracts  and  the  delivery  of  the  rents,  which 
had  risen  by  the  quare  since  the  street 
was  built. 

For  Mr.  Smedley  had  built  the  street 
himself — every  house  in  it — and  he  had 
also  chosen  its  inhabitants  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  brain.  The  tenants  of 
Bradford  Mansions  were  rich  bachelors, 
who  all  went  in  for  sport;  for  Mr.  Smedley 
abominated  women,  children  and  low  rents. 
Three  of  them  lived  on  the  same  side  as 
Mr.  Smedley,  the  side  that  bore  even  num¬ 
bers,  2, 4  and  6 — Mr.  Smedley  himself  lived 
at  number  8 — and  all  of  them  spient  the 
summer,  like  their  landlord,  in  Norway, 
where  two  of  them  went  for  climbing,  and 
the  third  for  salmon-fishing.  (Yet  they 
were  never  seen  about  together,  nor  wiUi 
Mr.  Smedley.)  Of  the  four  tenants  on  the 
other  side,  three  ^nt  the  summer  in 
Canada  and  the  fourth  was  dead.  He  had 
died  only  recently,  and  thus  Number  5  Brad¬ 
ford  Mansions  had  become  vacant. 

Philip  was  given  these  details  by  the  bar¬ 
keeper,  whereupon  he  set  out  to  look  for 
Mr.  Smedley,  but  only  found  a  Mr.  John¬ 
son,  whose  real  name  was  Jonsson  and  who 
not  only  was  a  Swede  but  also  came  from 
Smaland.  This,  however,  Philip  learned 
much  later.  Mr.  Johnson  was  Mr.  Smedley's 
right-hand  man  and  looked  after  everything 
which  concerned  Bradford  Mansions,  apart 
from  the  actual  letting  of  the  houses. 

If  Mr.  Smedley  was  square,  Mr.  Johnson 
was  oval.  His  whole  body,  which  was  on 
a  gigantic  scale,  was  oval, -but  his  hands 
were  the  most  gigantic  part  of  him,  and  his 
face  was  the  most  oval.  He  had  protruding 
cheek-bones  burnt  red  from  a  bilberry-pick¬ 
ing  childhood;  he  had  watery  blue  eyes  and 
flaxen  hair.  In  the  summer,  Mr.  Johnson 
used  to  wear  a  yellowish  white  suit,  which 
gave  him  the  app>earance  of  a  Swedish 
match,  with  his  long,  yellow-white  body 


and  reddish  brown  face.  He  spent  all  his 
summers  in  London,  for  although  Mr.  Smed¬ 
ley  used,  when  introducing  him,  to  call  him 
“my  right  hand,  Mr.  Johnson,  from  Norway,” 
he  never  took  him  to  Norway,  his  supp)osed 
mother  country.  He  simply  left  him  behind 
in  London  to  keep  an  eye  on  Bradford  Man¬ 
sions  in  the  absence  of  its  tenants. 


PHILIP’S  disappointment,  his  visits 
both  to  Mr.  Johnson  and  to  his  master 
were  unproductive.  He  was  immediately 
informed  that  in  order  to  qualify  as  a 
tenant  for  Bradford  Mansions  it  was  es¬ 
sential  to  be  a  bachelor  and  a  sportsman. 
After  Phil4>  had  declared  that  he  was 
both,  Mr.  Johnson  drew  his  attention  to  the 
importance  of  being  a  keen  sportsman,  for 
the  amount  of  the  rent  was  fixed  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  tenant’s  interest  in  sport 
This  was  one  of  Mr.  Smedley’s  principles. 
He  then  showed  him  over  Num^r  $  and 
asked  Philip  to  call  again  the  next  day. 
Philip  did  so  and  on  this  occasion  found 
the  square-built  Mr.  Smedley  at  home. 
The  latter  stared  at  him  through  his  round 
spectacles  and  expressed  a  desire  to  know 
whether  he  was  a  bachelor. 

Philip  replied  that  he  was  a  bachelor  on 
most  occasions. 

Mr.  Smedley  (very  angrily):  A  gentle¬ 
man  does  not  joke  about  these  things. 

Philip:  Neither  do  I. 

Mr.  Smedley:  Are  you  a  bachelor  or  not? 

Philip:  Yes,  always. 

Mr.  Smedley:  What  is  your  chief  form 
of  sport? 

Philip:  I  drive  a  car. 

Mr.  Smedley:  I  don’t  care  a  rap  for  that 
I  want  to  know  what  sport  you  go  in  for? 

Philip:  Motoring  is  my  only  sport. 

Mr.  Smedley  (gasping):  Sport!  Motori^ 
a  sport!  "t^our  only  sport!  Out  you  go,  sir! 
Such  cheek — a  motorist  to  want  to  become 
my  tenant!  It  is  a  wonder  that  I  don’t 
drop  dead  on  the  spot. 

Philip:  Well,  in  that  case  I  might  become 
a  tenant  in  Bradford  Mansions,  after  all. 

Mr.  Smedley:  No,  sir;  for  I  have  made 
the  necessary  provisions  in  my  will.  Out 
with  you. 

Philip:  In  that  case,  I  will  bid  you  good 
morning. 

.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  interview,  Philip 
left  Mr.  Smedley’s  presence  deeply  cha¬ 
grined.  A  cheeky  little  upstart  to  treat  an 
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honest  tenant,  addicted  to  motoring,  like  a 
criminal!  By  Jove!  That  simply  cried  for 
vengeance,  and  Philip  vowed  that  he  would 
not  forget  it,  should  the  occasion  arise. 
His  resentment  increased  twofold  when  he 
heard  a  week  later  that  the  house  had  been 
let  to  no  other  than  the  f>erson  on  whose 
account  he  wished  to  leave  Number  492 
Gothenburg  Road,  namely  Detective  Ken¬ 
yon.  Mr.  Kenyon  had  not  rented  the  house 
by  himself,  although  a  keen  sportsman,  for 
his  means  were  not  sufficient  for  that;  but 
he  had  taken  it  with  a  friend.  Evidently 
after  the  arrest  of  the  forger  gang  he  had 
got  on  in  his  profession,  and  it  was  not 
without  resentment  that  Philip  now  re¬ 
called  the  fact  that  it  was  his  own  assistance 
in  the  affair  which  had  helped  Mr.  Kenyon 
to  sm^}  up  Bradford  Mansions  before  his 
very  eyes. 

Irritated  by  his  bad  luck,  he  took  leave 
d  Gothenburg  Road  at  the  beginning  of 
June  and,  observing  the  rules  of  caution, 
moved  into  a  quiet  street  near  Holland 
Park,  which  more  or  less  answered  his 
requirements. 

Some  time  passed.  Philip’s  affairs  oc¬ 
casionally  took  him  into  the  neighborhood 
of  Bradford  Mansions  and  ea^  time  a 
pang  of  bitterness  pierced  his  heart.  One 
fine  day,  however,  he  noticed  that  all  the 
houses  stood  empty,  with  their  blinds 
drawn  down — with  the  exception  of  Num¬ 
ber  5,  outside  which  he  found  Mr.  Johnson 
watching  two  packers. 

“How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Johnson?”  said 
Philip.  “Shutting  up  here,  too?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Johnson.  “Mr. 
Kenyon  and  Mr.  Cane  are  leaving  tonight 
for  Switzerland.” 

“Are  they  going  to  stay  away  long?”  • 
Philip  asked. 

“Until  August  or  September,  sir.” 

“Lucky  devils,”  remarked  Philip.  “Then 
everybody  will  be  away.” 

“Yes,  sir;  with  the  exception  of  myself,” 
Mr.  Johnson  said  with  a  sigh. 

“Is  that  so,  Mr.  Johnson?”  said  Philip, 
and  went  on  his  way,  without  giving  the 
matter  further  thought. 

ONE  Saturday  evening  about  a  week 
later,  when  London  was  as  sweltering 
as  the  desert,  Philip  was  walking  slowly 
along  Piccadilly.  In  spite  of  the  traffic  in 
the  streets,  the  town  had  a  holiday  look. 
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But  it  was  sultry,  dreadfully  sultry,  and 
Philip  turned  into  Hyde  Park  to  get  a 
breath  of  fresh  air. 

After  walking  a  few  steps,  he  sat  down  on 
a  seat,  taking  no  notice  of  another  man 
who  was  already  sitting  there. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  threw  a  stray 
glance  at  him  and  much  to  his  siuprize 
recognized  the  gigantic  Mr.  Johnson.  He 
was  puffing  away  at  a  twopenny  cigar, 
whose  light  was  reflected  on  his  brown 
cheek-bones  and  in  his  watery  blue  eyes. 
His  hat,  a  stiff  felt  that  was  hardly  in 
keeping  with  his  angular  head,  was  tilted 
backward. 

Philip  looked  at  him  with  amusement 
and  said: 

“Good  evening,  Mr.  Johnson.” 

Mr.  Johnson  started  with  that  mistrust 
which  is  characteristic  of  his  race  (we  have 
previously  mentioned  that  he  was  a  Sma- 
lander) ;  evidently  he  did  not  recognize  Philip 
at  first.  Then  he  realized  who  he  was  and 
raised  his  hand  in  salute,  in  doing  which,  a 
white  folded  paper — it  looked  like  a  news¬ 
paper — slipped  from  his  hand  to  the  ground. 
Philip  politely  stooped  to  pick  it  up.  His 
astonishment  can  be  imagined  when  he  saw 
that  it  was  a  number  of  the  Strix. 

Strixl  The  quintessence  of  Swedish  wit, 
Albert  Engstrom’s  Strix.  It  was  as  if  a 
window  had  been  thrown  open  to  his  past 
and  a  dove,  bearing  an  olive  branch,  had 
come  fluttering  through  it:  a  number  of  the 
Strixl 

“Why,  Mr.  Johnson!”  he  exclaimed. 
“Are  you  a  Swede?” 

He  stretched  out  his  hand,  which  Mr. 
Johnson  took  carefully  between  his  huge 
p>awsj  while  his  Iqis,  unloosed  by  some  secret 
spring,  long  unoiled,  gave  vent  to  words  in 
the  purest  Smaland  dialect. 

“Yes,  certainly  1  am  a  Smalander.” 

Then  he  paused  as  if  astonished  at  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice. 

“But  you  are  not  a  Swede,  sir?” 

“I  should  jolly  well  say  I  am,”  said  Philip 
heartily. 

“Is  it  possible?  Is  it  possible?  And  I 
have  not  spoken  Swedish  for  the  last  four¬ 
teen  years.” 

“Surely  you  haven’t  been  here  so  long?” 

“Yes,  yes,”  confirmed  Mr.  Johnson 
thoughtfully.  “I  left  when  I  was  twenty — 
Dackemala,  the  place  was  called — ” 

“I  know  it,”  murmured  Philip  softly. 
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“You  know  Dackemila!  Is  it  possible? 
And  I  have  not  been  there  for  fourteen 
years.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  people? 
The  Baron,  perhaps,  or  even  the  station- 
master?  No?  Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear,  how 
often  I  have  wanted  to  go  back!” 

Philip  started.  In  his  inmost  being  he 
felt  the  birth  pangs  of  a  sudden  idea.  Mr. 
Smedley  had  treated  him  badly;  he  still 
had  a  bone  to  pick  with  Kenyon.  How 
would  it  be,  if  .  .  . 

“But,  Mr,  Johnson,”  he  said,  “a  man  in 
your  position  must  be  able  to  take  a  trip 
to  his  home  occasionally.” 

Mr.  Johnson  considered  him  with  newly 
awakened  suspicion  in  his  eyes.  This  was 
probably  a  fellow  countryman  of  the  type 
that  plays  on  a  man’s  patriotic  feelings  in 
order  to  fleece  him. 

“Of  course,”  he  remarked  cautiously, 
“I’ve  put  a  bit  by” — Mr.  Johnson  had  al¬ 
ready  saved  8,000  crowns  in  Swedish  money 
— “but  it  is  not  much,  sir.” 

Philip  saw  where  the  shoe  pinched  and  at 
once  changed  his  tactics. 

“You  misunderstand  me,  Mr.  Johnson, 
I  meant  that  you  must  have  plenty  of  time 
on  your  hands  in  the  summer.” 

“Well,  yes,  that’s  so,”  Mr.  Johnson 
agreed.  “I  really  haven’t  got  anything  to 
do  the  whole  day,  the  whole  week,  the 
whole  summer  except  to  water  the  trees — 
that’s  all,  for  all  the  gentlemen  are  away  in 
Norway  and  Canada.  Many,  many  a  time, 
I’ve  thought  to  myself:  ‘Now  you  must  go 
abroad,  too,  go  home  to  Sweden  for  once, 
visit  your  people  in  Dackemala.” 

Philip  glanced  quickly  at  Mr.  Johnson — 
there  was  a  mute,  inexpressible  longing  in 
his  watery  blue  eyes  for  the  country  of  his 
birth.  He  swiftly  handed  him  a  cigar  from 
his  case  and  asked: 

“Are  you  free  tonight,  Mr.  Johnson?” 

“Well,  yes,”  Mr.  Johnson  answered  hesi¬ 
tatingly,  obviously  airaid  of  his  companion’s 
advances. 

“Then  come  home  with  me,”  Philip  said 
heartily,  “and  have  a  plain  sandwich  or  two, 
a  gin  and  a  glass  of  punch.  I  too,  have  not 
spoken  Swedish  for  many  a  long  year  and 
I  can  assure  you  it  would  also  be  a  treat  for 
me.  Come!  It  is  nearly  half -past  eight.” 

Mr.  Johnson  gazed  at  the  elegantly 
dressed  man  with  eyes  in  which  the  words 
“sandwiches,  gin,  punch”  had  kindled  a 
spark,  but  through  which  an  inborn  watch¬ 


fulness  was  also  throwing  a  strong  search¬ 
light  on  the  stranger. 

A  short  struggle  ensued,  and  then,  reas¬ 
suring  himself  with  the  thought  that,  after 
all,  he  had  no  valuables  on  him,  he  bowed 
stiffly  and  said: 

“Thanks  very  much.  It  is  really  exceed¬ 
ingly  kind  of  you.  But  I  am  not  dressed  so 
that  I  can  come.  Some  other  time,  perhaps.” 

Of  all  natural  instincts  of  a  Smalander, 
the  most  tenacious  is,  maybe,  the  desire  to 
be  invited  a  dozen  times  before  accepting: 
but  even  that  was  overcome  by  Philip’s 
rhetorical  gifts  of  persuasion,  and,  at  last, 
amicably  smoking,  the  two  left  Hyde  Park 
together  in  silence. 

ON  A  mild  summer  evening,  two  days 
later,  Mr.  Johnson  sat  on  the  deck  of 
a  steamer  going  from  Harwich  to  Esbjerg 
in  Denmark,  with  a  ticket  in  his  pocket  for 
Mahno.  He  scarcely  knew  himself  how  it 
had  come  about. 

He  had  left  Hyde  Park  in  company  with 
Mr.  Collin  and  had  been  conveyed  to  his 
house  in  a  cab.  Mr.  Johnson  had  never 
seen  anything  so  elegant,  either  at  Mr. 
Smedley’s  or  at  any  of  his  tenants’.  His 
host  hsid  taken  him  all  over  it,  had  shown 
him  his  cars  (he  had  two,  a  blue  and  a  green 
one);  and  they  had  gone  into  the  smoking- 
room.  Had  Mr.  Johnson  already  dined? 
No,  he  had  not — at  least  he  hadn’t  had 
much,  he  hastened  to  add  in  direct  contra¬ 
diction  to  truth.  Would  he  like  a  whisky 
before  their  meal?  Mr.  Johnson  was  agree¬ 
able.  They  therefore  had  a  peg  in  the 
smoking-room,  while  they  discussed  Mr. 
Smedley,  who  was  really  something  of  a 
skinflint — also  his  tenants. 

•  In  the  middle  of  this  conversation  they 
were  asked  into  the  verv  fine  dining-room, 
where  a  Swedish  ‘Smorgasbord’  awaited 
them.  There  were  lobsters  and  anchovies, 
meat  patties,  omelets  and  radishes;  there 
were  fried  herring,  and  smoked  herring  in 
leek  sauce,  and  pickled  herring.  With  this 
Mr.  Johnson  and  Philip  partook  of  many 
different  sorts  of  aqua  vitae — there  were 
also  vodka  and  raw  spirits — and  then  the 
strange  gentleman  inquired  whether  they 
should  not  now  try  a  real  Swedish  meal? 
Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  quite  ill  with  his 
longing  for  Sweden,  assented  and  stuffed 
himself  with  brown  beans  and  fried  bacon, 
braised  ox  tongue  and  mashed  potatoes, 
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and*finally  pancakes  with  marmalade  and 
whipped  cream. 

^^en  he  was  unable  to  manage  another 
mouthful,  had  finished  hb  beer  and  refused 
wine,  they  went  into  the  smoking-room 
again,  where  they  found  a  brave  array  of 
cognac,  coffee,  and  punch.  Mr.  Johnson 
was  invited  to  sit  on  the  sofa,  which  he  did, 
after  a  great  deal  of  persuasion.  Then  they 
began  on  the  coffee  and  the  punch,  whidh 
Mr.  Johnson  had  not  tasted  for  fourteen 
years  and  which  seemed  to  him  like  nectar. 
With  thb  they  smoked  the  best  cigars  and 
the  unknown  gentleman  became  communi¬ 
cative. 

First  they  spoke  about  Strix,  to  which 
comic  paper  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  subscriber, 
and  they  told  each  other  anecdotes  from  it 
until  they  could  no  longer  speak  for  laugh¬ 
ing.  They  also  emptied  many  a  glass  to  the 
memory  of  Albert  Engstrom,  the  greatest 
of  all  Smalanders.  Then  Philip  gnulually 
brought  up  the  subject  of  Dackemala — 
how  lovely  it  must  be  there  now  in  summer¬ 
time,  when  the  sky  hangs  deep  blue  over 
the  lakes,  and  the  sun  burns  down  on  the 
roofs  of  the  houses,  and  the  steam  rises 
from  the  broad  marshes.  There  b  a  smell  of 
brown  beans  and  coffee  from  the  cottages 
and  of  resin  from  the  pine  trees,  sweating 
in  the  sim.  Below,  in  the  lake,  the  reeds 
stand  closely  pressed  together,  like  a  forest; 
in  the  tepid  water,  the  pike  spring  and  at 
twilight  the  perch  begin  to  rise.  LoM!  What 
a  country!  In  the  gardens  the  gooseberry 
bushes  are  yellow  with  berries,  the  cherry 
trees  are  in  full  bloom,  and  at  night,  in 
the  bends  of  the  road,  can  be  heard  the 
sound  of  many  concertinas. 

So  spoke  Philip  Collin,  while  Swedish 
punch  flowed  in  streams;  and  Mr.  Johnson’s 
heart  expanded  as  he  Ibtened.  .\fter  a  time 
he  was  so  desperately  tii>sy  and  homesick 
that,  weeping,  he  b^an  to  talk  about  hb 
old  friends  in  Dackemala.  And  then  hb 
host,  with  the  curious  name  of  Pelotard, 
asked:  “But  why  not?  Why  not  go  home? 
Home  to  Dackemala  for  a  visit  to  your 
people  to  impress  them  with  the  sight  of 
your  Englbh  clothes  and  money!” 

“Impossible!”  sobbed  Mr.  Johnson.  “The 
trees  must  be  watered  and  the  houses  kept 
in  order.” 

“That  b  true,”  said  hb  companion,  “but 
I’ll  see  to  that;  one  of  my  servants  can  look 
after  all  that  for  you.” 
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“No,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  impossible,^’  replied 
Mr.  Johnson  with  a  sigh. 

“It’s  easily  managed,”  said  Philip.  “Just 
trust  to  me.” 

“No,  no,  if  Mr.  Smedley  heard  of  it,  I 
should  lose  my  job.” 

“Mr.  Smedley  will  never  hear  of  it;  I’ll 
guarantee  that.” 

“Really?”  asked  Mr.  Johnson,  in  whose 
soul  the  demon  of  dbtrust  struggled  with 
the  demon  of  great  longing. 

“Certainly,  Mr.  Johnson,”  replied  Philip. 
“I  am  rich;  you  have  seen  my  house  and  my 
cars,  here!  Have  a  look  at  my  p>ass  book.” 

Mr.  Johnson  took  the  pass-book,  read 
the  total — £260,000 — and  returned  it  as 
carefully  as  if  it  had  been  a  newborn  infant. 

“Well,  Mr.  Johnson,  it  will  give  me 
pleasure  to  be  responsible  for  your  little 
holiday  and,  so  that  you  may  feel  quite 
happy  about  it,  take  thb  check,  which 
you  can  cash  on  your  return,  if  you  are 
not  satbfied.” 

“What  is  the  amount?”  asked  Mr.Johnson. 

“Five  hundred  poimds,”  was  the  answer. 

Mr.  Johnson  nearly  fainted.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds!  Why,  that  was  more  than 
he  had  saved  in  aU  these  years!  “I’ll  go, 
my  dear  sir,”  he  said. 

TV^R.  JOHNSON’S  vbit  to  hb  home 
proved  to  be  an  unqualified  success, 
and  he  had  already  begun — with  sadness  in 
hb  heart — to  count  the  days  that  were  left 
before  his  departure,  when  one  morning 
a  letter  arrived  from  London  which  filled 
him  with  conflicting  emotions  and  the 
Dackemala  post  ofl&ce  Avith  a  diversity  of 
violent  expletives.  Thb  letter  was  written 
by  Mr.  Pelotard  and  ran  as  follows: 

Deak  Mr.  Johnson: 

Just  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  how  Bradford 
Mansions  are  getting  on  and  to  inquire  whether  you 
enjoyed  your  trip.  1  do  hope  that  this  is  the  case 
and  that  possibly  you  would  not  be  averse  to  pro¬ 
longing  it  indefinitdy — in  other  words,  to  remaining 
in  Sw^en. 

I  must  confess  to  you  that  in  your  absence  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  doing  something  which  might 
possibly  render  your  return  a  little  difficult.  I  have 
let  the  whole  street  for  the  summer. 

I  am  unfortunately  too  pressed  for  time  to  give 
you  many  details,  so  let  the  following  suffice: 

Five  hundred  pounds  have  been  netted  as  rent 
for  the  whole  street;  this,  plus  a  further  £300, 
which  I  wish  to  pay  as  compensation  for  my  having 
acted  without  your  consent,  will  be  transmitted  to 
•you  by  wire,  if  you  will  inform  me,  also  by  wire, 
that  you  accept  my  offer  and  rmain  in  Sweden. 
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If  you  cannot  do  that,  I  fear  you  will  have  to  return 
at  once,  that  the  street  may  be  put  in  order  before 
Mr.  Smedley’s  return.  It  wants  it  badly.  Looking 
forward  to  your  telegram,  I  remain  your  friend. 
Professor  ^lotard. 

P.S.  Don’t  worry.  Mr.  Smedley  will  never  find 
you,  for  he  will  of  course  look  for  you  in  Norway. 

In  the  course  of  twenty  minutes  Mr. 
Johnson  read  this  over  ten  times,  his  small 
blue  eyes  agape  with  wonder,  and  his  bony 
fingers  holding  the  letter  as  though  it  were 
the  veil  of  the  mystery  of  mysteries.  We  need 
not  trouble  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  his 
thoughts  when  he  finally  managed  to  collect 
them;  and  what  he  said  when  he  had 
regained  his  speech,  we  simply  dare  not 
print.  For  Mr.  Johnson,  like  all  his  race, 
was  a  Tartuffe  and  pretended  to  be  deeply 
illuded  by  Professor  Pelotard,  while,  in 
reality  he  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of 
delight;  £500  plus  £200  equals  £700;  £400 
he  had  put  aside  during  his  many  years  of 
faithful  service;  all  in  all,  he  would  have 
£1,100,  and  he  would  be  the  richest  man 
in  Dackemala.  In  his  heart  he  blessed  the 
Professor,  and  his  joy  was  only  marred  by 
wondering  how  much  the  Professor  was 
getting  out  of  this  affair.  He  hastened  to 
send  the  following  wire: 

Professor  Pelotard, 

Poste  Restante,  General  Post  Office,  London. 

Accept.  Johnson. 

Thus,  assured  of  a  bright,  peaceful  future, 
Mr.  Johnson  makes  his  bow  and  passes  from 
this  tale. 

The  scene  of  our  story  now  shifts  to  the 
Black  Forest.  Two  very  dusty-looking 
men  are  seated  outside  a  little  inn.  The 
table  is  spread  with  eggs,  ham,  beer  and 
cheese.  In  their  hands  are  some  back  num¬ 
bers  of  English  newspapers  which  they 
devour  with  the  same  sp)eed  as  th?;  food. 
At  last  they  have  finished  the  papers  and 
their  meal;  pipes  are  lit  and  they  both  lean 
back,  tired  out,  their  hands  folded  behind 
their  necks. 

One  of  them  is  red-haired  and,  gazing 
sleepily  at  the  woods,  he  mumbles: 

“Fine  country  this.  Cane.  Different 
from  London  at  this  time  of  year.  How 
can  people  stick  London,  Cane?” 

“H’m!”  the  other  murmurs  between 
clouds  of  smoke. 

After  some  minutes  he  glances  casually  at 
the  table  littered  with  newspapers  and  says: 


“Well,  there  appears  to  be  some  one  after 
all  who  likes  London  in  summer.  Have 
you  seen  this  advertisement,  Kenyon?” 

“No,  what  is  it  all  about?”  Kenyon  has 
pulled  his  cap  over  his  eyes  and  seems  to 
be  dropping  off  to  sleep. 

“Damned  long  advertisement,”  says  his 
friend  Cane.  “  ‘The  summer  in  London,’  it 
begins  in  leaded  type. 

“London  in  summer  up  to  the  middle  of  July  is  the 
meeting-place  of  the  British  Aristocracy.  London  in 
summer  is  the  El  Dorado  of  pleasure-seeking  pro¬ 
vincials:  London  in  summer  is  the  right  place  for 
YOU,  if  you  can  find  the  Right  House!  What  are 
your  requirements?  That  it  should  be  comfortable 
— that  it  should  be  central — that  it  should  be  cheap. 
Hundreds  of  houses  fulfil  these  conditions.  But  if 
you  are  the  type  of  person  we  want  to  reach  by 
means  of  this  advertisement,  then  you  will  also  de¬ 
mand  that  your  dwelling  should  be  cool  and  beauti¬ 
fully  situated,  that  it  should  be  free  from  the  noise 
and  the  reeking  fumes  of  the  main  thoroughfares, 
but  at  the  same  time  that  it  should  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  of  their  proximity.  All  this — comfort, 
reasonable  rent  and  an  admirably  central  position — 
you  will  find  combined  in  the  six  luxuriously  ap¬ 
pointed  houses  which  Professor  Pelotard’s  Holiday 
Agency  can  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  public.” 

Kenyon  suddenly  interrupted  his  friend’s 
ironical  recital. 

“What  name  did  you  say?  Pelotard?” 

“Yes,  Pelotard.” 

“H’m!  I  know  the  fellow.  What’s  his 
little  game  now?  Sly  rogue,  that!  Did  I 
ever  tell  you  that  story  about  the  absent- 
minded  gentlemen?  Yes?  Well,  then  you 
do  know  him.  Six  luxuriously  appointed 
houses.  Does  it  say  anything  else?” 

“I  see  it’s  that  bounder  again,”  said 
Mr.  Cane.  “No,  there’s  nothing  else.” 

Kenyon  was  just  beginning  to  doze  off 
comfortably,  when  he  was  roused  by  a  yell 
and  the  noise  of  an  overturned  chair. 
Looking  up  sharply,  he  saw  that  Cane  had 
kicked  away  his  chair  and  was  jumping 
about  in  front  of  him,  wildly  waving  the 
paper. 

“For  heaven’s  sake,  what’s  up  with  you?” 
Kenyon  cried  in  dismay.  “Sunstroke?” 

“Sunstroke?  Sunstroke!  Kenyon,  have 
you  ever  heard  of  misprints  in  English  ad¬ 
vertisements?” 

“Rarely,  very  rarely.  What — ” 

“Is  there  another  place  in  London  called 
Bradford  Mansions?” 

“Not  as  far  as  I  know.  No,  there  is 
certainly  no  other.  .  .  .  But  what  is  the 
matter?” 
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“Have  a  look  at  this  advertisement. 
Have  I  gone  mad?  Do  you  know  where  he 
lives  and  what  houses  those  are  he  is  let¬ 
ting?  Read — goon — read!  And  you’ll  see.” 

Kenyon  took  the  paper  and  gazed  at  the 
spot  to  which  his  choleric  little  friend  was 
pointing.  It  was  at  the  bottcan  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  and  consisted  of  five  lines,  which 
ran  as  follows: 

Please  apply  to  Professor  Pelotard’s  offices  during 
summer  months,  at  5  Bradford  Mansions,  Lon¬ 
don  W.  The  houses  which  the  agency  has  for 
disposal  are  in  the  same  street  and  may  be  viewed 
between  12  and  2  p.if. 

Kenyon  dr(^>ped  the  paper  and  gazed 
open-mouthed  at  Cane. 

“Impossible,”  he  whispered  hoarsely. 
“Quite  imp)ossible.” 

“Impossible!”  his  friend  snorted  at  him. 
“Impossible?  How  the  devil  can  you 
ezpl^  it,  then?  Is  there  another  Brad¬ 
ford  Mansions?  Do  you  really  think  it  is  a 
misprint?” 

He  snatched  up  another  number  the 
paper  and  found  a  precisely  similar  adver¬ 
tisement. 

“All  the  papers  don’t  make  the  same  mis¬ 
take,  do  they?  The  scoundrel — the  blasted 
scoundrel!  Did  you  ever  see  anything  like 
it?  Steals  our  house  in  our  absence,  opens 
an  office  in  it  and  lets  the  remainder  of  the 
street  to  summer  visitors.  Six  luxuriously 
appointed  houses!  Yes,  your  friend,  the 
Professor,  is  a  regular  scamp — a  thorough 
scoundrel!” 

Kenyon  let  fly: 

“My  friend — the  Professor — my  friend? 
Why  not  your  friend  just  as  much?  I  once  let 
the  fellow  slip  through  my  fingers,  that’s  all.” 

“Yes,  and  that’s  more  than  enough!” 
shrieked  Mr.  Cane.  “You  now  see  the 
consequences.  How  is  it  possible?  Mr. 
Smedley  had  an  agent  there!  What  has 
become  of  him,  I  wonder.” 

“More  than  likely  he  has  murdered  or 
bribed  him.  That  would  be  nothing  to  him. 
1  think  I  remember  hearing  an  incredible 
story  about  a  Mr.  Isaacs  before  I  left.” 

“I  should  think  that  we  have  talked 
enough  about  the  scoundrel,”  yelled  Mr. 
Cane.  “What  steps  do  you  propose  to  take, 
Kenyon?” 

“Wire  to  the  police,”  Kenyon  answered 
without  hesitation. 

“Of  course,  you  would!  Don’t  you 
think  he  deserves  some  other  punishment? 
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Are  you  a  detective,  Kenyon,  or  are  you 
not?” 

“I  have  been  called  one,”  Kenyon  said, 
flushing  at  his  friend’s  rudeness. 

“Well,  so  I  imagined.  And  you,  who 
have  caught  the  counterfeiters — you  are 
going  to  let  the  police  have  the  glory  of 
catching  this  impudent  scoundrel,  who  has 
stolen  your  own  house?  People  wouldn’t 
half  laugh  at  you,  would  they!” 

“They  won’t  get  a  chance  if  you  do  it 
all  yourself,”  retorted  Kenyon  angrily. 
“I  am  man  enough  to  catch  this  gentleman 
single-handed.  I  have  done  far  more 
difficult  things  than  that.” 

“Now,  that’s  enough  talk  about  the 
rascal.  While  we  stand  here  cackling,  he 
is  throwing  our  family  pictures  into  the 
street  and  walking  about  in  our  under¬ 
clothing.” 

That  evening  the  two  friends  left  hur¬ 
riedly  for  England,  where  they  arrived 
on  Saturday,  the  16th  of  August.  Without 
wasting  time  in  claiming  their  luggage, 
they  jumped  into  a  taxi  and  tore  along  to 
Bradford  Mansions.  Kenyon,  whose  ardor 
had  somewhat  cooled,  was  obviously  ner¬ 
vous,  but  Cane  on  the  other  hand  vras  more 
than  ever  thirsting  for  revenge. 

They  found  Bradford  Mansions  as  they 
had  left  them,  the  only  noticeable  change 
being  that  the  street  swarmed  with  children. 
Children  everywhere — at  the  windows  and 
on  the  pavement — the  Professor’s  holiday 
agency  seemed  to  have  populated  the  whole 
place  with  families  bles^  with  a  numerous 
progeny.  .\s  may  be  remembered,  such 
families  were  the  reverse  of  a  blessing  in 
the  eyes  of  Mr.  Smedley! 

With  an  involuntary  smile  at  the  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  impudence,  Kenyon  stopped  the 
cab  at  the  comer  of  the  street;  they  both 
quickly  alighted  and  rushed  up  to  Num¬ 
ber  5.  To  the  sound  of  a  war  whoop  from 
little  Cane,  they  ran  up  the  stairs,  tore  open 
the  front  door  and  plunged  into  the  house. 
Kenyon  examined  the  ground  floor  and 
Mr.  Cane  the  upper  stories.  Two  minutes 
later  they  met  again  in  the  hall. 

The  house  was  untenanted. 

They  looked  at  each  other  and  all  around 
them.  Nothing  appeared  to  have  been 
altered  since  May,  except  that,  if  possible, 
the  furniture  seemed  to  be  arranged  a  little 
more  artistically.  The  family  pictures,  of 
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which  Cane  had  spoken,  hung  on  the  walls, 
well  dusted;  and  a  rapid  inspection  of  the 
bedrooms  showed  that  hot  a  single  garment 
was  missing.  But  for  the  yelling  of  the 
children  in  the  street,  they  might  almost 
have  imagined  that  the  whole  thing  was  a 
trick  played  on  them  by  their  imagination. 

Kenyon,  whose  nervousness  was  steadily 
on  the  increase,  suddenly  remembered  a 
bottle  of  Ainslie’s  whisky,  which  they  left 
standing  in  the  smoking-room  on  their 
departure,  and  he  entered  the  room  in  order 
to  fortify  himself  with  it.  A  shrill  exclama¬ 
tion  brought  Cane  to  his  side. 

“Cane!  Cane!”  Kenyon  called  out. 
“The  scoundrel  is  more  cunning  than  we 
thought.  Here  is  a  letter  addressed  to  me. 
What  do  you  bet  that  he’ll  escape  us?” 

“Escape!”  roared  Cane.  “Well,  you’re  a 
nice  detective!” 

Without  answering,  Kenyon  opened  the 
envelope  and  read  the  typ)ed  letter: 

Dear  Mr.  Kenyon: 

Since  )rou  are  returning  to  London,  you  will  very 
naturally  want  your  rooms  for  yours^  and  your 
friend  Cane,  who,  no  doubt,  will  sing  your  praises 
like  a  new  Watson.  I  therefore  hasten  to  vacate 
them,  leaving  them,  I  consider,  in  perfect  order. 
The  only  liberty  I  have  taken  is  to  make  a  few  alter¬ 
ations  in  the  dining-room  and  your  study,  which  I 
hope  will  meet  with  your  approval. 

You  wonder,  perhaps,  at  my  audacity  in  settling 
down  in  3rour  own  house  without  your  leave?  But 
you  may  perchance  remember  that  you  caused  me 
great  financial  loss  in  May,  when  you  broke  up  my 
business  in  Southampton  Row,  and,  apart  from  that, 
you  were  kind  enough  at  the  time,  rqieatedly  to 
offer  me  free  lodgings  for  some  time  ahead.  You 
must,  therefore,  excuse  my  taking  seriously  what, 
after  aU,  was  perhaps  merdy  a  thoughtless  joke  on 
your  part.  You  are  perhaps  also  surprised  at  the 
success  which  has  crowned  my  enterprise,  or  that 
the  pdice  made  no  objection  to  my  little  holiday 
agency?  May  I  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  merdy  proves  a  very  old  theory:  go  to 
work  openly  and  do  not  shun  the  light  of  day,  and 
you  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  police. 

Hoping  we  may  soon  meet  again. 

Your  grateful  friend. 

Professor  Pelotard. 

P.S.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  Mr.  Cane 
that  no  gentleman  wears  pants  like  his  nowadays? 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  leaving  him  a  pair  of 
mine,  as  a  sample  with  regard  to  future  purchases. 

I  also  made  so  bold  as  to  exchange  your  bottle  of 
Ainslie’s  for  one  of  Jameson’s.  I  should  like  to  hear 
your  opinion  of  the  two  brands,  when  a  suitable 
occasion  presents  itself. 

Shouts  of  fury  from  both  Cane  and 
Kenyon  punctuated  the  reading  of  this 
epistle  and  its  courteous  ending  elicited 
an  increased  volume  of  sound  and  profanity. 


When,  after  a  bout  of  cursing  which  lasted 
steadily  for  six  minutes,  they  were  able  to 
take  breath  again,  Mr.  Cane  said: 

“How  could  he  know  that  we  should 
come  today?” 

“Idiot!  How  do  you  know  that  he  did 
know?”  Kenyon  rejoined,  filled  with  cold 
fury  against  the  Professor  and  the  whole 
world.  “Isn’t  it  possible  for  that  letter 
to  be  ten  days  old?  Now  then,  come  along. 
We  must  catch  that  man — dead  or  alive.” 

They  rushed  out,  caught  a  taxi,  and 
within  half  an  hour  were  in  Gothenburg 
Road,  the  Professor’s  old  home,  which 
Kenyon  already  knew.  But  at  the  sight 
of  the  house,  he  was  seized  by  a  premonition, 
which  boded  no  good.  It  was  obviously 
uninhabited.  The  windows  had  the  same 
murky  look  as  they  had  before  the  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  time,  the  grass  in  the  garden  was 
of  rank  growth;  and  a  gigantic  signboard 
announced  to  the  street  at  large  that  the 
house  was  to  let. 

Kenyon  got  out  and  called  on  the  land¬ 
lady  of  the  boarding-house  next  door. 

“Could  you  give  me  Professor  Pelotard’s 
address?” 

“Professor  Pelotard?”  the  landlady  re¬ 
peated  derisively.  “Who  ever  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  him?” 

“^Tien  did  he  leave?” 

“At  the  beginning  of  June.  Why  do 
you  want  to  know?” 

“I  am  a  detective  and  in  search  of  him,” 
Kenyon  replied.  “Who  moved  his  belong¬ 
ings?  I  w^  give  you  a  reward  if  you  can 
teU  me  who  it  was.” 

“I  am  sorry  I  can’t  tell  you,  for  he  did  not 
hire  a  furniture  remover.  He  did  it  him¬ 
self  with  his  own  men  and  a  lorry  he  had 
got  for  the  purpose.” 

“Well,  well,”  Kenyon  said  meditatively. 
“I  might  have  guessed  as  much.  If  you 
should  find  out  anything  further,  please 
write  to  me.  Here  is  the  address.” 

With  that  he  went  back  to  the  taxi. 

“138  Southampton  Row,”  he  told  the 
driver,  and  on  their  way  there  he  informed 
Cane  of  the  discouraging  result  of  his 
inquiries. 

“I  knew  it,  I  knew  it,”  Kenyon  repeated 
over  and  over  again .  “I  knew  he  would  give 
us  the  sh'p.  We  should  have  sent  a  wire.” 

“Give  us  the  slip?”  Cane  shouted,  be¬ 
side  himself  with  fury.  “To  hear  you  say 
such  a  thing — you  who  have  caught  the 
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whole  forger  gang!  And  now  you  are 
scared  <Hie  swindler!” 

Thank  the  Lord,  the  Professor’s  business 
in  Southampton  Row  still  existed !  Kenyon 
jumped  out  of  the  taxi,  and  entered  the 
shop  to  find  himself  facing  a  tall,  lanky, 
bearded  and  bespectacled  Scotsman,  who 
asked  what  he  wanted  in  none  too  friendly 
a  fashion. 

“Could  you  give  me  the  address  of  Mr. 
Lavertisse?”  Kenyon  asked  straight  out. 
It  wiU  be  remembered  that  the  Professor 
carried  on  his  business  under  that  name. 

“Mr.  Lavertisse’s  address?”  the  Scots¬ 
man  snorted  angrily.  “I  wish  I  knew  it 
myself.” 

“Really?  What  is  your  objection  to 
Mr.  Lavertisse?” 

“What  I  have  got  against  Mr.  Laver¬ 
tisse?  Only  that  he  has  swindled  and 
fooled  me  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  if  you  want 
to  know.  That’s  all.” 

Kenyon  nodded  with  comprehension. 
“Well,  I  can  quite  believe  that.” 

“He  showed  me  books,”  the  gray-headed 
Scotsman  continued,  getting  hoarser  and 
hoarser,  “proving  that  he  made  £5,000  a 
year,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  bank. 
I  bought  the  business  and  stock  for  £10,000, 
a  ridiculous  price,  as  I  thought  at  the  time, 
and  now  I  scarcely  take  five  pounds  a  week. 
His  address!  I  o^y  wish  I  had  it,  and  I  bet 
it  wouldn’t  be  long  before  he  changed  it.” 

Kenyon  had  to  laugh. 

“That  you  make  so  little  is  probably 
your  own  fault,”  he  said,  going  toward  the 
door.  “I  expect  you  do  not  follow  the 
same  methods  in  business  as  Mr.  Lavertisse 
—and  that’s  where  the  difference  comes  in.” 

He  entered  the  taxi,  followed  by  a  curse 
from  the  Scotsman,  and  told  the  cabby  to 
stop  at  the  comer  of  Holbom,  where  he 
entered  the  London  County  and  West¬ 
minster  Bank. 

“Could  you  give  me  the  address  of  one 
of  your  ^ents — a  Mr.  Lavertisse?”  he 
ask^  the  cashier. 

“Mr.  Lavertisse?  He  closed  his  account 
with  us  in  May  and  went  to  Paris.  We 
gave  him  a  letter  of  transfer  to  the  Credit 
Lyonnais.  But  when  we  recently  looked 
for  his  address  on  behalf  of  the  new  owner  of 
his  business  [Kenyon  smiled]  it  was  found 
that  he  had  drawn  out  the  whole  of  his 
deposit,  and  had  left  no  trace  of  his  where¬ 
abouts.” 
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Kenyon  cursed  volubly  as  he  left  the 
bank.  No  trace!  No  clue!  Was  the 
blackguard  going  to  escape  him?  It  almost 
looked  like  it,  and  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he 
had  to  admit  that  he  had  feared  this  all 
along.  The  Professor  was  not  the  man  to 
make  any  ordinary  mistake. 

With  downcast  looks  he  returned  to 
Cane,  who  was  furiously  smoking  a  pipe  in 
the  taxi. 

“Well?”  the  latter  called  out. 

“No  good!” 

“No  good?  If  that  isn’t  the  limit!” 
“Yes,  that’s  so.” 

-  “What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“Get  a  warrant  for  ^  arrest,  first  of  all, 
so  that  I  can  rope  him  in,  wherever  1  should 
meet  him.” 

“Wherever  you  should  meet  him — that 
means  nowhere!”  remarked  Mr.  Cane  bit¬ 
terly. 

“Perhaps,”  Kenyon  admitted. 
“Di^usting!  And  you  call  yourself  a  de¬ 
tective,  and  don’t  know  enough  to  catch 
an  ordinary  thief,  who  steals  our  house  and 
makes  fun  of  our  clothes?  And  you  are  the 
man  who  caught  the  counterfeiters!” 

“No!”  Kenyon  retorted,  drivm  almost 
noad  by  the  constant  reiteration  of  this 
fact.  “It  was  not  I  who  caught  them;  it  was 
the  Professor  himself,  if  you  must  know.” 

Mr.  Cane  became  speechless  and  looked 
at  him  a  long  time.  Then,  with  quick 
decision,  he  got  out  of  the  taxi. 

“Good-by,”  he  said.  “I  have  no  time 
to  drive  about  the  streets  with  a  man  who 
owes  his  reputation  to  an  ordiiuiry  crook. 
I  hope  the  Professor  will  help  you  with  his 
own  arrest,  just  as  he  helped  you  to  arrest 
the  counterfeiters.” 

Cane  went  and  Kenyon,  with  a  shrug  of 
his  shoulders,  continued  on  his  way  to  Scot¬ 
land  Yard,  where  he  obtained  the  warrant. 
As  he  put  it  into  the  pocket  of  his  overcoat 
an  idea  occurred  to  him. 

Mr.  Isaacs!  Mr.  Ernest  Isaacs!  He  had 
had  a  little  affair  with  the  Professor,  so  the 
story  went  round  the  clubs.  Perhaps  he 
could  give  him  some  clue,  if  nobody  else 
could. 

Kenyon  tore  along  to  the  City  just  as 
every  one  was  turning  out  to  lunch.  Mr. 
Isaacs’s  offices  were  working  at  high  pres¬ 
sure,  for  the  chief  was  present,  and  so  Ken¬ 
yon  sent  in  his  card  with  a  note  on  it: 
“With  reference  to  Professor  Pelotard.” 
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Within  half  a  minute  a  dumfbunded  official 
— for  usually  Mr.  Isaacs  was  less  accessible 
than  an  Indian  prince — conducted  him  into 
the  presence  of  the  great  financier. 

“You  have  something  to  tell  me  about 
Professor  Pelotard?”  Mr.  Isaacs  said  with¬ 
out  greeting  him.  “What  has  that  scoun¬ 
drel  been  up  to  now?” 

“Nothing  very  special,”  Kenyon  said  off¬ 
handedly.  “Only  stolen  my  house,  while  I 
was  away  on  a  holiday,  and  let  all  the  other 
houses  in  the  street.” 

“All  the  other  houses  in  the  street?” 
Mr.  Isaacs  repeated  vdth  amazement. 
“But  was  there  nobody  there?” 

“Only  an  agent,  and  he  has  presumably 
been  killed  or  sold  into  bondage.” 

“Let  the  whole  street — marvelous!”  Mr. 
Isaacs  rejjeated  once  more.  “How  much 
can  he  have  made  on  that?” 

“How  do  I  know?  Perhaps  a  few  hun¬ 
dreds.  In  any  case  he  has  disappeared.  I 
thought  you  might  possibly  tell  me  where — ” 

Mr.  Iocs’s  manner  immediately  became 
frozen,  and  he  interrupted  Kenyon  with  a 
mistrustful  look  in  his  eyes. 

“What  do  you  mean?  I?  But  I  don’t 
know  the  man  at  all.” 

“Excuse  me,”  Kenyon  said,  embarrassed, 
for  he  saw  that  he  had  made  a  dreadful 
faux  pas.  “I  was  told  that  you  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  him — ” 

“I?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Isaacs.  “Never  in 
my  life.  I  never  have  anything  to  do  with 
people  like  that.  Let  the  whole  street — 
too  delightful!” 

Mr.  Isaacs  broke  into  a  guffaw,  but 
•uddenly  stopp>ed.  “There  is  one  thing  I 
can  tell  you,  after  all.  I  know 'where  he 
usually  takes  his  lunch.  At  least  he  used 
to — at  Chariot’s  in  Fox  Street.  I  go  there 
now  and  then.  But  you  won’t  catdh  him — 
he  is  too  wily  for  you.” 

“Good-by,”  Kenyon  said  abruptly,  hur¬ 
riedly  leaving  the  sanctum  of  the  financier, 
whom  he  still  heard  roaring  with  laughter 
as  he  shut  the  door. 

He  hastened  to  Chariot’s,  which 
turned  out  to  be  a  tiny  restaurant,  or 
rather  an  eating-house,  on  the  ground  floor 
of  a  house  in  Fox  Street.  It  was  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  quite  empty  with  the  exception  of  an 
old  Italian,  who  was  sitting  at  one  of  the 
tables,  enjoying  a  plateful  of  ham  and 
macaroni.  Kenyon  hung  his  overcoat  on  a 


hook,  for  it  was  close  in  the  small  room, 
tapped  on  his  glass  and  ordered  a  light  meal. 
The  Professor  should  not  escape  him — ^he 
had  made  up  his  mind  about  that — and  so 
he  sat  down,  with  his  back  toward  the  door, 
but  so  near  to  it  that  he  could  see  any  one 
entering  or  leaving  the  premises.  He  looked 
at  his  watch — it  was  just  half-past  one— 
and  started  with  a  preoccupied  air  on  the 
hors-d'oeuwe. 

The  impudent  scoundrell  What  on  earth 
had  given  him  the  idea  of  this  hoax?  Prob¬ 
ably  he  had  done  it  merely  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing  and  not  for  the  sake  of  any  gain 
to  be  derived  from  it.  WTiat  could  he  have 
done  with  Smedley’s  factotum?  A  faithful 
old  servant,  as  Smedley  averred,  with 
twelve  years’  service  to  his  credit,  and  from 
Norway,  where  servants  are  proverbially 
trustworthy.  Could  he  have  murdered 
him?  Not  very  probably,  but  still,  it  was 
all  rather  strange.  Kenyon  had  ffis  first 
course  served  to  him — fish  cake  with  mush¬ 
rooms  in  shells;  then  he  looked  up.  The 
old  Italian  had  paid  his  bill  and  was  now 
hobbling  along  to  the  washing-basin  to 
wash  his  hands.  Kenyon  watch^  him  put 
on  his  overcoat  very  slowly  and  vanish 
through  the  door  with  his  broad-brimmed 
hat.  Kenyon  began  to  feel  nervous. 

“Of  course,  just  my  luck,  the  ruffian  won’t 
turn  up  today,”  he  thought.  “Was  that 
letter  really  put  there  today?  Impossible 
to  say,  for  it  was  ty|)ed;  but  more  than 
likely  it  has  been  lying  there  for  a  long  time. 
Whatever  made  me  confess  about  the  false 
coiners?  Now  Cane  will  din  it  into  my 
ears  every  day.  That  cursed  Pelotard!  If 
only  the  beastly  fellow  would  come!”  His 
thoughts  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  foot¬ 
steps.  He  looked  up — and  there  stood  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pelotard,  smiling  courteously. 

Kenyon  jumped  up,  trembling  with  rage, 
and,  hurling  the  table  aside,  made  a  dash 
for  Philip.  But  before  he  could  realize  it, 
he  felt  his  hands  clasjjed  as  in  a  vise  by  the 
man  he  wanted  to  arrest,  over  whose  shoul¬ 
ders  he  perceived  the  familiar  features  of 
a  London  policeman. 

“What’s  the  meaning  of  this?”  Kenyon 
yelled,  spluttering  with  indignation.  “Con¬ 
stable,  do  your  duty!  Arrest  this  man! 
This  is  Professor  Pelotard,  for  whose  arrest 
I  hold  a  warrant.  Do  you  hear,  constable?” 

The  constable  was  a  young  man  of  colos¬ 
sal  build,  with  a  face  somewhat  lacking 
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intelligence  and  a  sparse  flaxen  mustache. 
From  his  whole  appearance  it  was  apparent 
that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  trifl^  with, 
and  this  was  also  emphasized  by  his  voice, 
as  he  answered  roughly: 

“No  nonsense,  please.  I  know  my  duty 
quite  well,  and  that  is  to  arrest  you,  my 
man.  You  are  Professor  Pelotard.  Just  you 
come  along  with  me  to  the  police  station.” 

“But  li-listen,  con-ccmstable!”  shouted 
Kenyon,  stuttering  with  emotion.  “What’s 
the  meaning  of  this?  Where  is  your  warrant? 
How  do  you  know  that  I  am  Professor 
Pelotard?” 

The  constable  grinned.  “How  do  I 
know  that  you  are  Professor  Pelotard?  You 
gave  yourself  away  there,  didn’t  you?  I 
know  it  from  this  gentleman,  who  is  Detec¬ 
tive  Kenyon,  and  who  has  the  warrant  for 
your  arrest.” 

“That’s  right,  and  none  of  your  dodges,” 
the  pseudo  detective  exclaimed  sternly. 
“Your  little  game  is  up,  and  none  too  soon. 
The  trickiest  swindler  we  have  had  in  Lon¬ 
don  for  a  long  time;  first  that  affair  with  the 
absent-mind^  gentlemen,  then  with  Mr. 
Isaacs,  and  now  this  business  with  Bradford 
Mansions.  But  at  last  we  have  got  you. 
Here  is  the  order  for  your  arrest — if  you 
want  to  read  it.” 

Kenyon  almost  had  a  fit  when  he  saw  the 
Professor  draw  from  his  pKxzket  the  very 
warrant  he  had  himself  obtained  that 
morning,  and  show  it  to  the  constable  and 
to  him.  Speechless  with  exasperation,  he 
had  only  one  thought:  how  had  it  been 
possible?  Then  the  e.xplanation  flashed 
across  his  mind:  the  Italian!  A  disguise! 
His  overcoat!  He  had  forgotten  about  the 
warrant  in  his  overcoat  podket!  Oh,  what 
an  idiot  he  had  been — what  a  blasted  fool! 

“Constable,”  he  shrieked,  “I’ve  been 
robbed!  The  warrant  belongs  to  me.  This 
man  has  stolen  it  from  my  pocket.  It  is  he 
who  is  Professor  Pelotard.  I  am  Detective 
Kenyon,  and  not  he.  Arrest  him,  con¬ 
stable!  Do  you  hear  what  I  say?” 

^  I  ^HE  policeman  was  no  longer  listening; 

gripping  him  tightly  by  the  arm,  he 
said:  “Now,  stop  that  row!  Just  come  along 
quietly  and  remember  that  anything  you 
say  will  be  used  as  evidence  against  you.” 

In  spite  of  all  Kenyon’s  entreaties  and 
threats,  he  led  him  out  by  the  door.  Philip 
threw  a  couple  of  shillings  across  the  table 
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for  the  landlord  and  himself  fetched  Ken¬ 
yon’s  overcoat.  Then  he  joined  the  police¬ 
man,  who  was  waiting  outside  the  public 
house  with  the  prisoner  in  a  side  street.- 

“Here’s  your  overcoat.  Professor,”  he 
said.  “Wait  here  a  moment,  constable.  I’ll 
go  and  fetch  a  cab  from  the  comer.” 

“Constable,  for  God’s  sake,  do  listra  to 
what  I  say.  If  you  let  him  go  away  now, 
you’ll  be  sorry  for  it  ever  after.  He  is 
Professor  Pelotard  and  he  is  running  away. 
Oh!  I  could  split  with  rage.  Can’t  you  un¬ 
derstand  me,  constable?” 

The  policeman  answered  by  giving  a 
vigorous  shake  and  ordering  him  to  be 
quiet.  A  crowd  had  gathered  round  them, 
and  suddenly  a  car  stopped  behind  Kenyon. 
As  he  tried  to  turn  round,  he  caught  sight 
of  Mr.  Ernest  Isaacs,  who  was  looking  at 
him  with  astonishment. 

“What  has  happened?”  the  financial 
magnate'  asked,  puzzled.  “Are  you  under 
arrest,  Mr.  Kenyon?” 

“This  ass  of  a  constable  has  arrested  me 
and  has  let  the  Professor  escape,”  Kenyon 
shouted,  beside  himself. 

“Arrested  you  and  let  the  Professor  get 
off?”  Mr.  Isaacs  sank  back  in  his  seat,  half 
choked  with  laughter.  “Just  like  him — 
just  like  him.  No,  really  he’s  about  the 
limit.” 

“But  can’t  you  at  least  tell  the  constable 
that  I  am  not  the  Professor?”  Kenyon 
implored.  “Perhaps  we  can  catch  him 
even  now.  Do  t^  him  who  I  am,  Mr. 
Isaacs.” 

“I  can  certainly  swear  that  you  are  not 
the  Professor,”  the  financier  at  last  managed 
to  get  out.  “Is  the  warrant  for  Professor 
Pelotard,  constable?  Yes?  Well,  then  ’pon 
my  word,  you’ve  made  a  fine  hash  of  things 
— arresting  the  detective  instead  of  the 
offender.  Blit  it’s  just  like  the  Professor — 
just  like  him — he  does  really  go  a  bit  too 
far.” 

The  constable  reddened  and  scratched 
his  head  anxiously.  He  didn’t  know  Mr. 
Isaacs,  but  after  all — ^a  gentleman  in  a 
motor-car — ^and  that  detective  who  did  not 
turn  up  .  .  . 

“You  are  not  Professor  Pelotard,  sir?” 
he  asked  Kenyon  dejectedly. 

Kenyon  glared  at  him  and  shouted  in  a 
voice  that  was  scarcely  intelligible:  -t  ■ 

“That’s  what  I  have  been  trying  to  ham¬ 
mer  into  your  wooden  head  for  the  last 
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fifteen  minutes.  I  am  Detective  Kenyon. 
The  warrant  was  stolen  and  now  you  have 
let  him  escape.” 

He  gripped  the  constable  by  the  arm  and 
almost  ran  down  the  Strand.  Gasping  with 
merriment,  Mr.  Isaacs  followed  them.  But 
the  search  was  in  vain.  The  Professor 
had  long  since  made  himself  scarce:  Kenyon, 
who  was  recognized  by  a  chief  constable, 
was  released.  Bathed  in  perspiration  and 
exhausted  with  rage,  he  was  standing  at 
the  comer  of  the  street  with  Mr.  Isaacs, 
who  was  faint  with  laughter,  when  the  latter 
suddenly  said: 

“You  are  dropping  a  letter,  Mr.  Kenyon.” 

Kenyon  looked  down  and  saw  that  a  let* 
ter  was  just  falling  out  of  the  pocket  ot  his 
overcoat — that  cursed  overcoat  which  was 
to  blame  for  half  his  troubles.  The  sight 
of  the  letter  made  him  turn  pale. 


“From  the  Professor,”  he  murmured. 
“Indeed?  From  the  Professor?”  Mr. 
Isaacs  ejaculated,  full  ai  interest.  “Let’s 
read  it,  do!” 

Kenyon  hesitatingly  opened  the  letter 
and,  with  Mr.  Isaacs  by  his  side,  read 
the  following: 

Dear  Mr.  Kenyon: 

Once  again,  I  should  like  to  warn  you.  Never 
have  anjrthing  to  do  with  the  police.  You  have  seen 
foryoursdf:  these  people  are  absolutdy  incorrigible. 
Imitate  my  example  and  arrest  your  criminals  your¬ 
self.  Have  recourse  to  the  stupidity  of  the  police 
only  when  it  is  allied  with  brute  force. 

Just  in  passii^,  let  me  caution  you  to  be  a  little 
more  careful  with  your  warrants.  If  you  always 
carry  them  about  with  you  in  that  particular  fash¬ 
ion,  they  may  quite  et^y  fall  into  the  hands  of 
dishonest  people.  Au  revoir.  In  haste. 

Your  friend, 

Professor  Pelotard. 
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Shrieking  Silence 

Petie  the  Monkey  Finds  One  Terror  in  the  Alabama 
Swamp  More  Fearful  to  Him  Than  Any  Living  Thing 

By  Artemus  Calloway 

The  swamp  was  strangely  quiet,  the  sound  of  tiny  feet  pattering  across  dead 
There  was  something  ateut  the  and  rotting  leaves.  Fear  had  departed — 
stillness  remindful  ^  the  hush  the  swamp  had  again  come  to  life, 
that  creeps  over  the  crowd  at  a  It  was  then  that  a  queer  little  creature 
circus  in  the  last  few  seconds  preceding  some  eased  out  of  a  hollow  stump  and  p)eered 
new  and  thrilling  feat.  about.  This  was  the  second  time  that  the 

But  to  the  swamp  there  came  no  grand  little  fellow  had  appeared  in  the  last  few 
and  spectacular  deed  of  daring  by  a  per-  minutes  and  it  was  its  first  appearance  that 
former  in  spangled  tights;  no  outburst  from  brought  fear  to  the  vicinity, 
a  full-throated  band;  no  excited  cheering  There  was  something  imreal  in  the 
from  a  mob  of  enthusiastic  spectators,  tell-  presence  here  of  this  creature.  There  was 
ing  that  the  act  has  ended  in  a  bla^  of  that  about  the  red  cap  on  its  head  that 
glory.  startled;  the  scarlet  coat  about  its  body,  the 

Instead,  the  silence  held.  The  silence  of  green  trousers  on  its  little  legs,  the  tin  cup 
the  tomb,  a  fearful,  threatening  sort  of  in  the  queer  little  hands.  And  there  was 
quiet.  It  was  not  the  usual  cabin  of  late  fright  in  the  keen  little  eyes;  trouble  was 
aitemoon;  it  was  that  shrieking  silence  that  writ  large  across  the  wrinkled  gray  face, 
comes  to  the  wild  only  when  there  is  some  For  a  moment  the  stranger  stood  rigid; 
great  fear;  a  fear  that  is  not  imderstood  and,  then  it  moved  slowly  forward.  And  as  it 
because  of  that,  chills  and  holds.  moved  another  living  thing  came  to  a  sud- 

Even  the  monster  cypresses  fringing  the  den  halt,  but  a  halt  of  a  second  only, 
sluggish  slough  appeared  to  hold  some-  A  hungry  boar  mink  had  slipped  around  a 
thing  weird  and  uncanny.  A  giant  tup>elo,  rotten  log,  hot  on  the  trail  of  game,  and 
not  one  of  its  autumn-kissed  leaves  stirring,  catching  one  brief  glimpse  of  the  red-coated 
stood  as  if  waiting  for  something  strange  and  one  stopped  even  more  briefly.  And  then 
unreal  to  occur.  Even  the  breeze  seemed  to  the  bloodthirsty  one  whirled;  a  shriek  of 
have  fled.  fright  such  as  it  had  never  before  uttered 

It  was  yet  early  dusk,  that  calm  and  burst  from  its  lips,  and  it  was  gone.  Again 
gentle  hour  of  swamp  life  that  marks  the  that  awful  quiet  came  to  the  swamp,  and 
end  of  activity  for  some  of  its  creatures  and  the  fear  that  gripped  the  creatures  of  the 
the  beginning  for  others.  But  there  was  wild  also  clutched  and  strangled  this  little 
neither  calnmess  nor  gentleness  about  this  creature  that  was  not  one  of  them,  yet  was 
quiet;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  harsh,  here — vainly  trying  to  find  companionship, 
silent  threat,  that,  b^ause  of  that  silence.  The  red-coated  monkey  was  indeed  out 
seemed  to  cry  aloud.  of  place  in  this  south  Alabama  swamp.  It 

Five  minutes  p)assed  and  then  from  an  ivy  was,  parhaps,  the  first  monkey  the  swamp 
thicket  came  the  faint  chirp  of  a  redbird;  creatures  had  ever  seen — and,  in  all  proba- 
from  a  tangle  of  vines  and  undergrowth  bility,  the  last  they  cared  to  see.  There 
issued  the  call  of  a  thrush.  A  leaf  rustled;  a  was  more  than  one  thing  about  it  that 
cypress  branch  swayed  gently;  there  came  frightened.  First,  there  was  the  man-scent 
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that  yet  lingered  three  days  after  Petie  had 
wandered  away  from  the  camp>-fire  of  his 
master;  second,  there  was  his  costume. 
And  then — well,  he  was  just  different,  some¬ 
thing  unknown. 

Until  the  last  three  days  Petie  had  been 
deliriously  happy.  For  a  long  time  he  and 
Tony  had  roamed  the  country,  stopping  at 
villages  where  Tony  played  the  hand  organ 
and  Petie  danced  for  pennies,  nickels  and 
dimes — and  sometimes  a  quarter. 

Then  they  had  reached  a  little  town  a 
mile  from  the  edge  of  the  great  swamp. 
There  business  had  been  good  and  Tony 
had  lingered  until  nightfall,  afterward  mak¬ 
ing  camp  in  a  pine  grove  just  outside  the 
village.  It  was  there  that  Petie  had  slipp>ed 
his  collar  and  wandered  away. 

Wandering,  he  reached  the  swamp, 
traveled  farther  and  farther  into  the  shad¬ 
ows  and  finally  became  hopelessly  lost.  So, 
for  three  days  he  had  been  vainly  trying  to 
find  Tony — or  any  other  human  being;  fail¬ 
ing  that,  any  wild  thing  that  would  be 
friendly.  While  Petie  wandered  Tony  was 
racing  frantically  about  the  country  outside 
the  swamp  in  a  vain  search  for  his  pet  and 
friend.  But  Petie  knew  nothing  of  this; 
he  knew  only  that  he  was  having  the  most 
terrible  experience  of  his  life;  that  the 
swamp  was  indeed  an  imfriendly  place. 

For  several  seconds  after  the  flight  of  the 
mink  he  stood  looking  about  him;  then  he 
skipped  along  around  the  edge  of  a  little 
p)ond,  turned  away  to  the  right,  found  a 
bush  containing  some  red  berries,  tasted 
and  found  them  good — ate  a  handful. 

But  he  carried  that  strange  quiet  with 
him,  and  foimd  it  stifling,  crushing.  He 
was  lonely — oh,  so  lonely!  How  he  would 
have  enjoyed  playing  for  just  a  moment 
with  the  raccoon  he  found  at  a  crawfish 
pond!  The  raccoon,  however,  didn’t  stop 
to  play.  Instead,  he  uttered  one  wild 
scream  and  made  a  dash  for  a  tree,  and 
Petie,  thinking  perhaps  that  this  was  p)art  of 
the  desired  game,  foUowed. 

The  raccoon  was  at  least  ten  feet  from 
the  ground  when  he  glanced  back  and 
saw  the  monkey  coming.  He  made  no 
sound;  simply  took  one  flying  leap,  struck 
the  earth  with  a  thump,  and  was  gone. 

For  a  moment  Petie  gazed  after  it  as  if 
he  would  pursue;  he  eased  himself  to  the 
ground,  started  on  as  if  this  might  really  be 


a  good  plan,  then  wrinkled  his  little  nose 
in  perplexity  and  turned  away  in  another 
direction.  Finally  he  reached  a  little  knoll 
where  some  half-wild  hogs  were  spending 
the  night. 

This  was  a  spot  where  the  owner  of  the 
hogs  had  com  placed  occasionally,  so  that 
they  might  form  the  habit  of  coming  here. 
Then  when  killing  time  came  they  were 
easy  to  locate.  Of  this  Petie  was  unaware, 
but  he  did  know  that  here  was  a  large 
company  of  live  animals.  He  preferred  a 
human  being  for  companion,  but  any  sort 
of  life  was  preferable  to  nothing.  So  he 
sprang  into  the  midst  of  the  sleepers. 

With  a  loud  “Woof!”  an  old  sow  threw 
him  at  least  fifteen  feet.  And  he  was 
trampled  upon  in  the  stampede  that  fol¬ 
lowed.  Half  a  minute  later  there  was  not  a 
hog  in  sight. 

The  monkey  had  no  way  of  knowing  why 
he  was  thus  shunned.  Thought  of  how  bie 
might  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  swamp 
animals  was  not  his.  He  did  not  know  of 
the  man-scent  yet  clinging  to  him;  that  this 
was  something  the  swamp  hogs  feared  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  did  the  raccoon  and  mink. 
He  did  not  know  that  they  would  not  ap¬ 
proach  the  feeding  place  until  long  after  the 
person  bringing  the  com  had  departed,  and 
that  even  after  being  baited  there  they 
could  be  secured  only  through  stealth;  that 
they  had  to  be  shot  down  from  a  distance. 

This  was  not  Petie’s  affair;  he  only  knew 
that  he  was  lonely  and  that  he  must  have 
companionship.  And  the  swamp  was  cold, 
damp.  Never  before  had  the  monkey  been 
so  uncomfortable;  he  shivered  and  pulled 
the  little  red  coat  nearer  his  body. 

For  some  strange  reason  he  held  onto  the 
little  tin  cup — that  cup  into  which  so  many 
pennies  and  nickels  had  dropped — and  he 
still  had  it  when  he  finally  curled  up  in  a 
hollow  log  and  slept. 

It  was  early  afternoon  when  he  again 
came  forth.  This  time  he  traveled  west 
until  he  reached  the  river  and  as  he  peered 
out  across  the  muddy  stream  little  squeals  of 
gladness  came  to  his  lips. 

A  boy,  perhaps  fifteen  years  old,  was 
paddling  a  skiff  toward  him.  By  his  side 
was  a  shotgun;  he  was  out  for  squirrels. 

As  soon  as  the  skiff  reached  the  bank,  the 
boy  jumped  ashore,  grabbed  a  light  chain 
and  started  to  fasten  his  craft  to  a  tree. 

It  was  then  that  he  heard  a  little  squeal. 
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looked  up  and  saw  something  flaming  red 
in  a  frame  of  dark  and  uninviting  under¬ 
growth  and  shadow — two  gleaming  eyes. 

With  one  loud  yell  that  lad  regained  his 
boat;  he  had  always  believed  tWe  were 
things  in  that  swamp  about  which  people 
knew  but  little.  And  as  the  skiff  shot  out 
into  the  stream  he  grabbed  his  gun  and 
tximed  loose  both  barrels  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  monster  he  had  long  e.x- 
pected — and  had  at  last  found. 

The  double  load  tore  harmlessly  through 
the  leaves  twenty  feet  or  more  above  Petie’s 
head,  but  it  was  the  explosion  that  fright¬ 
ened.  He  gave  a  single  wild  scream  of 
terror,  the  little  red  cap  dropped  from  bis 
head,  the  tin  cup  fell  ajid  went  rolling  and 
ratting  down  the  bank  into  the  water. 

That  one  scream  was  all  that  was  required 
to  send  the  skiff  leaping  downstream  and 
around  a  curve — out  of  sight.  The  hunter 
had  departed.  He  had  had  more  than  a 
sufficiency  of  the  swamp  for  one  afternoon. 
And  for  days  thereafter  he  endeavored, 
vainly,  to  m^e  his  friends  believe  the  wUd 
story  of  his  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  a 
red-bodied,  saucer-eyed  demon  that,  when 
he  found  he  wras  escaping,  threw  missiles 
until  he  was  in  midstream.  Unfortunately 
for  Petie,  the  boy  lived  in  an  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  town  from  which  he  had 
wandered.  His  story  did  not  come  to  Tony. 

When  the  boy  had  disappeared  and  Petie 
had,  after  a  manner,  got  over  his  fright 
from  the  deafening  roar  of  the  gun,  the 
monkey  wandered  away  from  the  river. 
But  his  tin  cup  was  hopelessly  lost,  and  he 
didn’t  seem  to  remember  his  cap. 

An  hour  later  he  attempted  to  make 
friends  with  a  lone  wild  boar.  This  old 
fellow  was  ill-natured,  an  enemy  to  all  living 
things — afraid  of  nothing.  So,  for  the  first 
time  since  coming  to  the  swamp,  Petite 
found  a  creature  which,  instead  of  running 
from  him,  ran  at  him.  And  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  boar’s  charge. 

In  his  dash  through  a  maze  of  ripping 
and  tearing  brier-vines  Petie  lost  his  green 
trousers,  and  when  he  gained  the  safety  of 
a  water  oak  and  peered  down  at  the  raging 
boar  underneath,  all  that  remained  of  his 
proud  raiment  was  an  ill-used  scarlet  coat. 

He  shrieked  at  the  boar,  perhaps  in  an 
effort  to  drive  him  away,  danced  about  on 
the  branch  which  held  Mm,  waved  his  little 
hands;  but  all  this  appeared  to  do  no  good. 
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And  finally  Petie  became  quiet.  After  a 
wMle  the  boar  departed. 

That  night  came  a  storm  and  the  little 
monkey  lay  huddled  up  in  a  hollow  sweet- 
gum,  Ihtening  to  the  wind  roaring  through 
the  tree  tops;  to  the  occasional  crashing  fall 
of  a  swamp  monarch;  heard  the  thunder’s 
roar;  flinched  at  the  lightning’s  flash.  ♦ 

For  two  days  the  storm  held  and  all  that 
time  he  remained,  half  starved,  in  the  sweet- 
gum.  But  finally  the  skies  cleared  and  he 
again  crept  forth. 

The  weather  was  cold  now — the  first  un¬ 
pleasant  days  of  late  autumn  and  early 
winter  had  arrived,  and  Petie  was  sadly  un¬ 
comfortable.  He  squealed  his  displeasure 
as  he  trotted  along  over  the  groimd,  or 
jumped  about  in  the  trees.  Often  he  swung 
from  his  tail,  thrashed  about  with  bis  legs 
to  warm  himself. 

Finally,  in  the  effort  to  escape  the  chilling 
blasts,  he  sought  the  canebrake.  There  he 
was  a  trifle  move  comfortable;  and  there  he 
found  a  young  deer  that  had  sought  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  wind.  The  monkey  was 
alongside  the  deer  before  the  fleet-footed 
one  was  aware  of  his  presence.  Then  there 
was  one  wild  snort,  a  white  tail  flashing  in 
the  air,  canes  crashing;  and  Petie  was  alone. 

A  QUEER  little  noise  that  sounded  sus¬ 
piciously  human  burst  from  Ms  throat. 
Petie  was  very  near  the  end  of  things.  The 
sw’amp  was  too  much  for  him.  Of  the  cold, 
he  could  stand  but  little;  the  dampness  was 
killing;  food  was  hard  to  obtain,  and  worst 
of  all  was  the  loneliness.  All  his  life  Petie 
had  been  with  people.  He  had  never  known 
the  wild.  Next  to  the  comjvamonsMp  of 
man  he  craved  that  of  any  living  creature, 
and  none  would  associate  with  him.  Even 
the  one  human  encoimtered  had  pointed  a 
terrible  thunder-making  stick  in  his  direc¬ 
tion  and  with  the  thunder  had  come  whis¬ 
tling  things  that  tore  twigs  from  trees; 
things  that  Petie  seemed,  instinctively,  to 
know  spelled  death.  His  was  indeed  a  sad 
plight.  Two  or  three  days  more  of  hard¬ 
ship,  exposure  and  loneliness  and  life  would 
dep>art.  A  little  red-coated,  broken-heart¬ 
ed  body  would  sink  to  the  earth  never  again 
to  rise. 

He  could  find  no  suitable  food  in  the  cane- 
brake,  and  left  it.  Other  parts  the 
swamp  were  colder  and  more  uncomfortable 
but  he  had  no  desire  to  starve. 
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He  circled  a  marsh,  trotted  around  a 
scum-covered  pond,  reached  higher  ground. 
And  then,  like  a  flash,  the  little  monkey 
halted,  cocked  his  head  to  one  side  and 
listened;  a  queer  little  grin  crept  over  his 
hunger-pinched  face. 

He  was  hearing  a  sound  that  pleased;  a 
sound  that  was  familiar:  a  full-throated 
voice  raised  in  song.  Petie  crept  very 
softly  to  a  water  oak,  peered  aroimd  it, 
waited,  then,  like  a  shot,  was  up  it — lying 
flat  on  a  branch. 

SIXTY  seconds  later  he  dropped — and 
landed  on  the  shoulders  of  Hezekiah 
Seals,  very  colored  and  very  reluctantly 
engaged  in  carrying  a  bag  of  com  to  the 
knoll  where  Petie  had  routed  the  hogs. 

This  was  one  job  that  Hezeki^  had 
never  liked.  He  cared  but  little  for  the 
swamp  and  it  was  only  because  his  boss 
insist^  most  strenuously  that  he  fed  the 
hogs.  And  it  had  been  as  much  for  his  own 
reassurance  as  for  the  natural  love  of  his 
race  for  music  that  his  voice  had  been  raised 
in  song. 

His  voice  had  been  raised  in  song.  The 
moment  Petie  landed  on  his  shoulders  it 
was  lowered — decidedly  so.  The  last  note 
came  to  an  abrupt  halt.  The  bag  of  corn 
dropped  to  the  ground. 

Startled  eyes  rolled,  gazed  deep  into  the 
sparkling  orbs  of  Petie,  took  in  the  scarlet 
coat.  What  Hezekiah  saw  there  was  death, 
devils,  ghosts,  graveyards — all  the  evil  of 
earth,  air  and  sea  rolled  into  one  and 
perched  on  his  shoulders.  He  was  one  of 
the  very  few  who  had  not  heard  of  the  lost 
monkey,  and  if  he  had  it  is  very  probable 
that  he  wouldn't  have  remembered.  There 
were  other  matters  more  pressing. 

He  opened  his  lips;  his  tongue  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  do  its  duty,  but  no  sound 
came  forth.  His  knees  knocked  together. 
Then  Petie  gave  a  glad,  friendly  little 
chirrup) — a  soit  of  greeting;  but  he  was 
holding  on  with  a  vise-like  grip.  He  was 
not  going  to  be  left  alone  any  more.  The 
boy  had  run;  he  had  given  Hezekiah  no 
chance  to  flee — without  him.  This  was  a 
human  being — he  and  Petie  were  going  to 
remain  together. 

At  that  chirrup  Hezekiah-  whirled.  No 
longer  were  his  knees  paying  friendly  calls; 
his  feet  were  engag^  in  an  imp)ortant 
problem  in  arithmetic — putting  down  and 


carrying.  A  few  seconds  before  he  had 
been  p)enet  rating  the  swamp.  He  was  now 
unp)enetrating. 

Hezekiah  made  the  first  half-mile  in  noth¬ 
ing  flat;  the  second  in  a  little  better.  Then 
he  stumbled  and  fell;  lay  there  for  a 
brief  instant.  The  monkey  moved.  So  did 
Hezekiah. 

He  covered  the  next  hundred  yards  on 
hands  and  knees,  and  then  app)eared  to 
realize  that  he  could  make  better  time  in  the 
propjer  position. 

Once  he  tried  to  tear  the  monkey  from  his 
neck,  and  Petie  caught — and  attempted  to 
hold — ^his  hand.  Petie  didn’t  succeed. 

Hezekiah’s  breath  was  coming  rapidly 
now  but  he  was  covering  about  eight  feet 
at  a  jump  and  vrith  each  jump  there  came 
a  yeU.  Occasionally  Petie  made  a  short, 
happy  comment;  this  didn’t  seem  to  reas¬ 
sure  the  runner;  on  the  contrary  it  served 
as  a  sort  of  spur.  And  Hezekiah  was  a 
steed  that  needed  no  spur. 

Hezekiah  resumed  his  frantic  efforts  to 
tear  the  terror  from  his  shoulder.  He  migh  t 
as  well  have  tried  to  uproot  one  of  the  trees 
about  him.  Petie  was  there  to  stay. 

Hezekiah  left  the  last  slough  behind;  he 
didn’t  trouble  to  go  around  the  final  shallow 
p)ond.  He  cleared  the  low-lying  pine  woods 
between  the  swamp  and  village  like  a  deer 
with  the  dogs  in  hot  pursuit,  and  fell  breath¬ 
less — and  spjeechless — in  front  of  the  little 
town’s  general  store. 

For  a  brief  instant  Petie  sat  on  the  black 
man’s  head.  Then  a  short,  quick  cry  of 
gladness  burst  from  his  throat.  He  sprang 
through  the  air  and  landed — ^in  Tony’s 
arms;  in  the  arms  of  his  master  who  had 
once  again  returned  to  the  village,  hoping  to 
find  news  of  his  lost  companion. 

While  friendly  hands  pulled  Hezekiah  to 
his  feet  and  friendly  voices  assured  him  that 
it  wasn’t  the  devil  he  had  brought  from  the 
swamp,  his  voice  gradually  returned  and  he 
told — as  best  he  could — the  story  of  the 
wild  dash  through  the  shadows. 

As  Hezekiah  talked  Petie  snuggled  com¬ 
fortably  and  happily  in  Tony’s  arms.  The 
terrors  of  the  swamp  lay  in  the  past.  Petie 
was  again  with  one  who  understood;  with 
one  who  would  not  flee. 

A  contented  little  sigh  issued  from  the 
monkey’s  throat.  He  nestled  nearer  the 
one  he  loved.  Tony  was  wonderful — and 
with  him  forever  after  would  Petie  stay. 
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Mr.  Husband  and  Winnetka  are  destined  for  en¬ 
during  fame  on  all  the  best  literary  shelves.  Of 
Mr.  Husband,  the  voice  of  Winnetka,  we  learn  that 
he  was  bom  in  Rochester,  New  York,  July  25,  1885; 
that  he  became  a  coal  miner  in  order  to  get  nearer 
life  than  he  had  got  at  Harvard;  that  his  business 
drags  him  from  bed  at  seven  in  the  morning — he  is  not 
mining  now;  that  he  loves  to  sleep  and  found  charm 
in  London  t^ause  he  could  lie  in  bed  until  nine. 


Among  the  interesting  experiences 
that  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Joseph 
Husband,  writer  of  “The  Citadel” 
which  begins  in  this  issue,  is  the 
honor  of  having  b^n  interviewed  by  the 
famous  author  of  “The  Brook  Kerith” — 
George  Moore.  A  Chicago  newspaper  tells 
of  it  as  follows: 


OSCAR  SCHISGALL,  the  author  of 
“Onions”  (page  133),  was  bom  twenty- 
two  years  ago  in  Belgium.  He  writes: 

For  five  years  I  struggled  to  master  French, 
Flemish,  Dutch  and  German;  but  no  sooner  had  I 
gripped  the  rudiments  of  these  languages  than  I 
found  myself  suddenly  transported  to  the  land  of 


Some  years  ago  George  Moore  received  a  letter 
postmarked  Winnetka,  Illinois.  It  was  from  Mr. 
Husband,  and  ask^  questions.  Mr.  Moore 
answered  them;  but  the  author  seems  to  have 
been  most  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Hus¬ 
band’s  handwriting — “like  Poe’s  or  Mallarmfi’s, 
natural  and  free  from  affectation.”  He  was  led,  in 
compliment,  to  say  that  a  transcription  of  “The 
Brook  Kerith,”  on  vellum,  by  Mr.  Husband,  would 
be  a  prize  for  any  man’s  library.  Then  the  author 
worried  lest  the  Winnetkan  should  take  him 
seriously,  and  actually  attempt  the  arduous  task, 
but  Mr.  Husband,  acknowledging  Mr.  Moore’s 
ketter,  ignored  the  compliment  and  established  him¬ 
self  in  the  relieved  mind  of  its  writer  as  “a  clever 
man”  who  knew  how  to  distinguish  “the  casual 
from  the  pertinent.”  Mr.  Husb^d  also  sent  Mr. 
Moore  a  slim  book,  “A  Year  in  a  Coal  Mine,”  re¬ 
lating  his  experience  as  a  toiler  in  an  Indiana  mine, 
an  exploit  in  which  he  engaged  after  graduating 
from  Harvard.  Why  should  a  Harvard  man  go  to 
work  in  a  mine?  Mr.  Moore’s  curiosity  was  piqued. 
Came  a  day,  after  the  war  was  over,  in  which  Mr. 
Husband  served  as  seaman  and  ensign  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  when  the  Winne^n  found 
himself  in  London  and,  apprising  Mr.  Moore  of  the 
fact,  was  invited  to  tea  at  121  Ebury  Street. 

'CHE  conversation  that  then  ensued,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  more  on  a  second  visit,  covers  pages 
in  an  article  in  London  Mercury.  To  be  sure,  most 
of  the  talk  came  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Moore,  who 
is  an  excellent  reporter  of  his  own  brilliant  com¬ 
ment  on  life  and  art  and  education,  but  like  the 
fly  embalmed  in  amber,  we  find  the  personality  of 
“the  young  stalwart”  from  Winnetka  exquisitely 
preserved  and  displayed  in  the  transparent  sub¬ 
stance  of  genius.  It  is  hinted  this  article  is  to  be 
a  chapter  in  a  book,  “Conversations  in  Ebury 
Street,”  which  Mr.  Moore  will  later  give  us.  Thus 
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the  free,  as  it  was  then  called.  And  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  forget  my  previous  studies  and 
pounce  upon  English.  Since  that  time  I  have  lived 
in  New  York,  and  though  I  have  in  these  seventeen 
years  acquired  as  much  as  possible  from  dty 
grammar  schools,  high  schools  and  colleges,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  shake  oS  entirely  a  hazy  knowledge 
of  the  languages  I  once  dropped  glibly  from  youth¬ 
ful  lips.  So  much  for  the  chronology  of  my  life. 
As  a  traveler,  I  have  led  a  most  adventurous  career; 
once  I  visited  Philadelphia  and  Atlantic  City,  both 
during  the  same  week-end.  At  another  time  1  saw 
Jersey  City.  More  interesting  than  these  was  my 
epochal  journey  to  Albany.  But,  regardless  of 
these  globe  trottings,  I  have  decided  to  wander 
farther.  In  a  few  months,  God  and  my  bank 
willing,  I  shall  sail  forth  on  a  lazy  tour  of  Euit^. 

LITERARY  life  began  when  I  was  fifteen. 

At  that  age  I  saw  a  movie  in  which  the 
eminent  actor,  Carlyle  Blackwell,  was  an  author. 
He  wore  a  tieless,  open-collared  shirt;  he  owned  a 
yacht,  and  a  sprawling,  white  home.  And  he  never 
seemed  to  work.  That,  I  decided,  was  my  idea  of 
real  existence.  So  I  determined  to  write.  At 
sixteen  I  began  a  collection  of  three  hundred  re¬ 
jection  slips.  Of  course,  I  did  other  work  for  ready 
cash  during,  college  vacations,  for  my  literary 
earnings  could  not  pay  even  for  the  paper  I  used. 
I  was  a  salesman,  selling,  in  the  order  named,  sand, 
clocks,  novelties,  and  slicing  machines.  .\t  twenty- 
one  I  sold  my  first  story.  And  since  then,  in  a  year 


Elizabeth  Bowen  of  England  make*  her  how  in  Every¬ 
body**  with  an  unuaual  piece  of  character  atudy 
(**Makintf  Arrangements,**  pa^e  4S). 


and  a  half,  I  have  disposed  of  about  fifty  tales— 
short  stories,  novelettes,  and  a  novel.  That  is  all 
I  expect  to  have  a  colorful  biography  some  day. 

Elizabeth  BOWEN  (“Making  Ar¬ 
rangements,”  page  45)  says  that  we 
should  pay  more  attention  to  what  she 
calls  “the  technique  of  living.” 

I  do  not  think  [she  writes  under  the  title  “A 
Reason  for  Writing”]  that  there  is  anything  more 
dangerous  to  the  proper  enjoyment  of  life  than  this 
impulse  which  b^ts  us  to  rationalize  away  our 
impulses  cui  bono — after  all,  why  do  anything? 
Why  read,  why  dance,  why  seek  good  company, 
why  forgather  for  meals?  We  may  even  extingui^ 
the  flow  of  self-justification  with  which  we  draw 
in  our  chairs  to  the  table  with  the  knowledge  that 
we  are  only  to  incumber  our  digestive  systems  with 
a  superfluity  of  foods  when  we  might  absorb  beef 
tabloids  out  of  little  tins.  We  are  becoming  too 
close-fisted  with  our  time.  One  would  think  each 
day  we’re  a  truck  to  be  pushed  off  heavily  laden 
with  our  practical  achievements  down  the  line  into 
eternity.  We  are  too  much  preoccupied  with  the 
matter  of  life.  In  a  world  still — though  temporarily 
— dominated  by  the  natural  forces  and  the  ele¬ 
ments,  we  still  are  forced  to  countenance  irration¬ 
ality.  The  weather  never  does  what  is  expected  of 
it;  the  force  of  gravity  has  not  yet  been  perfectly 
overcome;  and  the  wrong  people  perpetually  fall 
in  love.  I  think  that  we  should  give  more  of  our 
energy  and  interest  to  the  technique  of  living,  and 
that  manner  should  take  preeminence  over  matter 
in  our  lives.  “This  is  wisdom,  to  live  the  greatest 
number  of  good  days”  (and  it  is  quite  right  that  I 
should  have  forgotten  'who  said  it).  One  grants 
that  individual  sense-exmrience  catmot  be  made 
the  whole  criterion  of  values,  but  all  the  same  one 
should  regard  this  proposition  of  living  in  a  spirit 
artistic  or  scientific  rather  than  commercial. 

T'O  PARTICUL-^RIZE  one’s  style  of  living  and 
bring  it  to  its  best  is  our  m6tier  all  the  time 
that  we  are  so  miraculously  alive;  it  is  this  that  the 
artists  of  today  are  longing  for  us  to  discover.  In 
thdr  despair,  fanatics  among  them  give  us  purple 
haystacks,  cubist  prose,  and  uninteUigible  poetry. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  any  artist  has  a 
doctrine;  every  picture,  poem  or  short  story  is  the 
merest  friendly  challenge;  “This  is  how  I  am  living. 
Now  how  do  you  live?”  Never  accept  anything  an 
artist  tells  you  with  docility;  all  he  intended  was 
that  you  should  arrive  for  yourself  at  an  equal 
certainty  from  which  to  contradict  him.  This  is 
my  reason  for  writing,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  every- 
Ix^y’s,  to  present  my  one  out  of  a  thousand  million 
ways  of  living  for  the  interest  of  comparison  with 
all  your  others.  To  talk  about  creative  art  is 
nonsense:  art  is  nothing  but  a  record.  The  artist 
is  only  a  better  or  worse  artist  in  so  far  as  he  is 
accurately  or  inaccurately  his  own  repKirter.  One 
may  be  so  much  enriched  by  sensitiveness  to  every 
personal  contact;  and  I  believe  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  individualism  which  docs  make  for  kindliness  and 
humility.  After  all,  one  is  simply  Oneself,  not 
Everybody.  One  is  surrounded  by  other  creatures 
in  their  millions,  also  miraculously  living.  Are  they 
all  as  interesting  as  I  am?  I  will  go  and  find  out 
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Prose  and  Worse,  Ify  Gridley  Adams 


DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IN  SIGNS? 

In  Brooklyn  undertaker'*  window:  "Ift  ContuMon  With  Ant  Oihtr 
Plaet.”  (j.  B.)  (You  eyidently  hare  to  ctiooae  your  own  route.) 
In  Sprinsfleld,  Ohio:  “Odd  F.  OU.” 

On  lull  near  Bend,  Wlk:  “Oo  Stew  Bewn;  Oie*  PUntt  e/  Bc**i  I* 

In  Ol£ta^Conn.:  “  CHICKEN  A’ LA  KINO.” 

In  New  Haren,  Conn.:  “Z.  Kartt*.”  {Th»  *'y”  m  tiUnl,  at  «a  emedk.) 

In  ChlcaKO:  “Itn  Camm.’* 

In  Peoria,  III.:  ‘'^Outtit  OutttUehnoptt.” 

In  Aurora,  m.:  “Don’t  Buy  Your  Thormomtttrt  New,  Thty’U  Bo  Ltwtr 
Next  IPieler." 

In  Chicago:  Dog  Lietntt  No.  40,530  ittutd  to  “A.  Kurr.” 

In  window  of  Sacramento  store:  “Seratck  $2.55."  (i.  r.  a.) 

(Not  a  cheap  town  In  which  to  catch  the  Itch.) 


(Bureau  Co.,  lU.,  Ripubliean) 

Both  men  were  pinned  under  the  car  and  were 
nearly  drowned.  They  were  saved  by  Dewey  Souaer, 
who  was  dose  at  hand  when  the  accident  happened. 

Liquids  hold  no  fear  for  Dewey. 


{Hendon,  IlL,  Olobt- Leader) 

HRE  TRUCK  NOTICE 

The  Fire  Truck  b  now  stored  in  the  Ford  Garage. 
Those  who  do  not  have  a  key  should  go  to  the  east 
window  of  the  Bank  and  the  'Telephone  Operator  will 
lower  a  key  tied  to  a  string  and  card,  to  them,  from 
the  office  window.  The  key  will  unlock  first  door 
on  west  side.  Please  return  key  to  the  telephone 
office  immediatdy.  Chas.  Calkins,  president. 

Better  still,  write  the  operator  a  letter,  en- 
dosing  stamp^  envelope  for  reply. 

{DaUat  Neve) 

Wanted — A  large  two-story  house  in  good  repair, 

Sreferably  in  East  Dallas.  Must  be  very  near  car 
ne.  To  be  occupied  by  minister  and  former  college 
preddent’s  wife.  Box  7-N,  News. 

What  a  mild  winter  we’ve  been  having! 


{In  Breathitt  County.  Ky.) 

Notice  This  January  19,  1923 
I  notify  no  one  to  open  these  dores  or  to  cut  eny 
tember  or  eben  a  riden  switch  on  this  place  imteU 
this  dispute  is  settled  a  corden  to  laww 
For  I  have  got  a  geneil  wamteed  deed  for  hit  if 
enyman  or  eny  one  opens  these  dores  I  will  force  the 
law  on  them  Makt  Sizemou 

WeD,  he  needn’t  sesanymore  to  me  I 

Ettrybody't  Idagaeint,  June,  1934  1 


(Fori  Seed,  Kan.,  Lantern) 

An  Apology  to  Mr.  Murphy. 

"We  hear  that  one  Murphy  has  lodged  complaint 
with  the  county  attorney  ^eging  injury  to  his  repu¬ 
tation  because  of  an  artide  on  chicken  thievery  re* 
cently  appearing  in  this  paper.  We  also  hear  that 
if  an  apology  be  made,  dearing  him  from  the  imputa¬ 
tion,  the  matter  will  be  dropped.  We  wish  to  meet 
everybody  half  way.  We  never  saw  Murphy  steal¬ 
ing  chickens;  we  go  to  bed  too  early  for  that.  We 
doubt  if  anybody  ever  caught  him  at  it — in  the 
daytime.  And,  we  may  ask,  what  would  our  hotds 
and  restaurants  do  without  Murphy?  When  the 
market  is  shy  of  chickens,  they  have  but  to  call  up 
Murphy  and  before  dawn  next  day  the  desired  num¬ 
ber  of  ^ckens,  all  peeled,  are  at  the  door.  Always 
peeled.  Yet  Murphy  does  not  raise  chickens;  that 
is,  in  the  usual  way.  There  is  often  a  big  smoke 
redolent  of  feathers  issuing  from  his  chimney;  but 
maybe  he  is  long  on  feather  beds  and  short  on  fud. 
So,  if  pinned  down  to  facts,  we  do  not  say  Murphy 
steals  chickens;  but  every  time  we  see  chkkens  we 
think  Murphy,  and  every  time  we  see  Murphy 
we  think  chickens.” 

Juit  a  little  more  of  the  white  meat,  please; 
there,  that’s  enough. 


(Ad  in  Healdtburg,  Cali/.) 

Certified  Milk  for  Babies  at  the  Home  Dairy. 

(H.  L.) 

Naturally. 

(Trinidad,  Colo.,  Pieketwire) 

Maxxied — Thomas  E.  Jones,  Guy,  N.  M.,  and 
Ivalone  Gripe,  Valley,  N.  M.  (ms.  x.  h.  d.) 

Evidently,  that  one’s  enou^ 

S  CofjrigNt,  1934,  ky  Gridiey  Adaau, 
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Prose  and  Worse 


{Sturg%$  Democrat) 

The  dead  man  ran  nearly  half  a  mfle  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  reach  his  home  on  the  outskirts  of  Sturgis, 
but  the  pursuit  overtook  him.  (G.  H.  w.) 


Not  a  dead  heat,  evidently. 


(San  Antonio  Exprett) 

The  plan  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  devote 
a  part  of  the  S60,(X)0  advertising  fund  to  hire  sports¬ 
men  from  their  liars  is  working  out  nice.  (G.  k.) 

It  just  can’t  be  done. 


iSpringfield,  Mo.,  Leader) 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE 
BABY  BUGGY  for  sale,  baby,  in  good  condition. 
Pbone  5030.  (a.  f.  h.) 


I  got  a  jack-knife,  two  marbles  and  a  bean- 
shooter. 


(Stffn  on  church  in  Waterloo,  N.  K.) 

“Kind  words  can  never  die.”  There  will  be  no 
service  in  this  church  next  Sunday,  (v.  p.  u’h.) 

Boy,  see  what  condition  my  golf  sticks  are  in. 


{Panama  City,  Fla.,  Pilot) 

ITie  many  friends  ef  James  Elliott  were  very  glad 
to  see  him  out  for  a  short  auto  ride  on  Monday. 
Other  than  being  paralyzed  on  the  left  side  and 
slnrost  helpless,  he  is  looldng  well  and  is  in  a  cheerful 
frame  of  mind.  (loss  c.  m.) 


Darned  good  man  for  the  shape  he’s  in. 


(An  Ohio  toeekly) 

It  b  common  knowledge  that  one  street  car  com¬ 
pany  is  still  carrying  on  its  books  dead  horses  and 
mulm  that  have  bera  dead  twenty  years  or  more. 
There  is  no  incentive  to  operate  these  properties  on 
an  economical  basis. 


Whewl  I  should  say  NOT! 


▼HAT’S  WRONG  WITH  THESE  PIC3TUREST 


“If  I  only  had  my  clubs  alona,"  remarked  the 
vWtiiia  goUw,  “my  score  would  nave  been  fifteen 
strokes  better.” 

“One  reason  why  I  admire  him  so,”  said  the  young 
that  he  doesn’t  throw  away  his  money  on 

girls.” 

“Jtfim  hasn't  a  touch  of  his  old  indig^ion,”  said 
the  tiride,  “since  he  began  eating  my  biscuits.” 

“I  have  worn  this  watch  for  three  years,”  said  she, 
“and  it  keeps  perfect  time  yet.” 

“Their  pfcnfc  was  planned  for  Stmday  and  not  a 
doud  appeared  in  the  sky.” 

“Let's  turn  the  car  here  and  go  back,”  said  the 
llimper;  “1  promised  mamma  I'd  be  home  by  nine 
o’aock.” 

Said  the  homely  girl:  “I  read  some  of  the  adver- 
tlsements,  but  I  nevw  read  those  concerning  beauty 
iacrota.** 

“I  tried  to  interview  the  senator  on  his  return  from 
Europe,”  explained  the  reporter,  “but  he  had  nothing 
to  say  about  European  affairs." 

“One  fine  thing  about  my  children,”  boasted  the 
mother,  “is  that  they  never  let  the  screen  doors 
slam." 

“Yes,”  admitted  the  husband,  “you  are  getting  a 
little  fat,  but  you're  Just  as  attractive  to  me  as  you 
ever  were.” 


{Ohio  State  Journal) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  White,  Louden  Avenue,  an¬ 
nounce  the  birth  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corwin  Menden¬ 
hall. 

Well,  ’twas  bound  to  leak  out,  anyway. 


{Falmouth,  Ky.,  Outlook) 

Three  old-maid  sisters  live  on  a  farm  near  Wick- 
liSe,  Kentucky,  and  they  are  all  toothless.  They 
own  one  pair  of  false  teeth  between  them,  and  which¬ 
ever  one  of  them  goes  on  a  visit  or  to  town  to  do  the 
trading  wears  them. 

And  they  probably  draw  cuts  to  see  who  goes 
to  church  on  Stmday. 


{Chicago  Tribune) 

The  renown  of  the  nightingale  is  based  partly  on 
its  habit  of  singing  as  it  flies  aloft,  delirious  with 
emotion. 

Wot  a  lark! 


{ Burger’ e  MiUe,  N.  Y.) 

On  Tuesday  night  Mrs.  Hogan,  who  is  boarding 
at  Charles  Young’s,  tried  to  run  down  Burger’s  store, 
but  only  made  some  kindling  wood  and  bent  the 
guard  and  cap  on  the  wheel.  When  they  started  for 
home  her  husband  took  hold  of  the  wheel  and  they 
reached  home  all  right. 

l!—!lll—!!!— !!—!!!— imil 


{Walworth  County,  Wie.,  Regieter) 

Not  content  with  having  the  largest  fanuly  in 
Delavan  and  ptolMibly  in  Walworth  County,  Wil¬ 
liam  Storck  has  welcomed  another  child,  a  girl,  bom 
Saturday. 

Old  Doc’s  orders  must  be  letting  up  a  bit 


{Waverly,  Iowa,  Democrat) 

To  the  Public: — This  is  what  was  discovered  on 
the  Fred  Schellhom  farm  by  a  statesman,  Baldwin, 
a  broken-up  (and  into  pieces)  still,  not  been  in  use 
for  two  or  three  months,  to  discontinue  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  liquor;  three-fourth  pint  of  pure  alcohol, 
that  was  specially  used  for  medical  purposes,  which 
was  strictly  used  by  Mrs.  Fred  Schellhom  for  sore 
feet  and  swollen  ankle,  and  it  was  a  great  benefit  to 
her  feet.  Mr.  Fred  Schellhorn. 

Sure;  if  it  got  down  that  far. 


{Poughkeepeie  Newe) 

Miss  Ida  Mae  Kumme  has  returned  home  after 
spending  a  week  with  her  sister  in  New  York. 

{Trinidad,  Colo.,  Picketwire) 

Miss  Noda  Mae  Igo,  teacher  at  the  Thatcher 
school,  spent  yesterday  shopping  with  local  mer¬ 
chants  and  left  on  No.  9  to  pass  the  week  end  visiting 
Dawson  friends.  (mrs.  e.  h.  d.) 

“But  I  go  on” — ^what’s  that,  what’s  that? 
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Eorrort  Non:  Tktugh  the  sign  it  the  Ckettutet  Tree,  no  tiory  it  barred 
by  itt  youth.  fFe  iviil  gladly  pt^  for  available  onet.  Addrett  all 
manutcripU  to  “The  Chettnut  Tree,"  encloting  stamped  addressed  envelope. 


THE  correspondent  of  a  large  business 
concern  had  been  invited  out  to  dinner 
and  was  asked  to  say  grace.  This  was  an 
entirely  new  experience,  but  he  took  it 
valiantly. 

“Dear  Lord,”  he  began,  “we  thank  You 
for  all  Your  favors  of  recent  date.  Accept 
our  heartfelt  gratitude.  We  trust  that  we 
may  continue  to  merit  Your  confidence, 
and  that  we  shall  receive  many  more  bless¬ 
ings  from  You  in  the  future.  Amen.” 

A  SCOTTISH  farmer,  being  elected  to  the 
school  board,  visited  the  viUage  school  and 
tested  the  intelligence  of  the  class  by  the 
question: 

“Now,  boys,  can  any  of  you  tell  me  what 
naething  is?” 

After  a  moment’s  silence  a  small  boy  in  a 
back  seat  rose. 

“It’s  what  ye  gi’ed  me  the  other  day  for 
holding  yer  horse.” 

BERTIE  was  told  that  he  must  ask  per¬ 
mission  for  certain  things.- 

“Where  does.  Permission  live?”  he  in¬ 
quired. 

BETTY,  aged  four,  had  become  very  much 
disgusted  because  the  new  baby  brother 
cried  a  great  deal,  and  one  day  demanded: 
“Mother,  where  did  baby  brother  come 
from?” 

“Why,  straight  from  heaven,  dear.  God 
sent  him  to  us.” 

Betty  looked  thoughtful  for  a  moment 
and  then  said:  “Well,  I  wish  God  would 
come  and  get  him  again.  I’m  sick  of  him.” 

EoeryOody's  Matatine,  June,  1924  J  187 


RUBB:  I  see  there’s  only  one  painting  of 
Rockefeller  in  existence,  and  that’s  in 
water-colors. 

Dubb:  H’m!  Well,  I  suppose  nobody’s 
ever  been  able  to  do  him  in  oil. 

Mr.  IVES  had  just  been  telling  his  wife 
about  a  business  associate  whom  he  would 
like  to  entertain  sometime  at  his  home. 

“No,  sir,”  replied  Mrs.  Ives,  “I  certainly 
shall  not  invite  him  and  his  wife  here.” 

“Why,  my  dear!  Why  not?”  queried 
Mr.  Ives. 

“Because,”  explained  Mrs.  Ives,  “I  enter¬ 
tained  her  once  and  she  never  recuperated!” 

HIRAM  walked  four  miles  over  the  moun¬ 
tain  to  call  on  the  lady  of  hb  dreams.  For 
a  long  time  they  sat  silent  on  a  bench  by 
the  side  of  her  log-cabin  home;  but  soon  the 
moon,  as  moons  do,  had  its  effect  and 
Hiram  sidled  closer  to  her  and  picked  up 
her  hand. 

“Mary,”  he  began,  “y’know  I  got  a  good 
clearin’  over  thar  an’  a  team  an’  wagon  an’ 
some  hawgs  an’  cows,  an’  I  cal’late  on 
buildin’  a  house  thb  fall  an’ — ” 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  Mary’s 
mother,  who  had  awaken^. 

“Mary!”  she  called  in  a  loud  voice.  “Is 
that  young  man  thar  yit?” 

Back  came  the  answer,  “No,  ma,  but  he’s 
gittin’  thar.” 

VISITOR:  What  small  girb  you  employ 
in  your  dairy! 

Foreman:  Yes,  those  are  our  condensed 
milk  maids. 
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Everybcxiy’s  Chestnut  Tree 


“BANG!”  went  the  rifles  at  the  maneuvers. 

“Oo-oo!”  screamed  the  pretty  girl — ^a 
nice,  decorous,  surprised  little  scream.  She 
stepped  backward  into  the  surprised  arms 
of  a  young  man. 

“Oh!”  said  she,  blushing.  “I  was  fright¬ 
ened  by  the  rifles.  I  beg  your  pardon.” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  the  young  man.  “Let’s 
go  over  and  watch  the  artillery.” 
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